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THE AMASIS PAINTER 


In FAS lxviii (1948), p. 148, Mr. R. M. Cook drew attention ‘to a problem concerning 
the name of the potter or painter Amusis and the chronology of Attic black-figure vase paint~ 
ing. So faras 1 know it has remained unanswered and discreetly ignored. Mme. Rarouzou's 
fine study of the Amasis Painter! prompts a further discussion of the problem which seems 
a yery real one, It may be briefly restated as follows. Amiasis, potter or painter, was 
named after the philhellene Egyptian king Amasis (A-ahmes) whose reign began in 569- 
368 n.c. As acitizen of Athens be would have received his name at his birth, which cannot 
therefore be earlier than 569-568. Cook thought it could hardly be before 565, and certainly 
the nationalist A-ahmes would not have made much of a mark as a philhellene carly in his 
reign, as he had to seize the throne from Apries who was supported by Greek mercenaries, 
Yet by the current chronology of Attic black-figure the Amasis Painter had begun to work 
by about 5552 If the signature Ajaciswerovecey means that Amasis was the potter, not the 
painter, we have to face the Jact that his work too may go back at least as carly because he 
made vases for the painter Lydos.? If it means that he was the pottery-owner, the terminus 
is given by the earliest vase bearing his signature, and this is still around 550, The last 
explanation is the least satisfactory both for the interpretation of the signature and lor the 
fact that it is easier to believe in a child artist than in a child industrialist, Unless Amasis 
was a prodigy, something is wrong somewhere in the argument. The fault must lie: either 
in the accepted chronology for Attic black-figure or in the arguments about the name 
Asnasis. 

Fixed points for the dating of Attic black-figure are few and dates are often too readily 

assigned without explanations, The late seventh century gives dates for Corinthian pottery 
at Selinus and Old Smyma, which, at one remove, reflect the dating of Attic vases. In the 
late sixth and early fifth century some Aalos names and Persian sacks and invasions provide 
others, The figures on the Siphnian Treasury can be dated to within a year or two (¢. 525) 
and have ready parallels on vases4 The knowmdate of the reorganisation of the Panathenaea 
(566)* could be of use if we could be certain that of the very few early Panathenatc vases 
preserved we have one of the earliest, ‘The fact that when these vases can be dated to the 
year (in the fourth century) none of them is actually credited to a Panathenaic year is a 
difficulty we need not dwell upon. Over all a nexus of tomb groups and stylistic considera~ 
tions have given a fairly well-knit, though elastic, chronology for the sixth century, and one 
would be loath to abandon it or alter it radically, though there is still much left to be 
desired, and a reasoned explanation of it is urgently needed to dispel disillusion. 

The alternative escape from the dilemma is to assume that Amasis was not in fact named 
after King A-ahmes, and that the date of his birth is not then dependent on the Egyptian 
king's accession, Tf our Amasis were Athenian-born the only explanation for his name could 
be that the Egyptian A-ahmes was already known and liked. Dissolve the connexion, 
and Amasis must have been born elsewhere and lived and worked in Athens as an immigrant 
metic. He must then have been born in Egypt and named there. A-alomes was a common 
enough Egyptian name which had already been carried by onc Pharaoh as well as many 


1S. Karourou, The Amis Painter (1g56). * On this see also KR. M. Cook, CVA Brith 
® foul, 25, ‘shortly after 560". Profesor Beazley Museum viii. 60> The figures on the Ephesos 
tells me that he is prepared to believe that po vase by = eolammn bases cannot be dated cloacly simply from 


the Amasis Painter is earlier than 449, | Heriot’ remark that many column were 
° See mow Beagley, Develipment 57, ABV tog dedicated by Crocus; see Lippold, Griechische 

Lyte, Nes. 24, 20. Plastik, Go.  Sce below, pp. 26-29 (Ed.}. 
VOL. LEXVI E 
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private persons.® A Greek child born in Egypt could readily be given the name in its 
Egyptian or Greck form; his mother was perhaps herself Egyptian. No connexion with 
King A-ahmes is necessary; at the time when our Amasis was probably born A-shmes was 
still an army officer, not even a royal prince. 

The young Amasis might then have grown up in Egypt, most likely at Naukratis, the 
major Greek trading town, There he would have had ample opportunity to see the very 
best examples of the potter’s craft from all the main centres of mainland Greece and Tonia— 
a variety almost unrivalled in any other town in the Greek world. There were even Lonian: 
Greek potters at work in Naukratis at the time. The experience of, and possibly even traim- 
ing in, potting or painting which Amasis brought with him to Athens would have been both 
varied and of the highest technical and artistic order. I find it nov difficalt to believe 
that this Was the nursery of the Amasts we know from the vases. 

The potting of the Amasis Painter’s vases is as distinctive as the pamting- The con- 
currence of the two phenomena might well suggest that petter and painter were one man, 
particularly as the distinctive clements in each craft seem to share acommon spirit.’ Bluntly 
to declare this spirit Ionian and outside the Attic tradition is going too far, but these distinc- 
tive clements do seem: to reflect something of the decorative and formal instincts of the 
eastern Greeks. Ionian touches in the painting have long been recognised. Mme, 
Karouzou has declared against them, and they are indeed for the most part illusory. Outline 
drawing, for example, had never quite bren forgotten in Attica, and its appearance in the 
Amasis Painter's work might as well be a hint of the red-figure to come, at Mme, Karouzou 
has observed, Fringed garments too are already met on the Heidelberg Painter's vases and, 
such seem the connexions between the two painters, the Amasis Painter could well have 
learned them from him. Certainly they are characteristic of Chian black-figure, but there 
they appear only on komasts’ shawls and never on the himatia of fully clothed figures, 
which should provide the true parallels and inspiration. The cups held by revellers on two 
vases’ certainly look superficially like Chian chalices, but they are much more like kantharoi 
with kylix handles. Sophilos had already borrowed the chalice shape for Attic and adapted 
it in an Attic manner,® for by his day the Chian chalices all had straight-sided conical feet 
and not shallow splaying ones. ‘The Amasis Painter's vases show that the shape had not 
been forgotten. On the other hand his four-winged Medusa and silen types do seem 
Ionian-inspired, 

In the potting ‘he has his own idea of shape, and goes his own way, keeping apart from 
the majority’ (Beazley). Langlotz has pointed out that the foot of the Amasis Painter's 
amphora in Wiirzbarg is best paralleled in vases of the Northampton Group,’ an Tonian 
ware; but the fact that he was an individualist in this respect too is more important than 
attempts to localise the sources of his innovations. Iam inclined to believe that the potter 
and painter are one, though for the view that Amasis was potter only can be adduced the 
probability that he started and ended his career in the Kerametkos potting for other painters 
—for Lydos and for a-red-figure artist." The final possibility, which has little to recommend 











* Ranke, Die dgyptischen Presmensamen, i. 2, No. ig. Collection (ibul, 21, No. 2; esp. xni. pl. 4) & more 


1D. ven Bothimer, in Gannon sux. 540, expresses doubts 
whether the Greek form of the name, Amasis, was 
current in the sixth century, which should be dispelled 
by the Abu-Simbel inscriptions (REG lxx. 5 ff), 

* Cf Zochner, Fetroey? Soteriterr, vob. 

? On the cup Vatican g6ga-(A. D. Lire, JMS xii. 
19%, fig. 1 and 796 f.; Karouzou, pl. gg.1), and the 
oinorhoe Agora Poylty (Mei. xxv. pl, 20; Rarouzou, 
4s, ai). 

1 AM Isii, pl 59:2 (Beazley, ABV gu, No. 11), 
The “chalice” by the Anagyns Painter in the Viosto 


like o ickane with a high rim, or a descendant of the 
geometric bowhi or Stefnmdrchale like Keromeihos v1, 
pil. 28-21 (of. the footed examples pll. 121-7). 
Ocher ‘chalice’ fragmrnts mentioned by Beazley, 
ABY @2 and 107, are from vases of the same type, and 
not like Sophilos'-chalice which g unique, | am 


indebted to Mra, C. W. J. Eliot for notes on these 


" Gricchische Varn in Wiircburg, 51. 
8 Beazley, ABV tog Lydos, Nos 24,29: 198 
(of. Karcurou, of, of., 9). 


THE AMASIS PAINTER 3 
it, is that Amasis was master or owner of the pottery, not an artist. Ifso, all he brought 
with him from Egypt was that flair for business which metics, in the ancient world as today, 
sec to enjoy; and we may still speculate on the training of the companions who may have 
accompanied him on his new venture, 

It is somehow difficult to credit that the vase-painter Exekias had a sense of humour, but 
when he gives the name Amasis to Africans on two of his vases" he must surely have had as 
much in mind his swart rival in Athens as the king of Egypt. 

Jonus BoARpMAN, 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


 Tecehnau, Exekias, pLagb ("Amasos’), 26a; <f Dugus in Mélange Grlotz, L295 f. 


A GREEK VASE FROM EGYPT 
(Puatres [-IT) 


Aparr from the important Greek trading-town at Naukratis and the shorter-lived 
settlement at Tell Defennch (Daphnai) ‘there is little to show in Egypt for the early years 
of renewed relations between Greece and the kingdom of the Nile valley. Yet already in 
the eighth century 8.0, a few Egyptian objects were reaching Greek lands; in the seventh 
Egyptians were employing lonian Greek mercenaries and apparently themselves influencing 
Greece's first steps in monumental sculpture, Only slight finds of Greck pottery earlier 
thar 500 B.c, have been made on Egyptian sites other than the two named above, notably 
at Memphis and at Egyptian Thebes, comprising the sanctuaries of Luxor and Karnak as 
well as the Theban Necropolis! The last-named complex was well known to the Greeks. 
as Thebes of the Hundred Gates, mentioned in the fliad [ix, 381-4), It is thence that the 
vase which forms the subject of this paper is said to come. The few fragments which are 
all that is preserved from it ate in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (1924, 264: Plate I), 
the gift of Professor Savee, having been bought by him in Luxor and said-to have been found 
in Karnak. ‘They have ‘already been published by Miss E. R. Price in CVA Oxford it. 
Id pl. to (401), 24, and associated with the Clazomeman class of Ionian black-figured 
vases. They seem to merit further attention because the scene figured on one side of the 
vase has not hitherto been identified, and because its identification may in turn throw a little 
light on the Greeks who lived in the heart of the Egyptian kingdom. Srylistically the vase 
can be dated to the decade 550-540 8.6. 

The fracments are front the upper part of the body of aneck-amphora decorated on either 
side of the shoulder with a figured scene in a panel, and with a lotus and bud frieze encircling 
the widest part ofthe vase. It was a large vase, $4 cm, at its widest diameter and probably 
some 55 cm. high. "The reasons for my restoration of its shape in fig. 1 will appear below. 

The scene on one side of the vase ts readily reconstructed. It is preserved on fragments 
aand é (Plate 1), ‘The field is largely filled by a vine with regular rows of spiky leaves and 
bunches of grapes. At the left a boy ina toincloth stands on a branch of the vine and raises 
his hand to catch a giant locust which has settled on one of the leaves. Tethered to the 
vine at the boy’s feet stands his dog with its head turned back towards its master and the 
forepart of its body raised, like that of its companion in the other corner of the pancl. The 
latter is a fine and colourful beast, rearing on its hind legs and baring sharp white teeth 
(on fragment 4). Its quarry is apparently another enemy of the vine, a bird, whose eye and 
beak only are preserved at the bottom right extremity offragment a, The relative position 
of the fragments is shown on the restored drawing 1 fig. 1. 

Tt is the other side of the vase which has presented the problem. Fragments ¢ and f 
have the lower part of four men walking to the right. Those on_f are on an appreciably 
larger scale than those on ¢. Nevertheless, Miss Price assigned them both to a single and 
separate frieze running around the vase below the main panels, Study of the position of 
these fragments on the vase and comparison with the panel on the other side show this to 


of Co Clainmorit, Bester xi (1955), 198-8; our were either Jost or stolen by the packers. [it remairs 


vase bb ho A.Sr, p. io7 (ite number misquoted), posible ther that more of the vase exists outside 
Many pieces which he cites probably reached Egypt Egypt, With the Tracmments, and with the same 
In canmipanttively recent time, histery, came a fragment from the nm of an Attic 


? In the Museum rewister is the note that asearch column-craer with linked buds ami twy frieze 
was made Later for more fragments; but without suc- (Qxdord,. agag. 265) which may be added to Clair 
cess, “The sherds were packed in Giro and some = mont's list (see last none). 


A GREEK VASE FROM EGYPT 5 
be impossible, though they do share the same ground line.* On ¢ enough is preserved to 
show that the men are carrying something solid with a flat base. 

Fragment ¢, from the top right-hand corner of the panel, has a satyr wearing a loincloth 
and holding a giant phallos.. Before him is an upright object, and behind him, barely 
visible in the photograph, the hands and double flutes of a musician. Finally, fragment d 


lake ‘ey 





has the ears, bristles, muzzle and tusk of a boar before which dances an homunculus, again 
in a loincloth, and holding two phallot, one inverted.. Miss Price declined to attempt a 
reconstruction of the whole scene; the boar suggested to Mr. Cook ‘perhaps a travesty of the 
Calydonian hunt’. 

The men on ¢ and / are apparently carrying along bulky object. The only thing of 
adequate size represented on the other fragments is the boar. Cajut apri defero. But this 
is no ordinary animal, The bristles which run back beliind the ear turn upwards just at 
the edge of the sherd, and when the pane! edges of fragmenits ¢ and d are aligned the ‘object’ 
before the satyr is seen to continue the line of this excrescence. The boar becomes a boat, 
its prow stylised as an animal's head in the Greck fashion, and the object before the satyr 
is the boat's fore-mast or post. It must be the boat that the men are carrying, and this in 
turn explains the different scales of the porters on fragments ¢ and jf, The underside of the 
stern of a Greek boat curves up high above the line of the keel; this we know from other 
representations on vases, ‘To be carried on the level rather taller men would therefore be 
required at the stern to give a reasonable balance to the scene ancl preserve the right outline 
for the boat itself) ‘The fragments are accordingly disposed in the drawing in fig. 2, to which 
has been added what seems to be a reasonable minimum in restoration of the whole scene." 

The carnage of a ship in this manner can hardly be considered a commonplace, but the 
attendant firures in the scene, as well as literary and representational evidence from other 


"Gf R. M. Cook, BSA xlvii (1052), 140 0. 6a. 4 Figs. ) and 2 were prepared by Mis. M. E. Cox. 
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parts of the Greek world, give an explanation. ‘The satyr on ¢ rather implies Dionysos, anit 
the carrying of phalloi is in keeping with a procession honouring that-god. The vineyard 
scene on the other side of the vase strengthens the connexion with the god of wine. In 





Attica there were two processions in honour of Dionysos which bear upon the scene on our 
vase. 

On three late sixth-century Attic vases appears the representation of a procession whose 
centre-piece or ‘float’ is a boat on wheels carrying the figures of Dionysos and two satyrs 
playing flutes. A drawing of onc of these vases, in London (B79), is rep! oduced here in fig. q. 


== 





Fit. 3 


Flautist, satyr and boat we have on our vase, only the manner of transport differs. The 
Attic scenes are plausibly referred to the second day of the great spring festival in Athens, 
the Anthestena.? Dionysos arrives in a boat for his marriage with Basilinna, and the 
voyage and ceremony are enacted by men dressed as the gx and his attendants who are 
pulled through the streets ina wheeled boat. There are other representations of Dionysos 


' Full discussion and references in LL. Deubner, figured in Jd? xxvii (1912), Beal. 1, and sce Deubner, 
Abtiches Fetie, 102 1, aral M. FL Nilsson, Geschichte der pl. t.t; 14a; Nusson, pl. 90.1; and GPA Bologna 
prischinhen Religion.*® i. 572, 592-1 The vases are all i. pl. 542. 
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in a boat, notably on Exekias" cup in Munich,* and on an amphora in Corneto,’? where the 
god is accompanied by satyrs and maenads with a satyr playing the cithara. The god and. 
satyrs in the Athenian procession are human actors, and this explains the loincloth worn by 
our satyr; it is to keep his tail on. Clothes and satyrs go but rarely together and it can 
generally be demonstrated, where they do, that the satyrs are human actors and not the 
Dienysiac spirits: This is certainly true of the figures on later Attic vases with scenes from 
satyr-plays where bathing trunks serve as foundation garments for the appropriate appendl- 
aves fore and aft. The figure on the Oxford vase, being a human minister of Dionysos, 
dressed as a satvr and daticing for the god, is the predecessor of the satyr-play actors. who 
honoured the same god. 

The other relevant Attic procession is a rural one, and in it another element i our 
scene is emphasised—the phallic. ‘The festival was the Dionysia €v aypoiy and our main 
evidence for the procession are the representations on either side of an Attic cup in Florence, 
and a passage in Aristophanes’ Acharnians (247 tf.) describing Dikaiopaolis’ procession with 
his daughter leading as kanephoros, slaves holding the phallos erect, and himself singing to 
daddiedy The cup, one side of which appears here in fig. 4," shows a group of men carrying 
a long object on which is mounted a gigantic phallos grasped by a satyr, or, on the other side 
of the vase, by aman. The mount for the phallos has been variously explamed as a plough, 
a boat or the branch of a tree. Tt seems rather a simple platform with phalloid extremities, 
but might certainly be interpreted asa beat.!° 

Boats and phalloi for Dionysiac processions are thus well attested for Attica, though no 
reference or illustration is quite as early as the Oxford vase. But our painter belongs to 
East Greece and Tonia where more exact parallels must be sought. Unfortunately there 
are no other representations such as those on the Attic vases to help us, but there are literary 
references to a festival in Smyrna which seems to be of this type. Philostratos (Viv. soph. i. 
25,1) tells of the trireme steered by the priest of Dionysos to the market-place, and Aristotle 
(Rhet. 15.373) has a similar tale of the carriage of the holy trireme." The festival is probably 
the Anthesteria and it has generally been assumed that the trireme was on wheels, as on the 
Attic vases, But the words used by Philostratos and Aristotle, werapma and ¢éperar, by no 
means make that explanation the only possible one, and with our new East Greek scene 
of the boat carried by men the more obvious translation is to be preferred. t has been 
thought that the carayeiyia recorded at other Ionian cities (Prnene, Miletos, Ephesos) were 
similar boat processions."* 

We may then reascmably suppose that an Ionian Greek was familiar with Dionysiac 
processions involving the carriage of a boat such as is represented on the Oxford fragments; 
and the scene may be restored with Dionysos himself, or one impersonating him, on the boat 


© E.. Buschor, Griechische Varn, 127. fig. taq; E. 
Piuhl, Afwz a fig. gqt; E. A. Lane, Greek Pottery, 
pl gia; J.D. Beazkey, ABE 146, No. 21. 

tel xxvii (1gi2), FOE, figs. 1, 2. 

® On satyr costume sce T. Bo L. Webster, “Greck 
Comic Gostume" in Bulletin of the Join Rylonls Library 
46 (1954). 579 f., and Grek Theatres Production, 20 ff. 
The Oxford vase & not dismmsed.. For the later 
satyr-players ace F. Bronwuner, Safprspeele, figs. 1-6; 
in Sater 93 the same writer comments on the Jom- 
cloth worn by our satyr (and ¢, E. Buschor, 
Satertanee 64), On a late sixth-century black-figured 
ecnechoe in & private collemuon in Londen « fully 
clothed satyr dances towards Dion who is 
accompanied by a ‘real’ saryr and macnads; this 
must bean unusual and early alluston to a dramatic 
performance. Iwill publish this vase shorily. 


* Florence 3897: Deubner, of. ci, pl. 22; Nilson, - 
op, ai, pl. 35.2-3; photographs appear in Webster, 
op. cit, pl. & The decoration is uniesunl—overlap 
eta lip-oup. Note too the lack of handle palmettes 
ail the presence of a fillet at the top of the stem; 
ef. Beazicy, FHS li (ig92), 168. 

Cr A. Herter in RE iv, *Phalles’ 1674 f The 
on them ate more siitable decoration for boaw 
though they do appear on phalioi. Compare 
especially the wooden boat models from Santos, 
AAD ixviis (1953), Beil, 95. 

M Deubner, 10a; Nilson, Greckische Paste 268, texte 
ihid., ne yg, anal Gerehichie®, i. sor f, F. Cassola’s 
account of the Smyrna trreme, in La fonia nel Alondo 
Aficenvs 217, will need reviaion. 

@ Deubner, 105 {> Nilsson, Gesehichte®, i. 583, 


with attendant satyrs and musicians. But the provenance of the vase and the probability 
that it was the possession of an Ionian Greek resident in Egypt encourages further speculation. 
Herodotos (ii. 48-9) derives the phallic Dionysiac procession fram Egypt2* Writing nearly 
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Fig. 5 


a century after our vase was made he says that the Egyptians celebrate a festival of Dionysos 
almost exactly as the Greeks, but instead of phalloi they carry images about a cubit lngh with 
members hardly smaller than the rest of the body. These the women carry around the 
villages led by a flautist and hymning Dionysos. Later a great golden phallos was a major 
feature in the famous Dionysiac procession of Ptolemy Philadelphos,“ and phallic rites are 
attested for various Egyptian deities including Osiris, whom Herodotos and the Egyptians 
identified with Dionysos, and Amun.® The Ionian in Egypt might well be just as familiar 
with Egyptian phallic processions as with the Greek. Moreover at Karnak our Greek would 
also be a spectator of the greatest of the Egyptian boat festivals, the Opet festival in which 
the boats of Anrun and lesser deities (Mut and Chons) were carried in procession from Karnak 
to the Nile, towed to Luweor for the ceremony and, after it, returned to their resting-places 
in Karnak.” Fig. 5 shows the boat carried in this procession, as it appears on a relief at 
Luxor.” Both here and at Karnak there were many representations of the procession. 
From Karnak came the Oxtord vase with the only extant Tonian representation of a boat 
procession, The coincidence seems more than a chance one. It must be reckoned possible 
that the Greek (or Egyptian for that matter) who brought the vase to Karnak did so with 
the deliberate appreciation of the way in which the Greek scene mitrored Egyptian practice 
there. And as it is possible to argue that the vase itself was made by Greeks in Egypt the 
decoration of the vase might have been deliberately bespoken by the buyer. | 

It is known that finely decorated pottery of East Greek type was being made about this 
time by Greeks in or near Tel] Defenneh (Daphnai) in the Nile Delta. At Naukratis 


B And ef Dind, L 22, Uhmtrations from varias period: of this Thchan 


M Ath: v2ore; ef, wi, 2age. 

“Edt, ti. g2ia; ef Phot. o Jy. 19, and, on the 
Pasylia festival, chid. 12.46; F.. focker in Aur 
Antike und Orient (Festschrift W. Schubart), 163: 
FE. BR. Goodenough in Fewith Symbol) in the Greed 
Roman Pred, vi. 71-80, gives a good tummary. of 
Egyptian phallic processions amd representations. 

™ Described in A. Erman, Die Religion der Aggpiter 
(1994). 108-200, of gan, fig. 140. 

MA. Gayet, Le Temple oe Louxor (Affmnires ule lo 
Mirmon, =v}, pl. 42 (of pl.gi, 49). And sce W. Wolf, 
as whine Fest eon Opel. There are many other 


Temples de Karnak, 201, fig, 124; 204, fig. 126; cer £, 
figs. 191-3; J. Capart and M. Werbrouck, Thebes, 
Ta fig: 47; fg, fig. 59; K. C. Seele, The Co-regemes 
af Rerusea IF with Seti J, Gy, fig. 29. Mast of the 
evidence ancl illustration aro of New Kingttom date, 
but the ritual and processions certainly survived 
although the flourishing period of Thebes was only a 
memory by Homer's day (gf AW L.. Larimer, Homer 
and the Momumenti, 07}. Mr. J, R. Harris kindly 
gave me some references to the Egyptian arones, 
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there was almost as surely a Chian factory producing votive pottery. Of the Clazomenian 
vases to which the Oxford vase is related one group, the work of the Petrie Painter, has so. 
far been found only in Egypt and may therefore have been made there.’* It is easy to 
underestimate not only the activity of Greck potters working in Egypt but also the influence 
af Egyptian patnting on Greek vase decoration, both in Egypt and at home. Apart from 
actual Egyptian motifs which appear on the situlae made in Egypt and others which may 
have prompted the vases discussed here, it is possible that Egyptian polychromy may have 
influenced a class of Chian vases which were no doubt made at Naukratis.2° The Herakles 
and Busiris of the Caeretan hydria parody Pharaoh smiting his enemies, as has been observed.” 
The Laconian Arkesilas vase is very close to some Egyptian paintings of weighing and check- 
ing lists before a seated overseer and the storage of goods, but the Greek artist had to force 
the latter scene inte an exergue (contributing to the fallacy that it is a ship scene) while the 
Egyptian deployed the weighing and storing side by side." It is of course only the content 
of such scenes which is borrowed; the spirit is purely Greek and the Egyptians probably 
never saw the joke. There are, moreover, scenes on Attic vases of vintage, olive-cathering 
and fowling in which the human element is subordinated to the natural in a most un-Greek 
manner. Egyptian wall paintings are surely the inspiration of these also. Ina thorough- 
bred Greck vintage scene the human actors—or superhuman, where satyrs appear—occupy 
the field while the vine climbs humbly around them;™ in the Egyptian and their derivatives 
a more natural proportion between human and vegetable i igmaintained. Such is the Ionian 
cup in the Louvre with the small figure of a man between two trees."* Such too is the scene 
on the other side of the Oxford vase (fig. 1) where man and dog are lost in the composition 
ofthe vine, This is yet another factor in the Egyptian history of our vase. 

The Oxford vase may then be another example of a Greek vase made in Egypt,** but 
if so. it makes the problems of its relationship to other groups of East Greek vase-painting 
even more complex than they are otherwise. It is to these that we must tom now. In 
general the vase belongs to a large class of East Greek black-figured vases in which three 
quite well-defined groups can bedistinguished. The largest group, theso-called Clazomenian 
vases, have been studied in detail by R., M. Cook, who also discusses the related groups and 
some other picces.? The Clazomenian vases have a wide distribution, but are confined to 
the eastern Mediterranean, including Egypt, so the main source of the vases must be sought 


 Daphnai, see R..M, Couk, CVA British Museum 
Vili, 32. 
BSA i (156), 55-62. For the Petrie Painter acc 
R. M. Cook, BSA xivin (1952), 128-30. 

“CVA Brinsh Muscum vill. 91,94, 37: 

Boardman, £54 li (195%), bo, 

a , D. Beazley and B. Ashmole, Grech Sculpture and 
Painting,24. Another interesting parallel from Ttuly 
might be the Etruscan bucchero “Anutus vase" in 
Palermoa (V. Tusa, Arch, Glas, viii 1806), 147-57, 
pl. 45-0) were it not that the ‘Anubis’ looks exactly 
dike un ordinary Minotaur; and his companion then 
perhaps Daedalus. 

‘The Arkesilas vase: Piuhl, Wud iii. fig. 199; 


Buschor, Griechische Waser, 75. fig. 85, and references. 


in EB. A. Lane, BSA xxxiv (1939-¢), 140 [, 161 £, 
B. B. Shefion, BSA xlix (i954), got (No. 16), go8 £ 
O. Puchstein in LZ xxxviii 11880}, 185 f. refers to a 


number of Egyptian parallels, but none 1 as striking 


at the painting from the tomb of Nefrrronpet (Thebes, 
No. 278; W. Wreazimki, Afar sour ) 

Kulturgeschichv, 74a, 74¢, part in H. Schiifer and 
W. Andrac, Die Aust der olen Onent, 968 below). 


I discuss the Chian factory in Naukratis in. 


Most of the Eeyptian scenes quoted are, of necessity, 
from Thebon tombs of the New Kingdom. But 
Egyptian artistic conventions temain unchanged into 
the Saite period, and the preserved tomb paintings 
give @ fair idea of the scenes which must have 
decorated public and private buildings. 

= Eg. Prull, Mud iii figs. 293; 204, of 287, 268. 

= Eg. the Amusiz: Painter's amphora, Pfuhil, 
Muz i. fig. 222; Buschor, Griectische Vasen, 122, 
fig. 199; ABP i95t, No. e2. 

 Pfuhl, fig. 219: Buschor, go, fig, io4; B.A. Lane, 
Greek Pottery, pl. 210. 

The appcurance of the fabric is not conclusive, 
but analysis of the clay mught prove rewarding, 

7 R. M. Cook, BSA xbvii (1952), 123-52; tbid, 
rag—5f an related groum. CA J. M. Hemelrijk, 
De Carretaonte Aydriee, G2, 199. D, von Bothmer 
makes some munor additions to Gook’s Lists m 
AJA lix (19455), 249.. There are others in University 
College, Dublin, ome fragment of a cup or bowl in 
Oxford. (G.t29.9), and ASH xx (1954), pl 6,65, 
fram Chics, may be Claromenian. | 
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somewhere in East ‘Greece itself, probably in North Ionia, possibly at Klazomenai. The 
vases were made from about 560 B.c. to 425 Bc. or later, Of about 540 8.c,, or rather later, 
is a small group of amphorai named after the present situation of its most important example, 
the Northampton Group. The real and suspected provenances of these vases suggest that 
they were painted by an East Greek artist working in Etruria The same seems true of a 
third group, that of the Campana dinoi, in which the hands of four different painters have 
been discerned.2* ‘To two of these painters working in collaboration has been attributed 
the decoration of another fine vase in Rome, the Ricci hydria, as it has been called afier its 
publisher. But with this vase, important in the present context, we approach the prob- 
lem posed by a number of individual vases whose exact relationship to the major groups it is 
not easy to define; one of these will be mentioned below, 

Miss E.R. Price declared the Oxford vase Clazomenian, but pointed out features re- 
sembling the Northampton Group and the Campana dinoi.* Mr. R. M, Cook classes it as 
‘perhaps Clazomenian’, keeping it apart from the main groups which he has successfully 
distinguished. Professor Rumpf assigns it to the Northampton Group.** The figure- 
drawing, or the little of it which is preserved, helps only slightly though the loincloths do 
rather recall the dress of the men on a Northampton Group vase in Munich, and the dog 
on another of the vases in Munich seems familiar.” There are other features too which 
bring our vase closer to the Northampton Group than any other, First, the shape, a large 
neck-amphora with hemispherical upper body, quite unlike the usual Clazomenian type. 
Secondly, the disposition of the decoration with the main panels above the line of the Vase’s 
greatest circumference and with a continuous floral band beneath them, Thirdly, the 
floral band itself, whose only exact parallels for position and execution are to be found on 
Northampton Group vases.%* Here the resemblance ends. The satyr has none of the belly- 
wrinkles met on the Northampton Group vases, or on the dinoi or Clazomenian vases for 
that matter: his, and the men's bottoms are more angular. The satyr’s eye, a double circle. 
with triangle corners, follows the earlier archaic fashion rather than the more realistic circle 
in two arcs. The Oxford dogs are incomparably finer beasts.. Finally, the Northampton 
Group vases use triple lines to divide the figured scenes from the florals and regularly set a 
floral above the main panels. It would seem, however, that our vase, whose provenance 
suggests an East Greek origin, and decoration the work of a Greck in Egypt, is in many 
ways to be closely associated with the work of an East Greek artist working in Etruna, 

# Cook, 14g f. comparison between the two styles but note the 

© fii. tof. F, Villard in MfP xiii (1945), 93. similar treatment of himatia in the priest and Hlerrmirs 
distinguished the painters; the dinos in the Villa on the bydria. Cf, Cook, 151. | 
Giulia by the Painter of Louvre E737 (Villard, 44) — *' To the vases discussed by Villard and Cook 
is now [lustrated in R. Bartoccini,  Niovo Museo Rumpf adds (Afa¢ 57 1. 1) a fragment from Naukratis 
Nusionale di Villa Ginka, 90. (Gg), Anew example is in Brussels (CVA fil pl. 106.4) which might be awy- 
mentioned by V. Kailipolitis in AfP xlviti (1956), 55 thing, aml an aophora from Delos (EAD xvit, 
tL. 4. pl. 47.18) ina debased North Tonian style: 

$9 Ann, xxiv-xxvi (1946-8), 47 ff, fig. 1, pl 9-6, — * GVA Oxdord ti. 80, specifying the floral and the 


Heretriik, op, cit. 62, has suggested that two of the 
dinos painters worked on it. This seems correct, 
but the two artists have other, more trivial features 
in. common, like the use of reserved leaf ornament and 
ribbon patterm (Villard, 44, fig. to; 48, fg. 18; 
49 m. 5; of. Bartoccini, go), mous which do not 
appear on dinot by the other painters. It-may then 
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pedestrian atyle is represented on the dinoi of the 
Painter of Louvre E797 and the shoulder of the Rice 


hydria, and whose grand and rather Etruscan man- 


net appears on Louvre E7zgq and the body of the 


Ricci hydria, ‘There are hardly any points for 


tlaborate spotting of the dog andl locust 

= FP. 1399, F. 14. 

M Mod 47- He does not cite it with the other 
references; tid: mn. 1, but it must be our vase that he 
refers to in the text “Scherbon aus Agypten mit emer 
Weinlesc’ [ic]. | 

“Inv, 395-6, Sieveking-Hackl, Die Adnigliche 
Vatraueemiung co Minch, 59 0, pl 2. 
™ Linked, and in the same position on Munich 585 
fee last note) which I follow in the reconstruction on 
fig. t, Unitnked, and elsewhere on Mumich 586 
amd Wiireburg K.1¢1, Langlotz, pl. 1-17. 
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It differs in being more sober in design, more fussy in execution, and appreciably 
earlier, 

This is, however, not the only connexion with East Greek work in Etruria. We have 
noted how closely the Ricci hydria belongs to the class of Campana dino}, On the shoulder 
of the hydria is an engaging scene of sacrifice and feasting in the shade of the intertwined 
branches of ivy and vine (Plate II(a)), The ivy leaves and. berries betray the vase's origin, 
for they are exactly like the ivy patterns on the Caeretan hydriai whose ongin in North Italy 
is assured." The vine, on the other hand, exactly copies that on the Oxford vase, and this 
can be no chance coincidence for the two are so alike that, were it not for the figure~irawing 
on the vases, one might be justified in thinking that the same hand wasat work. The unusu- 
ally large clover-shaped leaves with their spiky edges are met on no other black-figored 
vases of East Greek, mainland, or Italian ongin. On a dinos from a hand identified with 
one of those on the Ricci hydria appear youths with red loincloths,? unique on the dinoi 
but met in the Northampton Group and on the Oxford vase, Here then again is a very 
close association. with another group of vases whose origin in the west seems certain. 

Before an attempt is made to explain these phenomena there is one more vase which 
deserves discussion for its provenance, its painting and its subject. It 1s a black-figured 
neck-amphora, Berlin 5844." Its provenance, like that of the Oxford vase, is Karnak, 
bought in Luxor® On stylistic grounds Villard attributed it to one of the painters of 
Campana dinoi. Cook, I think rightly, contests the attribution, but its kinship to the dinoi 
isclear. On one tide of the vaie is represented a boxing match; on the other a satyr leading 
aram {Plate T1(é) ). Satyrs might lead rams to sacrifice, but we cannot assume that this 
scene is simply an excerpt from a larger one. Nor is the ram an ordinary beast, for it is as 
high as the satyr and occuptes three-quarters of the whole panel; naive observance of iso- 
cephaly alone would hardly have led the artist to such a composition. Perhaps imagination 
is being given too great play if the provenance, Karnak, is recalled, and if it is remembered 
that Amun was also a ram-god. Herodotos reminds us that in Egyptian Thebes the ram 
was a sacred beast, sacrificed on only one day in the year, to Amun (Zeus). Amun's 
boat procession has already been quoted for comparison with the scene on the Oxford vase. 
Can this be another commentary on Egyptian religious practice, and not a particularly 
complimentary or sympathetic one? And is it possible that this vase too was deliberately 
decorated for the Egyptian market, even for Karnak, and that it was made by an East 
Greek artist in Egypt? Clairmont thinks it ‘likely that fragments of Greck pottery dis- 
covered in Karnak were found somewhere within the holy precincts of the temple of Ammon’. 
If this were true of the Oxford and Berlin vases their representations of a boat procession and 
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a supernatural ram would have been quite at home beside the Egyptian paintings and reliefs 
of the boat of Amun and the ram-god himself. 

For the explanation of these East Greek vases which are so closely related, but which were 
manufactured in Etruria, i in East Greece and, apparently, in Egypt, we have to look to the 
history of the style in its homeland. In the second quarter of the sixth century it seems 
likely that nm many North Ionian states local schools of black-figure arose, probably under the 
influence of the Attic vases which were being imported and met on other common markets. 
These schools did not simply copy, but retained a distinctive Ionian character which they 
shared. ‘The most flourishing school was that of the Clazomenian vases, which travelled 
far and survived longest, though it too eventually succumbed to Attic competition and the 
painting style was retained only for the decoration of clay sarcophagi produced for local 
markets. Of the other styles we know very little. Phokaia promises much“ and Old 
Smyrna has aiready produced evidence for black-figure styles which must have been at 
home im North Ionia, cousins to the Clazomemian,* After the middle of the century deriva- 
tive schools working in the same style appear in Etruria, and are suspected in Egypt, where, 
it seems, one Clazomemian painter may have worked. It was about this time that the North 
Ionian states lost the protection or at least the favour of their Lydian neighbours. In about 
541 5.¢. Croesus’ Sardis was sacked by the Persians who proceeded to take punitive measures 
against some of the lonian states. Phokata itself was temporarily abandoned by the Greeks, 
who emigrated to the West. This much Herodotos tells us; and we can only guess at the 
political pressure or personal choice which led other Ionian Greeks to seek a new homeland 
in these years, They would tur naturally enough to the West, where Ionian colonies had 
long been established, to Etruria where Greek artists were apparently most welcome” and 
whose own products (bucchero pottery) had already reached East Greece; and to Egy pt 
where [onian enterprise had reopened a rich market to the Greek world. In the Northamp- 
ton Group vases and the Campana dinoi the East Greek artists in Etruria had already 
deviated from their common homeland models enough to produce two distinct styles, In the 
Oxford yase, which 1s earlier than they but which in details heralds them both, we are nearer 
the fount, while the Berlin vase is closer to the tradition of the dinoi. The artists moved to 
Etruria, and perhaps to Egypt. The possibility cannot be ruled out ihat they travelled to 
Etmuria via Egypt® and that the differences between their products in Africa and Italy is 
more one of time and place than of hand. 
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in Paris is sak! to be from Naukratis (P, Devambez, 


AfP xh [1996], 59, fig. 18), but the provenance is 
doubtful (Hemeirijk, 64, 121), PF. Gourbin (BCH 
lxxvn [953], 942) cites Etrascan bucchero. at 
Naukratis (E. A. Gardner, Newhratis i. 50 f.); this is 
probably all East Greck, “Lesbian", That our vase 
could have reached Egypt from Etruria seems to me 
much less probable. 





A FRAGMENT OF SCI 
(Prares IT-1V) 


Many years ago, on my first visit to Greece, T scrambled down from the Temple at 
Sunium to bathe off the cape. Half-way down, | came across a fragment of worked marble 
¢. in. long, heavily discoloured on the fractured side; the break was ancient (Plate TT fa)). Is 
was lying on a 20° slope, and just why its seaward journey had been interrupted at that point 
was not evident, T put it in my pocket and took it home, explaining it to myself and ather 
people to whom I have shown it as a piece of an architectural moulding. Actually, its 
worked side, from end to end, is slightly concave, but I explained this as the result of wear. 

it was not until after many (far too many) years that, having still never seen an archi- 
tectural moulding at all resembling my fragment, I began to wander if it belonged to a piece 
of sculpture; and it was reserved for a student, Mr. James Picken, of Glasgow, to ask, ‘Could 
it be a piece of hair?’ Now at last I toak the step of looking up Gerke's illustrations of a 
statue found at Sunium: the famous ‘oures.* Its hair, I saw, was rendered in the manner of 
my fragment, with concave ‘waves’ meeting in salient ridges (Plate I11(4)), Ifit had been 
rendered in the commoner manner, with convex waves, I might have been less slow to 
recognise it. Also, the Aouros had a piece missing above the left shoulder, which, it seemed, 
might well be my fragment (Plate II1(c)). It only remained to take it to the National 
Museum at Athens, to have the great pleasure of finding that it was indeed the missing picce, 
and to leave it for re-attachment where it belongs. It has now been attached: see pl. [V, 
from a photograph which I owe to the kindness of Dr. Karouzos. 

The mora! of this story is clearly, first, that one should not jump to conclusions about 
what a fragment, whether of stone, metal or terracotta, actually is, in such a manner as to 
blind oneself to other possibilities; and second, that any traveller casting a predatory cye 
over the debris om am ancient site, especially one which has been excavated, should bear in 
mind the possibility that fragments which should have been saved can reach the rubbish- 
dump, even from an excavation much more recent than that at Sunmum (rgo6). Eve. Dhave 
found on a dump, and handed in, a unique stamped amphora-handle. How many frag- 
ments of well-known statues, one is prompted to wonder, do still remain on dumps or 
elsewhere on ancient sites, or in private hands in Europe or America, unrecognised? 


A. R. Burn. 
University of Glasgow. 


L Gerke, Gr. Plactit, pl. 24, from which our pl, TI1()), (6); & CAH, plates i, p. 969, 


HEMIOLIA AND TRIEMIOLLA 
(Puates V-VI) 


‘Your coward’, says Theophrastus," ‘is the sort who, when aboard ship, thinks that 
every headland is a hemiolia.’ The outline of 3 promontory, in other words, looks to his timid 
eyes like the low sinister shape of a pirate craft. And the hemiolia was so characteristically 
the vessel of pirates that Theophrastus could use the term off-handedly, without any qualifica- 
tion; it conjured up in his readers’ minds what ‘Jolly Roger’ does in ours. 

A hemiolia, then, must have been a ship designed particularly for lightnes, speed and 
manceuvrability. But so were the twenty-oared vessels that Homer's heroes used or the: 
penteconters that appear in subsequent centuries. What were the distinguishing character- 
istics of the craft that recommended it to pirates in particular? 

The name itself is so curious that one instinctively feels it contains aclue, The adjective 
hentiolios means ‘one and a half’; by analogy with words like trireme, quadrireme and so on, 
a hemiolia (sc. naws)* should have a *14-fold’ arrangement of the oars, An ancient lexico- 
grapher, Hesychius,* describes it as dikrotes, i.e. with rowers m two levels, and with this in 
mind Lazare de Baif* had suggested as long ago as 1537 that perhaps it had one bank of 
rowers from the prow to the mast amidships and two from that point to the stern. This 
solution, accepted for some time,* has been put aside by modern writers, ‘As no ancient 
representation [of a hemiolia] has survived,’ observes Ormerod," ‘we are uncertain as‘to its 
exact design and rig.” Asa matter of fact, there is an ancient representation of a hermolia 
extant. It has been under our noses for years waiting to be recognised. 

On a black-fieured cup which was turned out some time around 540 8.c., there is a scene 
showing two merchantmen and two galleys. ‘The ships are well known for they have been 
often reproduced, One of the galleys (Plate V(a) ) has a double line of oars, an upper and. 
a lower, with twelve rowers in each; it is, to all outward appearances, an ordinary two-banked 
fighting ship.’ If one looks at the pictures of the other galley that are found in the standard 
works on ancient ships," copies not of a photograph but of a drawing, it appears to be a twin. 


Pattee! The following abbreviati a hemiolia ‘nur ewe Deittel der Schiffilinge ‘mit 








25.9. 


ured! Blinkenberg = C Blinkenberg, Triemiolia, Des 
Kel. ‘Danke Viderskabernes Sebkab. Archaeolagisk- 
kunsthistoriske Meddelelser ti. 9g = Lindiaka vi 
(Copenhagen, 193%); Torr = C. ‘Torr, Amuent Shops 
(Cambridge, 1895). 

2 CY. Diod. xm,65,1-2: Gralefcr wut; Ailes, 
The seuter alto 6ccurs although much less com- 
monly (Polyb. v.1o12: Papert grret ¢ latial 551.2), 

* Se. juiodin, All passages containing the words 
jiMrodia and tprypiiohia—except those in papyri and 
few inscriptions—are giver) in extern 

© De te navali liber (Basle, 1537), 47, aaa bi 
Blinkenberg, 20-1. 

“¢cf E. Asman, «."Seewesen’ in Bavmenter's 
Denkmaler der Elasiiehen Altertons (Munich, 1809), 
iii, :610; A. B Cook in Whibley’s Companion to 
Greck Studies (gth ed., Cambridge, 1931), 555. 

“A. A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World 
nave i 29; ef. Blinkenberg, 20-1, 41-2, 

F. latest explanation (sr. "toihermolia’ 
R.E. oe: gor rroag] which presumably supplanw 
that sc. ‘Scewsen’ AL, Supp. v.939 [1995]) that in 





Ruderen besetet waren' i merely arbhmetic with 
no evidence whatsoever to back 1 up: GC. Starr's 
explanation (in ‘The Ancient Warship’, Classical 
Philology, xxxv [1940], 968-9) that bemiolia is just 
another name for a two-banked vessel, although 
partly pure guess and partly based on a misconception 
of the nature and development of the Greek warship 
(of. the pext note) comes, 24 will appear, remarkably 
close to the truth. 

In two brilliant articles: J. S.. Morrison has 
shadow of doubt that Greek warships were rowed by 
oars placed in superimposed banks: ace: “The Greek 
Trireme’, Marines"s Mirver, xxvii (1941), 14-44 and 
‘Notes on Certain Greek Nautical Terms’, CQ xii 
(i947), (22-35. For the place of two-banked shipe 
in the line of development see in particular pp..99—.0 
of the first article and 122—5 of the second, 

© Torr, fig. 17, reproduced in A. Késter, Das antike 
Seeuvcen (Berlin, 1929), pl. 44 and in many general 
manuals of the history of ships, e.g. E. 1K. Chatterton, 
Sutling Ships and their Story (new ed., Philadelphia, 
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However, a glance at the original (Plate V1) shows a most important difference. This ship 
is also two-banked. But, while there are twelve oarsmen in the lower line, only Tix appear ti 
the upper, from the prow up to the mast; abafi that port there are none-—the artist who mace 
the drawing gratuitously filled out the row.’ Nothing could fit what we know of a hemioha 
better: the rowers are arranged in two levels as Hesychius had said they were, and they total 
one-and-a-half banks as the etymology of the name suggests. De Bail, aside from putting the 
half-line of oarsmen in the wrong part of the ship, was perfectly nght. 

Why did Greek pirates construct a vessel of this type? What was there in its desipn that 
made it so useful for them in their grim profession 2? De Baif thought that the upper rowers 
were eliminated in the forward part of the ship to accommodate marines; the cup shows 
they were eliminated in the after part. Why? 

The answer emerges from a close comparison of the two galleys on the cup (Plate V(a), 
V1). Inhuil,in rig, in practically every detail of construction and equipment save the oars, the 
two are twins. Asa matter of fact, since the merchantmen are identical as well (Plate Via), 


(b)), we very likely are looking at a series of two scenes involving the same vessels. There is 
only one clement which varies from one to the other: the set of the sails, It is a small clue 


but an all-important one. 

The sails of a Greek war-galley—a penteconter or a trireme or any of the larger units— 
were used solely for cruising. When a captain readied such a ship for action the first step 
he took was to strip off the sailing gear, the mast and yard and canvas and lines, and leave 
itallashore" It was-useless to him ina fight: when his vessel was manceuvring inte position 
in the line of battle or going through the intricate and delicate movements involved in a ram 
attack, he could not afford to chance the vagaries of the wind: nor could he waste time and 
the crew’s energy at a critical moment to trim or take in sail, But the skipper of a pirate 
craft faced a totally different situation. His job was not to attack an enemy craft, waiting 
like a fighting cock to receive the onslaught, but to overhaul and capture a merchantman 
that was straining every stitch of canvas to get away. In a good wind a sailing vessel could 
make better than five knots’? while the best a galley could do under oars was only about 
seven? after a chase under these odds, rowers would be drooping on the benches, in no 
condition to take part in a boarding party—and there was no space aboard to spare for 
luxuries like marines. Clearly a pirate had to give chase under sail as well as oars. But 
this raised a problem: when he had overhauled his quarry and was ready to grapple and make 
the capture, he had to do what the warships did, somehow get the sailing rigging out of the 


way and clear for-action, This was a complicated process that demanded men and room; 


1923), fig. t2 on p. 59; R- and R..C. Anderson, 
The Sailing Ship (London, 1947), fig. 4 on Pp. go. 
The cup itself ie in the British Museum (By96).. 

® Actually, accurate drawings showing the proper 
number of oars have always been available, “The ane 
in Warre's article ‘navis’ in Smith's Dictionary af Cireek 
and Reman Astinsifie (London, Sgt), Bgure on 
page 274, is badly reproduced, buat Torr himself 
included a very good one in his article on ‘nave’ im 
at romaines, fig. 5282 on p, 95, and Cook (see mn. 5 
above) published anciher good one in hui fig. on 
p. 303. The mistake in Torr’s original drawing was 
pointed out by Morrison (CQ ali, 124 n. 3). 

18 Cf, above, n. 4. He was no doubt! ed 
by Photius’ description (sr. #yioMa; quoted in 
Blinkenbere, 5). But Photius’ statement makes no 
seme without emendation, and not. much with; ¢f 
Blinkenberg, 7, 

tl References in Torr, 86 nm ¢8g.. At the ludicrous 


debacle of Acospotam, Conon escaped with a any 
flotiliqa of mine craft. It uw casy to eee how, even 
though Xenophon does not supply the details 
(Hell, ii; 127-9), Lysander’s fleet, stripped for 
action, fad no sailing gear aboard. Gonon must 
have raised ail and, boiling along down the Helle- 
spont before the prevailmg north-tusterlics, been 
able to show his heels to any pursuerm, He had so 
much of a headstart that, in o move which reminds 
ove of the handits in Western hims who Joose their 
vietims’ horses im order to prevent a chase, he took the 
time to crow the soraits, stop at the Spartan anchorage 
for asecotml, and cart off all the eails that had been 
left there (Atel, ii. 12g). 

12 Cf 1 Casson, “Speed under Sail of Ancient 
Ships’, Transactions of the American Philolngical Associa 
fion, locas. (1958), 158-42. 

WL. Rodgers, Citeck and Roman Naval Warfare 
(Annapolis, 1037), 32-3 
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anyone who has taken in sail under way knows what a recalcitrant thing a wildly flapping 
piece of canvas can be, and the Greek squaresail was a particularly large and clumsy type 
to handle. The solution was the hemiolia, Basically it was a light, fast, two-banked 
galley. But it was so constructed that the rowers and oars in the top bank abaft the mast 
could be swifily removed leaving (1) a large clear area in the afier part of the ship in which 
to douse and secure sail, and (2) a dozen or so hands available to do it. The skipper of a 
hemiolia could race after a prize under canvas as well as oars and, at precisely the proper 
moment, put his vessel into the wind and give the command to secure the rigging; seconds 
later sail and yard would be stowed out of the way, the mast unstepped and lowered inte 
the crutch aft, and a boarding party stationcd along the gunwale ready for the signal to 
jump. It must have been an exciting manceuvre to watch—although the spectators could 
hardly have been in any mood to enjoy it. 

Now let us return to the cup, In the first scene (Plate V(a)) a pirate ts overhauling his 
prey. There is a good wind blowing: the skipper of the merchantman, unaware of danger, 
has taken up on the brails and is travelling under shortened sail; the pursuer, in hard chase, 
has let his canvas fly so that every inch is drawing and he has every available oar manned. 
In the second (Plate V(6)), he is readying for the kill, on the port of carrying out the com- 
plicated maneeuvre of taking down sail, The oarsmen abaft the mast in the upper bank, 
having lett their rowing stations and secured their oars, are.on their fect, one handling the wind- 
ward sheet, another the halyards, «a third the brails: in the next moment yard and canvas will 
come thundering down, ‘The skipper of the merchantman has seen the danger and done the 
one thing he can: the new menace is far more dangerous than the wind so he has loosened 
the brails and is desperately trying to get away under full sail. 


By the fourth century s.c, the hemiolia had gained respectalnlity. At this time it appears 
cocaine as a unit in the warfleets. Even more, it has produced an offspring that is 
eminently respectable, the triemiolia. | 

Triemiolia is a loose compound of fmeres ‘triretne’ and Aemiolia; the proper form would 
theoretically be ¢rieremiofia,!* but this is a mouthful difficult to pronounce. Hardly more is 
known about this type of ship than about its disreputable ancestor. All we can be sure of is 
that it was a standard navy unit™ and not a pirate craft, that it was particularly fast and 
manceuvrable,” and that it is found first in the fleets of Rhodes*® and then of Athens and 


* Cf. F, Bechtel, Die griechisehen Diblekir. ii, Dix 
tech Digirkte (Berlin, 1923), 624, who cites 
other examples of such haplology. 

Most writers assume that there & a conection 
between tricmiolia and trieres, that the triemiolia was 
some sort of trireme: of U. Wilcken, Crismuden der 
Piolemdéral) (Berlin, 1995). No. 151, note to. lines 
o—4; Miler, AE. xxx. 1gg; Starr (n. 6. above), 
qg66; W, W. Tar, “The Greek Warship’, 75 xxv 
(2905) ft! om p.oa4t, Photius, for whatever hie 
evidence is worth, calls the triemiolia «a toreme 
(so. Haiodia) and a passage in Polybius (xvi. 9.9=4) 
refers to it thranite oars—although, as Torr points 
out (15 mn. 40), such an exprestion could just as well 
be used of the upper oars of & two-banked galley 
and does not necessarily omply & three-banked one. 
The question that has never been answered is: what 
kind of trireme be it? 

4 Thix form actually occurs in Athen. v. 209d. 

HE 'Torr, since he had at hi disposal only three 
instance: of the use of triemiolia fone of which he 





comidered a mistake for hemicha; cf n. tg below), 
argued (65 nm. 41) that hemiolia aiid triemiolia are 
just two names for the same thing, the iater fonmed 
by false analogy with such words as tpijurnddior. 
Since the time he wrote, almost two dozen example 
in imecriptions and tw) in papyri have turned up 
which show a clean distmection between the two 
words; i call it occurrences, triemiolia refers 
exclusively to a standard fleet unit, never a pirate 
craft, Blinkenberg, although he gives the texts of 
all the passages containing the word—saye several 
in mecriptions and papyri which he mised (ser 
m 19 below}—failed to see this essential distinction 
ami followed (p. 6) Torr, thereby vitiating much of 
his subsequent discussion. | 

Cf, the assignment the Rhodiam gave to a 
florilla of triemioliac during Demetrius’ famous siege 
of their city (Died. xx, 93.2-3), 

18 ‘The earliest mention is tn the pasape of Diodorus 
cited in the previous note 
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Ptolemaic Egypt." The island in particular favoured it: there were organised flotillas of 
tiiemioliae in the Rhodian fleet and service on them was a recognised first step in the career 
of a Rhodian naval afficer.2® All this does not add up to very much but, taken with what 
we have just learned about the hemuolia and with certain facts of history, it is-enough on 
which to base a reasonable guess. 

It was the Rhodians who took upon themselves the thankless job of sweeping the seas 
clean of pirates, one they carried out successfully until, about the middle of the second 
ecntury B.c., Rome's inane foreign policy made it impossible for them to continue. The 
traditional units of a Greck navy were unfit for this purpose: a swift hemiolia under sail and 
oar could show its heels to any penteconter or trireme whose rig was designed primarily for 
cruising. What was needed was a vessel that could not only give chase but have-a clean 
advantage in the fight to follow. The stmplest and-most logical explanation of the triemiolia 
is that it was a design worked owt by the Rhodians‘as the answer to this problem. Pirates 
had taken the two-banked galley, rearranged the oars in the after part of the upper bank, 
and created the hemiolia to chase merchantimen; the island’s naval architects, fighting the 
devil with fire, took one of the faster models of the trireme, adapted it in the same way, and 
created the triemiolia to run down hemioliac. A three-banked ship was more than a 
match for any pirate craft: it was heavier and larger and had sufficient height to enable 
archers to shoot down on the enemy, and even the lightest types had some decking to 
protect the crew and to accommodate marines; but the standard models were made, like all 
war-galleys, to go into action without sails aboard. By designing a trireme whose upper 
bank, the thranite oars, was like that on a hemiolia, this disadvantage was obviated. And 
what could be more natural than to name such a craft triemiolia? Once it had proved its 
worth in the hands of its creators, it was borrowed by the Ptolemies who had their sea-lanes 
to Syria and Asia Minor and the north-eastern Aegean to protect and who were in 
close contact with Rhodes. Then 1 made its way to Athens and, presumably, 
other navies. | 

The triemiolia was not a permanent contribution to the ship-types of the ancient world. 
Tt shared the fortunes of its inventors: it came into being some time before 300 8.c., when. 
Rhodes’ naval power was approaching its zenith, and it passed away when Cassius in 42 B.c. 
stripped the island ofits fleet. It needed as large and as well-trained a crew as any trireme; 
the lubberly Romans passed it up and did their chasing of pirates in the more easily manned 
liburnians. But it did not completely die. So attached were the Rhodians to these ships: 


% For tremioliac in the Athenian navy se L. 
Robert, ‘Trihémiolies ahémennes’, Rene de Philolagie, 
xviii (1044), 11-17 (summarised In Aeowe des études 
greeques, wi [rag3), 996), who collects there several 
inscriptions. that Blinkenberg had overlooked. 
Another published later, also mfernng to Athenmn 
ships, is Ee B.D. Meritt, "Greek Inscriptions’, 

ic, Hi (1942), 275-909, No. 57 (268-7 sc). 
In his article Robert cancluces by express his 
conviction. that the tnemolia would turn up m 
other navies besides the Athenian and Rhocdian, It 
has, in the nayy of the Piolemies, The evirlenee lies 
in two papyrud décuments which both be and Blinken- 
berg missed: U, Wilcken; Unhundin der Prolemaer cect 
(Berlin, 1995), No. 151, 1-4 (239 Bc) and PL Meyer, 
Grecimhe Pagyrumerkunden der Hamburger State amd 
Cniversititsbibliothek (Leipzig, rgti-zy), Mo. 457. 
(t60 ac. The sallors manning the ship in this 
document were not from the League of the Islands, 





but from the islands off the Egyptian coast west of 


Alsandra; of W. Schohart in Gnomon it [1926], 
745-) The passage in Athenacus (¥. aoqd) lates 

ramon the ships in Egypt's navy but Torr 
(1% Mm . 4i. apparently followed by Blinkenberg 
(8, 11), argued, citing Appian. Prosfutie; 10; that 
Athenacus really meant hemioliac, The otcur- 
rence. in the papyri prove conclusively that there 
were triemidliae in the Poolemaic fleet, Athenacus 
Means what lie says. 

See the collection of inscriptions in Blinkenberg, 
'g-17, The one valid point Biinkenberg makes is 
that the triemiolia is intimately connected with 
Rhodes (Bechtel had earlier suggested this, although 
with some reserve [see n. 14 above]). His long argu- 
Tent (21-44) that the profile of the hull one sees 
on the Nike of Samothrace andl on ceriain other 
monuments made by Rhodians i the distinguishing 
mark of the tremiolia is pointless. Any galley that 
had an outrigger, toreme or quacrireme or what 
have you, had thar sort of profile. 
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that for over a century they kept a few alive in the slips to bring out on ceremonial occasions.” 
Like Nelson's Victory at Portsmouth or the Constitution in Boston, they were powerful reminders 


of past great days on the sea, 
| L.. Casson, 
New York University. 
™ Blinkenberg, 47-59- 


THE BROMLEY-DAVENPORT VASES. 
(Prates VII-XIT) 


Tue vases published here are part of the collection belonging to Lt.-Col. W, H. Bromley- 
Davenport, of Capesthorne Hall, Macclesfield, Cheshire. As far as is known, they all come 
from Lucien Bonaparte’s estates at Canino near Vulei, and were brought to’ Capesthorne 
by Edward Davies Davenport (1778-1847), the great-grandfather, and Walter Davenport 
Bromley (1787-1862), the great-uncle of the present owner. 

A black-figure neck~amphora’ (Plate VII (a), (4)) is by the Antimenes Painter.* It is com- 
plete with lid, has no restoration and measures 384 cm. to the mouth; the handles are triple. 
On one side Herakles is about to slay the Nemean lion; on the other Binwys0s stands between 
two capering satyrs. The added red and white is clear from the photographs, The attribu- 
tion is of course certain; note the vertical lines on the outside of the legs, the are describing 
the calf on the inside of the legs, the knees and elbows, the lines on arms, and the lone 
mouths.* But dating is less certain, The drawing is careful and appears at first sight to be 
rather late. The large strong figures" and the feeling for space, the folds of Dionysos’ chiton 
compared with the lack of chiton folds on a neck amphora in London’ and on one of similar 
veriod in Munich,* and the elaboration of Herakles’ foldless chiton compared with that on 
the Villa Giulia,’ Northwick Park,* and Naples" neck-amphorae, all suggest a late date. 
But there is no trace of double curve on terminal fold or knee, nor of wavy lines on drapery, 
as on the late neck-amphorain London2" ‘The folds on Dionysos" himation are of an earlier 
type than the folds on the Northwick Park neck-amphora, and also than the somewhat 
earlier slashing folds on the neck-amphorae Munich 1414," London B2a47"* and London 
B267,!* the latter dated ‘not very early". The Capesthorne folds, however, have more of 
a double curve than the straight zigzag folds on the hydriae in Berlin“ and Leyden."* They 
approximate more to the folds on the neck-amphora London Ba44,*? which can be dated near 
thatin- Wirzburg,"* which is earlier than London Bo67," and to the folds on the hydria in 
Munich," which is a little later than the Leyden hydria. The vase, therefore, may perhaps 
be dated rather before 520. Herakles was, of course, a popular figure,™ and appears on 
over one-third of the vases attributed to the Antimencs Painter; almost half of these depict 
Herakles and the lion. Here the scene ts unusual; the normal version of the story, that 
Herakles after attacking with bow and arrow and with club finally strangles the lion, appears 
on the hydriae in Berlin and Norwich.” On hydriae the scene is very common on shoulder 
or predella, since wrestling in prone position effectively occupies the restricted space. 


1 Tam grateful to Sir John Beazicy for attributions Boge, ABV 47; FHS, p. 81, fig. ig-and i 
to: the Antimene: Painter, the Red-Line Painter, pp. Bo, 81. 
the Berlin Painter and the Panter of London Dre. 1 ABV go; FHS, p. 75, fig, 11. 
Tam indebted to Profesor T, B, L. Webster for i ABY 81; FHS, p. 76, figs. ce, 1, 
reading and criticuing the MS., and to Mrs. Lenette ABV 85; FHS, p. 71, fig. 7, p. 73, fig. 8. 
Bromley-Davenport for permission io publah the a n TES, p. 82. 
collection, W ihoo, AY 34; 75, pl. ty 


t ABV p. o66 £, # ABY 1: + FAS, pl 1. 

* Bearley, JHS xbvii (1q27), p. 65. M ABV 74; JAS, p. 78 and p. 7o, figs. 16, 67, 

§ Ibid., p. 82. * ABY 96; 7HS, p. 73, fig. 9- 

* Baby, ABV 85; 78S, p. 71, fig. 7, p. 73 fig. 8. | * FHS, pp. 72-4. 

‘i yar4. ABV 90; FHS, p. 75, fig. 1. * 16gg. ABW 5: FHS, p. 68, fig. 3 and p. 7a. 

* ABV 63; FHS, p, 6g, fig. 5 See Luce, A7A ux, p. 440 £ 

* ABV 111; JAS, p. at t4, 15. = AS 34 and 29. I have not had access to all the 


* ABV 68; FHS, p. 71, fig. 0. published photographs of theAntimencs Painter's work. 
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The Antimenes Painter's “brother was Psiax, who took from, though 15 not connectible 
with, the Amasis Painter, But the Antimenes Painter's contemporary, the Lysippides 
Painter, was a follower of Exekias and the forerunner of the little later painters of the 
Leagros Group. The second Capesthorne vase, a black-figure hydria (Plate VITT(a), (6)), 
which was first seen and attributed by P. E. Corbett, belongs to the Leagros Group.™ It is 
473 cm. high, and broken, but carefully repaired, The chief scene is the harnessing of a 
chariot; a warrior steps on to the chariot while another holds the horses’ bridles; a charoteer, 
white-clad and wearing a petasos, stands with his arm over the horses,:and behind a man 
brings up the trace-horse, On the shoulder are atlletes—two boxers, a trainer, a discus- 
thrower, a runner, a flute-player in long white robe and two sprinters, There is a little 
restoration, particularly on the white. 

This hydria is near the heart of the Leagros Group; it has an intensity not achieved by 
the Antimenes Painter and corresponds to the red-figure drawings of the pioneers Euphronios 
and Euthymides. Its figures are large, masculine and purposeful; they crowd the scene, 
overlapping with one another; in the centre is a mass of white. Chariot scenes (with 
‘animated and realistic horses) are favourites in the Leagros Group. This artist 1s not tar 
from Painter A2* Compare on the hydria by him in London,** the double are anc small 
semicircle on the inside right knee of the man restraining the right-hand combatant with the 
inside left knee of the Capesthorne warrior entering the chariot; the left knee of the youth to 
the left with the right knee of the same Capesthorne warrior; the inner calf markings of the 
left-hand combatant with the inner calf of the man leading the Gapesthorne trace-horse; the 
ear of the left combatant with the ear of the Capesthorne charioteer. Compare the profile 
of noses and the semicircular arc round the lobe; and the cyes whose horizontal axis is offset 
from the normal—perhaps an attempt at foreshortening. Or compare on another hydria,* 
profile, nose marking and eye, ringlet hair beneath helmet, and platts, undecorated greaves 
and lack of ankle marking, stolid expressions and the mass of white as the centre of the 
group. While many details can be compared with work by other hands, it sects best to 
regard the Capesthorne vase as near Painter A. 

The drapery of the Capesthorne vase is fully developed, and there is much realism; see 
the profusion of blood indicated by red paint in the boxing scene on the shoulder. But in 
the absence of facial expression or animation even in horses, and of foreshortening or break 
from the profile rule, the vase seems to be earlier than London B327, and to be dated nearer 
31a rather than later. 

1 am unable to attribute the third vase, a black-figure kalpis (Plate [X(a),(b)). It is 
unperfectly mended; the mouth and a small piece of the main pane! are mussing ; it Measures 
to the shoulder approximately 29 cm. Hermes, wearing his usual broad-brimmed hat 
and winged sandals, caduceus in hand, is leading Herakles, who wears lion-skin, carries 
bow, quiver and sword, and holds a chain with which to secure Cerberus, towards the gates 
of Hades: Herakles’ club leans behind him. Cerberus, this time two-headed, stands guard 
in front of the entrance, where also ig the snake, symbol of death. Persephone, holding a 
staff, stands facing the door but looking back at Hermes. The gateway is prostyle; its 
column has two necking-grooves, an antique Convex capital painted white and a red abacus, 
Modern is the painting on the section above the crack running from top of quiver, through 
the centre of Herakles’ shoulder, bridge of Hermes’ nose and thence upwards; also on 
the section from top left of architrave to Persephone’s jaw and thence to the top of 

The vase is Leagran, dated late im the sixth century. [t recalls to me the Acheloos 
Painter: the nose profile with rounded tp, thigh muscles, markings on palm and forearm, 

® ABBY, p, 365.64. ™ London Bg2q. adP 93. 
“ABV, p. 355- . " ABY, p. 382. 
® Bgo7. ABV, p. 969-95; Der. ph gy I 
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and triple-dot decoration appear on an amphora,® profile, ear, and leg muscles on a pelike,?? 
both in London; profile, knee and outer muscies of the leg are to be seen on a neck-amphora 
in Rome®® and with triple-dot decoration and similarity of fold on one in New York." 
The nose and ear can be compared with those on a Iekythos in Munich,** and on another in 
Vienna” there is the white triple-dot decoration and similar drawing of nose and liand. 
These comparisons do not warrant an ascription of the Capesthorne kalpis ta the Acheloos 
Painter, or even to his manner. They do nevertheless show a proximity. 

A fourth Capesthorne vase is by a painter whose better works fall within the Leagros 
Group, the Red-Line Painter. Tt is a small black-figure neck-amphora with triple handles, 
and has the red lines bordering the pattern below the pictures from which the artist is named. 
Itis 06 cm. high; its lip and part of the neck are modern; centrally beneath the foot and under 
the glaze is dipinto AT, On the reverse (Plate X(a)) are two maenads dancing, one with a 
clapper, in attitudes similar to those on two Villa Giulia neck-amphorae.** The obverse, 
heavily restored, shows a youth, centre, abducting a woman to right (? Peleus and Thetis) 
while another woman flees to the left; in the background are vine-sprays. ‘This unimpressive 
vase is certainly not Leagran; it is later, and belongs to the early filth century. 

A vase** (Plate X(5), (c}) which will serve as a transition-piece to the red-figure vases is a 
small neck-amphora which used to stand in the library at Capesthorne, and was seen by 
P. E. Corbett. Part of lip and neck are missing; tlie surface has suffered some damage, 
but there is no restoration. The figures, who in their liveliness and robust humour remind 
one of some of the works of the Acheloos Painter, are A, a silen playing a double flute (note 
the reversed left hand), and B, a silen running with cup and ivy branch, The vase is in the 
experimental Six's technique ;*" its date 1s mear the turn ofthe century. Beazley lists a neck- 
amphora in Florence of the same technique, in the same style; a stammnos of the same 
technique in London is compared by Corbett with the Capesthorne vase, and appears to 
be by the same hand; Beazley quotes another in Berlin as going with this. 

The finest red-figure vase in the collection is a Nolan amphora (Plate XI (a), ())), attri- 
buted by Corbett to the Sabouroff painter,” It is 5: em. high, and has central-mib handles; 
there is no restoration. On the obverse, Apollo stands frontally, looking to his right; he 
wears chiton and himation, a wreath on his hair, and holds in his right hand a lyre bedecked 
with Hbbons, On the reverse, a woman similarly dressed but wearing a sakkos faces night 
and is about to pour a Iibation from the phiale in her ight hand. Red is used freely, and 
especially on the drapery the heavy black lines contrast finely with those of diluted brown. 
The vase ig 4 mature work. Compare with the Capesthorne woman the figure on the reverse 
of Londen E324?" in her stance, her himation folds, especially the heavy border of the 
overhang, the horizontal embroidery of her chiton, and her sakkos, Her stance and 
himation folds are also similar to those of the figure on the reverse of London Eg23.4° The 
Capesthorne Apollo’s hair and wreath may be compared. with Apollo's on the obverse of 
this vase, and his statice and himation overhang with those of the figure on the reverse of a 
third London Nolan amphora, E330." These three vases Beazley classifies as ‘late’. But 
the himation folds of Athena on the obverse of Eg2q and of Hermes on E390 are much more 
elaborate than any on the Capesthorne vase; the dot ornament of Apollo's chiton occurs on 
an earlier Nolan amphora, London E393 ;™ the Capesthorne vase appears to be later than 


e AAV, p. 974.202; “Near the Acheloos Ptr’. 4 ABV, p. 954 and boo £ 





FHS xxvii, pl. t. #658 and 849, ABV, p. 601, 12 and 19. 
m AAV, p. 304.20; Acheloos Por. ABS, pl. 15- ™ ABV, p. 672. . 
m ABY, p. 393.4; Achcloos Ptr. Dee., pl. 42. =m y. V.Pol., p. 8; Haspels, ABL, p. 66. 
"1 ABY, p. 983.10; Acheloos Pr, Dee., pl agit. » ARV, p. A566 
& ABV, p. 395,92; Acheloos Ptr. Haspels, ABEL, =" ARV, p. 559-67. 
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® ABY, p. 979-270; “recalls the Acheloos Ptr,’ 1 ARV, p. 559-69. 
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this, and for its drapery there are close parallels on two cups in Rome.“ These comparisons 
and the quict maturity of the Capesthorne vase with its careful, pleasing designs would 
suggest a date very near the middle of the fifth century. 

Another Nolan amphora (Plate XII(a), (¢)) of a little earlier date, around 460, 1s a pas- 
ticcio, with neck, shoulder and all the lower part of the vase built up from alien pieces. On 
the obverse, a youth with lyre and flute case runs left: head and shoulders, part of feet and 
border are modern, On the reverse is a draped figure facing right, with head and feet 
ludicrously restored; the border also is modern, Sir John Beazley writes ‘late Berlin Painter; 
as often, hard to say whether still himself or school, especially when there is so little felt’. 

Concluding this selection from the Capesthorne vases is a well-preserved red-figure askos 
with two horses (Plate XII[c)). Dated a little before the middle of the century, it is by the 
Painter of London D12,“ whose relationship to the Penthesileia Painter can here be seen. 
The naturalistic and spirited horses are indebted, particularly in mouth, forelock, car, mane 
and shoulder, to the Penthesileia Painter's drawing, as on his cups in Munich, Hamburg and 
the Louvre.* 

j. M. T. Cuarcron. 

University College, North Staffordshire, 
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NOTES ON THE PANATHENAEA! 


L NomMENCLATURE 


THe most detailed statement is preserved for ys by Harpocration, 4.0, [Tevathjra 


diva Taralyvasa qyero “Adjjrqo:, rd adv wall’ Exacror ¢uavrov, ra 6€ Ged mevraeTypioas, 
avep Kai peydAa éxadouy - “Jooxparns [Mavabyeuine (12.17). Fyaye d€ THe copriyy Tparros 
‘EpryPovos o ‘EHgatarou, cada pio Eddanxds (F. ET. Hf, 4238 Fz) Te Kal ‘Avéporiuuyr 
(324 Fa), dedrepos év a “ArBibos. mpd rovrou Ge ‘Abipmia dxaAetro, ax xev “Forpos 
e > tay "Arnedw (334 Fy), 


According to this account, the original name of the festival was "A@yrain, but this name had 
already been replaced by MJavafjware in what we can regard only as having been still mythical 
times. Since Harpocration does not attempt to explain the nature or the purpose of the 
reforms which he ascribes to Erichthonius, the questions who really founded the Panathenaea 
and why donot arise on his account. All that need be said here is that the name ITava6yjvaca 
may mean one of two things: (a) a festival celebrated by ‘all-Athenians’ [¢f. [avwinia) or (6) a 
festival in honour of Panathena (cf, [Tavdia).". The most important point in Harpocration’s 
statement, however, is the care with which he distinguishes between the two types of 
Panathenaic festival, that xa" draoroy émavrév, and that dd mevaernpidos, ‘which they 
also called peydAa’. The accuracy of his information on this point is demonstrated by official 
inscriptions, which speak of HavaGyvasa rd peydAa (first i in the Erythrae decree of 459-2— 
ATL ii, D1o.3)}* and of Tlewa8yqvace ra xav’ dvavrov (JG iii. 334.51); the epithet pixpd 
describing the annual festival is found only in literature (Lysias 21-2,4, referring to the 
celebrations of 409 and 403; Menander fr. 428 Kérte), Even in official documents [MTova- 
Ojrara can be used alone; but this usage is not so ambiguous as it appears, since, with the 
possible exception of JG i*. 302.58 (== Tod 75. 61) of 415, which will have to be ‘discussed 
later in this paper, 1 have not found a single case in which JTavathjra alone necessarily, or 
even probably, refers to anything but the great Panathenaea. 


1 The paper arose from certam comments on my: 
article, “Peisistrams and Homer" (TAPA, bexxvi, 
1955) |-2t), kindly sent me by Professor R, Hampe 
of Maing. Profesor Hampe, Mr. D. M. Lewis of 
Chrst Church, Oxford, ancl Dr. M. van der Walk 
read drafts, and sent me most helpful comments. I 
have been helped on cermin points by Professor 
"T. B.L.. Welaster, Mr. A. N. Marlow of the University 
af Manchester, and Mr. A. G. Woodhead of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The best way m which 
ft can express my deep gratitude to them for their 
kindness is by making it clear that none of them 
should be supposed to agree with everything I have 
written. . 

In addition to the standard abbreviations [ABY, 
ARV, ATL, ct sim), | quote the following works by 
author's name and page (or other) referenee alone: 
G. F. Hill, Sources for Greek History B.C. g78—-g91", rev. 
R, Meiggs and A. Andrewes (1051); A. Momumsen, 


Feste der Stadt Athen ( dp ;>. Papaspyridi-KRarouzou 
AFA xu age fo5 : K.. Peters, Shadun co den 
panathenaischen Preis (Dit, Ridin, 1941); A. EL 
Raubitschek, Dedications pes the Athenion Adropolis 
(1940); M. N.. Tod, Grek Histortral Inscriptions. 
(1931); W. Aschietaschmann, jol xlvi (1991), 45-60. 

® This second possibility most be admitted, in 
view of H. Mihblestein'’s sumgestion that Jarl may 
have been a Pylian divinity in Mycenaean times 
(Adines 3v, 9956, 788g) ; this onterpretation is perhars 
supported by the existence of Panathenaic festivals 
outside Athem, e.g. at Marathon (Pind. Pyth. vi. Pq 
amd schol. ad /ie—Boeckh’s scepticism ia harelly 
justified). 

4 The earliest occurrence of peydAd as an epithet of 
Harcthjoa is the private dedication by the repo 
duwene Callas son of Didymias (Ne. 162 Eaubit- 
schek), which was presumably made soon after 
Calltas's Olympic victory in 472 (Ol 77—Paus. v.9.9.). 
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I. Tre Attecen Oran or THe FestrvaAn 


It would seem from Harpocration that the Panathenaca, in both its annual and its 
quadrennial form, was founded by Erichthonius; but a more detailed account is given by the 
scholiasts on a passage in the Panathenaicus of Aclius Aristides (xiii. 189.4—5), in which the 
orator refers (o the Panathenaea as the oldest festival in Greece, or perhaps secand only to 
the Eleusinia, On this the scholiasts (ili, 323 Dindorf) comment (@) that according to 
Anstotle’s ‘arrangement’ (rdéfis) of the ancient games of Greece the Panathenaea was second 
in date of foundation to the Eleusinia {we learn later that by “Anstotle’ they mean o tous 
Hlés\ous ovetleiz), and (6) 


d tév Tlavethataw ayaw) raw pixpaw Aeyer (sc. Aristides) -radra wip apyadrepa (only 
Dindorf’s manuscript D contains this vital word), és: "Epiyfovioy tod cca 


yevopen dot re ddvw “Acrepioy rod Tiyarros. tra d¢ peydAa Ileularpatos érolnoer . 

The last sentence of this note wiil claim more detailed consideration later; at present 
there are only two things about the scholiasts’ information to notice: (1) the description of 
Erichthonius as son of Amphictyon, and (2) the connexion of the festival with the killing 
of Asterius the giant. That Hepharstus was Erichthonius's father is the usual version; 
a connexion between Erichthonius, son of Hephaestus, and Amphictyon is given in the 
version of Apallodorus ({iii.14.6), according to which Amphictyon King of Athens was 
expelled by Erichthonius, who then reigned i in his stead, wal rd ev axpomdAa Eoavovy Tir 
*"Athvas tipicaro, cat raw dlavalyaker Tyr copriyp ovveori}caro, Thus the scholiast's 
statement that Erichthonius was Amphictyon’s son is likely to have been a Euhemeristic 
‘correction’ of the older version; if the conventional interpretation of /G i*, 84 (on which 
see below, p. 91) is, as I believe, correct, there was in the fifth century a close connexion 
between He Panathenaca and the worship of Hephaestus. On the other hand, the 
information that the festival was established évi ra dévw “Acrepiov tod Tiyavros, though 
it stems to be entirely unsupported (it is impossible to identify Astenus the giant with any 
of the people named in Roscher, sor, Asterion, Asterios), may preserve at least part of the 
truth: Plato's account of the designs on the peplos | Authyph. Ga) suggests that in histoncal 
times the Athenians recognised a connexion between the festival and Athena’s part in the 
war against the giants, but it is not clear how Asterius comes into the story. Diodorus 
(iv. 60.2) knows of an Asterius who was a son of the younger Minos and Pasiphae, and 
Apollodorus (iii. 1.4) calls the Minotaur Asterius; and it is possible, therefore, that Aristides’ 
scholiast confused what we may call the ‘sacral’ version of the Panathenaic foundation- 
legend, according to which Erichthonius founded it to commemorate Athena's part in the 
war against the giants, and the ‘political’ version, according to which the festival was 
instituted by Thesens. “This alternative version is found in its simplest form in Plutarch 
( Thes. 24.9)¢ Theseus called his unified city Athens and established the Panathenaea as a 
common sacrifice ([TavaGrjvasa Gvolar éxolyoe Kowyy). A more complex account, which 
may eo back to Istrus, is given by Pausanias (viii. 2.1); according to him the Lycara, founded 
at Lycosura i in Arcadia by Lycaon, is even older than the Panathenaea, ToUTw yap Ta aya. 
"Afpmaia Gvope Fy, Havathjvara dc «AnGiywal dacw éxi Oyoéws, Gre tn’ "“Abyraiew dréiy 
mvedeypéven es pier andiray wale. These two versions are soantined by a scholiast 
on Plato |Parm. 1274): 


Rcctohpaet } rd Favathjvatey dopr) kai 6 dyun ¢reby pev mparap tnd "EpixBoviow 
6 “Hfalerav wal Tie "AOnvas, tiarrepoy 52 tim) Onedws ovrayaydrros toby Syyovs ele dav, 
Bote éé 6 ayo dua terre €ruin. 
Plato's scholiast is here a prey to some confusion; the text speaks explicitly of the great 
Panathenaea, so that only the last sentence of his commentary is strictly relevant, unless. 
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one supposes him to imply that the annual festival was founded by Erichthonius and the 
quadrennial by Theseus. 

The double origin of the festival, as given by these various authorities, with its first 
foundation by a son of Hephaestus and its re-foundation or reorganisation by the more 
or less historical Theseus is very reminiscent of the double origin of the Areopagus (for the 
purification of Ares, and then again for that of Orestes). [t has often been suspected that 
the Areopacus legends have been manipulated for political ends; and it is therefore at least 
possible that the same is true of the Panathenaic legends. It would be rash to attempt to 
name the persons who might be suspected of this latter manipulation, but it ts reasonably 
clear that these stories must have beet addressed to an audience which had reason to believe 
that the Panathenaic festival in some form had existed since time immemorial. 


TU. Tae Earcrest Form oF THE Festiva 


The oldest reference to a festival in honour of Athena at Athens is in the Catalogue of 
Ships (/lied ii. 550-1): 
frfa 6€ wir tapout Kal apvetois Adorrat 
Kotpo: Abra qTepreondvint anarrcy, 


The whole passage of which this couplet forms part has been suspected (e.¢. by Miss Lorimer, 
Homer and the Monuments, 1950, 442-9) of having been interpolated in the sixth century in 
compliment to Peisistratus, Even if this were 80, it would remain the oldest literary refer- 
ence to the Athenian worship of Athena; but ifit is, it can only be said that it is surprising 
that it should refer only to an annual sacrifice, and not to the great quadrennial festival 
which, according to Aristides’ scholiast, Peisistratus himself established: The sacrifice 
is of course the essential part of the festival, from the religious point of view, at all periods; 
but its existence implies that of at least three further elements: (i) the aye» proper, i.e, the 
gathering of the citizens: (for the earliest sense of dyeiv see H. J. M(ettc) in Lfig.£., 40,), 
(ii) the procession which brings the victims to the altar, and. (iii) the feasting and Jollifica- 
tion which follow the sacrifice. Even in the oldest form of the festival it is probable that the 
jollification would invelve a considerable element of competition, but there is reason to 
think that these competitions, if they existed, remained for a long time unofficial and 

It will, ! think, appear from what is said below that what we know of the arrangements. 
for the anmual festival in historical times is likely to be a better guide to the oldest form of 
the festival than the more claborate arrangements for the great Panathenaea; if that is so, 
we ean say that in the late fourth century the most important parts of the annual Pana- 
thenaea after the sacrifices were the all-night festival (ravvyts) and the procession which 
began at sunrise after the pannychis (JC ii-iii*. 934, especially lines gr—g); in the late fifth 
century the annual celebration included also xvwAvoi yopol and ryppyywrat, for whom 
xopyyot were required (Lysias Xxi.2,4). 

The lines from the Catalogue of Ships, if they refer (as it is reasonable to suppose that 
they do) to the earliest known form of the Panathenaca, suggest that the festival followed the. 
same lines every year; and if this were so, there would be no place tm this earliest known 
ritual for the offering of the peplos unless it were annual, like the sacrifice. Mr. CG. J. 
Herington (Athena Parthenos and Athena Polias, 1955, 17, $2 11.) has shown that the xoanon 
was clothed: but in the fifth century and later the peplos was offered only quadrennially, at 
the great Panathenaesa, The ritual. associated in histerical ime: with the making of che 
petlos had many archaic features (though it is not clear that quadrenniality was one of 
them), but it does not follow that these are of Attic origin—a very similar peplos-titual was 
carried out quadrennially in honour of Hera at Olympia, and the Attic ceremony in the 
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form in which we know it may have been an archaising imitation of the Olympic ritusl. 
Even if we suppose, with Miss Lorimer, that the so-called Supplicatio in Iliad vi, 271-311, is 
a sixth-century Attic interpolation (and the case for this is far weaker than that for inter- 
polations in a catalogue—CR ii, 1952, 15), it should be noted (a) that this view implies 
that the Athenian peplo-ritual was new in the sixth century, and (4) that the person who 
must be supposed to have remodelled Book vi to take the Supplicatio must have tegarded it 
not as a recurrent ritual for each repetition of which a peplos was to be specially made (as 
it was at Athens) but as an emergency appeal, using a peplor which, however it was 
cherished by its owner, had not been made lor that, or any ntual, purpose. 

In later times, as may be inferred from the comeidence of Aristotle's information about 
the Panathenaic @0Aa (Ath. Pol. 60.1,3) with the prize-lists which are preserved in inscriptions 
af the fourth and later centuries (JG ii-iii?, 2511 ff), the great Panathenaea ineloded a con-- 
siderable variety of competitions: music, athletics and horse-racing, in which the prizes 
went to individual competitors; suppyoral, etavdpia,* and a torch-race, in which the main 
prizes wert to those who bore the cost of the Aeroupyia (JG ii-ii*, 3022); and a boat-race, 
in which the prize went to the victorious tribe; there were also individual prizes for evavdpia 
(4th, Pol. 60.3) and for the winning Aqpradpddpes (IG fi-ii*, 2911.77). Of these it 1s 
reasonably certain that the individual competitions were instituted in the sixth century and 
confined to the ‘great’ Panathenaea; but it has already been shown that myppiyveral com- 
peted at the annual festival in the fifth century, and it is therefore possible that ‘tribal’ 
contests formed part of the annual festival from very early times; there is something distinctly 
archaic about the idea of a confest in edavépia, and it is at least possible that the torch-race 
preceded the pannychis (see note g, below), But if these contests existed before ‘306° it seems 
pretty clear from the silence of our authorities that official records had not been preserved 
into historical times—and the prizes were evidently not of an imperishable kind, 


[V. ‘566° B.C. AND ALL THAT 


The early years of the sixth century saw considerable developments in many Greek 
festivals, usually on the model of the Olympic games; and it is evident that the Athenians 
were not far behind the organisers of the Pythian, Isthmian and Nemear festivals (to say 
nothing of Gleisthenes of Sicyon) in feeling that their chief festival required to be brought 
into line with the new ideas. The essential feature of the new ideas was the institution of 
organised competitions, especially in horse-racing, athletics and mousife; and there is archaco- 
logical evidence that official prizes for equestrian and athletic competitions had been 
established at the Panathenaea by a date which may be roughly determined as “about 560". 
‘This evidence is provided by the earliest representatives of the long series of Attic vases 
which are known as ‘Panathenaic amphorae’.® Many of these are authenticated as prizes 
by the official inscription TON AQENE@EN AGAON which they bear; others, although 
they are without the inscription and are usually smaller in size than the inscribed amphorac, 
are of the same shape as the inscribed amphorae and bear the same kind of decoration 
(notably the panel with the armed figure of Athena). The precise purpose of these smaller 
amphorae has not been determined, bur the scenes with which they are decorated can 
legitimately be used as evidence for the existence at the period at which they were mace of 
certain types of competition not attested by actual prize amphorae, 





( Though | canny prove it, Dam inclined to think 1 On Panathenasic amphorar in general, see J. D. 
that the Panathenaic amphora in the Cabinet des Henzley, The Developrunt of Attic Black-Figure (1951), 
Miédzilles, No. 249 (No. 8 in the appendix to thi chi vill; Aga xhvii (i943), a4t FE The smaller 
paper), may show a part of this contest, 2 iii Panathenaics mentioned above should mot be com- 
914.007 mentions a contest in dpawemic pdybos, fimed with the miniatures discussed by Beazley in 


which [ take to be bate officialese for BSA xii (1qg0-—5 [publ. roy6]), 16-21. 
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The earliest of these Panathenaic amphorae, to judge by stylistic criteria, is the so-called 
*Burgon’ amphora (B.M. Br30; 4BV 89, Burgon group No. 1), which was awarded for a 
contest with the two-horse chariot; the carliest Panathenaic amphorac showing foot-races 
(Halle inv. 560; ABV 120: Chicago, Univ., fr.; ABV 110, Lydos No. 34) are not much later 
than the Burgon amphora. The absolute date of these vases cannot be determined from 
internal evidence; but (as has already been said) a date ‘about 560° would best suit the 
stylistic evidence. As will be shown later, there is evidence that musical contests of vanous. 
kinds were being held at the Panathenaca by the middle of the sixth century; but it is mot 
possible to give an absolute date for the institution of either the equestrian or the musical 
contests. For the athletic contests, on the other hand, an absolute date is provided by an 
entry in Euscbius’s Chromgon, which appears m Jerome's Latin version (ed. Helm, 1956, 
ro2a—b) under the years of Abraham 1450-1 and OL53.9-4 (i.e. 566, 565 8-c.) as follows: 


‘Agon gymnicus quem Panathenaeon 
VOCant, actus ; 


the Armenian version, as translated by Karst (1911, 198), under OL53.4 (Abr.1451), Le. 
565, has ‘Der Athener Nacktkampf-Agon ward eingesetzt’. We do not know on what tus 
dating is based; it is possible that it goes back to an official inscription giving a victor-list, 
or perhaps to a private dedication, but it is not to be supposed that the origmal document 
(if there was one) gave the date in terms of the Olympic cycle—an official inscription, if we 
may judge by the dramatic inscriptions, might be expected to give the archon’s name, and 
that could be converted into Olympic terms, but it is not likely that private dedications of 
the sixth century would be dated at all. In any case the name of the archon (which is the 
essential link between Athenian information and Olympic chronology) is, as usual, absent 
from Eusebius’s evidence, It will therefore perhaps be advisable to say that, so far as our 
evidence goes, the athletic *meeting’ at the Panathenaea was first made official in “566'— 
the inverted commas being meant as a symbol of our uncertainty about the manner in 
which this dating has been arrived at. It is probable that both the equestrian ‘meeting’ 
and the musical ‘festival’ (both legitimate modern translations of ayay, considered a8 a senes 
of contests for prizes) were made official at the same time; and If that is so the date “566° can 
properly be usec as a ferminus post quam for the making of the earliest truc Panathenaic 
amphorac.® 

Mme. Karouzou, it is true, maintains that the amphora Athens N.M. 549 (for details, see 
Appendix, No, 19), which she dates about 570 (502; Peters, of. cid., 13 (above, 0. 1), finels her 
argument ‘iberzeugend’), is as she calls it ‘oroto-Panathenaic’, and that it provides evidence 
for horse-races and competitions in adAgria) at the Panathenaea before 566. ‘There secm 
to me to be several difficulties in the way of accepting this suggestion, (1) Mme- Karcuzou 
has pointed out that the form of the amphora is very closely related to that of the carlicst 
explicitly Panathenaic amphorae; but it does not follow from this that there was felt to be 
anything specifically Panathenaic about this particular form of amphora when it was first 
developed. Its adoption for Panathenaic purposes may have been entirely accidental; and 
indeed there is the clearest possible evidence that one painter at least with a Panathenaic 
amphora to his credit found it possible to use an amphora of specifically “Panathenatc’ 
shape for a non-Panathenaic occasion (Oxford 1q20.107; ABV Og, Burgon group No. 2). 
(2) Mme. Karouzou herself identifies the aulete not a3 a competitor but as the legendary 
virtuoso Olympus, and there is nothing to show that the horseman on the other side is a 
competitor either, (3) Nothing in the decoration of the vase suggests any Panathenatc 


* Beazicy’s suggestion (Development 88) that the value which it hus hitherto had 2s an absolute: date 
Burgon amphora may be earlier than 566, «ce it to which the stylistic chronology of early sixth- 
shows « horse-race, is a legitimate inference from century black-fgure vase-painting can be related. 
Fiusebius’s silener: but if it is rizht “466° loses any | 
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feference. It may therefore be urged that this vase should not be treated as m any way 
relevant to the problem of the content of the Panathenaic festival before ‘566°; but even if 
this view is not acceptable, it still remains the fact that a vase dated on stylistic grounds 
‘about 570' cannot be regarded as significantly older than an event dated on chronographical 
evidence "466". [tis very possible (and has already been admitted in this paper) that there 
were unofficial contests at the Panathenaea before 566": but in the present state of the evi- 
dence it is safest to assume that the official aydwes at which individuals competed for d@\a 
were instituted in ‘566’. 

This date may be presumed to rest, in the last analysis, upon the identification of the 
archon in whose year the agen gymnicus is first recorded as having been held; and a remmant 
of this identification is perhaps preserved for us in what Mr, T. J. Cadoux (FHS Ixviii, 1948, 
104) has with exemplary moderation described as ‘the very corrupt text’ of Marcelinus, 
Vit, Thue, 2-4, the relevant parts of which run as follows in Jacoby's text (F. gr, H. 3 Fo): 


GHx€llra yap ex waAaion Tut yeree pds: Milriadyy ror orparnydv, Tan de Mideedéne pds 
Alaxoy roy Aids . ..,.(3) wai rourots AiGupos paprepe;, Depenvony ev Tit MPEITHE Tan Toropiav 
@aoxwr ovr ce ‘Pitas b¢ 6 Aiavros otkel ev "Alyjwas. <x rotrou be agi 
AaixAos voi 6¢ “Enliveos- rot d¢ "Axéeorwp~ rot de “Ayrjrap- rot b€ Oct aAws - 
de Avxns - roi de TTéduaw + cof 6 Adios tod be “Ayapsjerwp -: rot be Ticavdpos - reg" 
ob a&pyovrog dv ‘ABi wus rod Be Midrange] vod 8¢ ‘Irwordeldys, 26" ob dayouros <év 
"Abies > Tavulijvaen ér€0y~ cr00 be KiyleAos -> sot S¢ Midvuliins, és duauce Xeppdynoov, 
(4) poprupel be rovrow Kal “EMdvixos dv rie eriypadopdin ‘Aowmide (4. F22), 


Pherecydes would be a highly respectable authority, especially for the family history of the 
Philaidae in the sixth and early fifth centuries,’ if only we could be sure that the manuscripts 
of Thucydides preserved any thing like his exact words; but the quotation is at best at second 
hand (Didymus may have taken i it from a text of Pherecydes’ Histerae, but can we be sure 
that Marcellinus took it direct from Didymus?), and Jacoby’s array of brackets shows how 
little confidence we can place in the accuracy of the scribes to whom we owe the text of 
Marcellinus, Even in the best preserved texts, genealogies are particularly liable to corrup- 
tran by the interpolation of marginal gloses; and even if in the present case we could feel 
confident that Pherecydes himself wrote the relevant words 44" of dpyorros Tlarafivais er2My, 
we should still have to admit that even the most conscientious scribes have a great tendency 
to attach such parenthetical clauses to the wrong antecedent. In this case, the way in which 
some scribe restrained himself from following up what seems to have been a false start after 
Ticavépes may give us some small degree of confidence that the clause which concerns us is 
in fact in what for the scribe was the right place; but we have no reason to feel any confidence 
that Pherecydes put it there. Thus there are good grounds lor hesitation before we claim 
Pherecydes’s authority for the proposition that the Panathenaea was instituted in the archon- 
ship of Hippecleides;* but even if we overcome our hesitation, it may still be reasonably felt 
that Cadoux's conclusion (/o¢. cit.) that Hippocleides was ‘probably’ archon in 566-5 does 
not err from excess of scepticism. 

Even so, our authorities do not claim that Hippocleides had anything direetly to do with 
thie official recognition of the agen gymnicur at the Panathenaca in his vear; so far our only 


* F. Jacoby, “The First Athentan Prose-Writer® 
(Afmemor, 3 Ser. xin (1947), 19~64 (= AbA, ger griecli, 


‘nite is one of the regular words for ‘ta hold 
(a festival)’, gf such tiths o¢ aflo-féng, dyoon- 


Creactichtodrihung, ed. -H. Bloch, 1956, too-43); 
be deals with Fe at pp. 30 [itg) and 44 n. 31 (118), 


Tn the second passage the date of Hippocleides is. 


given as 456-5; this was. presumably a printer's error 
in the (947 edition, but if. so it t unfortwnale that 
it ies been perpetuated in the 1956 reprint, 


Dérne, but inowhat we may call the thronographical 
sivie Ii amay be used in the sense ‘imsticuie’, Se too 
with cya, ager, tomlr, in the already 
quoted from Harpocration, |crome pelt ihe scholiast 
on. Arstide. 
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positive statement is that of the scholiast on Aristides: ra 62 peydAa ITesotorparos érolnve—and 
indeed this is the only picce of positive evidence for any connexion between Peisistratus 
and the festival at all." Seltman indeed (Greek Coins*, 1955, 49) asserted boldly that 


‘By 566 it is obvious that he (se. Peisistratus) was already in complete control of the 
state machinery (se, of Athens) including the state religion, for in that year, in the 
archonship of his friend Hippocleides, he founded the celebrated quadrennial festival 
known as the Greater Panathenaca’, 


thus flying in the face of all our other eviderice about the chronology of Peisistratus’s tyran- 
ni¢s; but even the more sober account of the events of 566-5 given by Mr. Hignett (/itstory 
of the Athenian Constitution, 1952, 113) goes far beyond the evidence. L, Zichen’s suggestion 
(RE, 3.2. Panathenaia, 959), that Hippocleides may have founded the athletic games 
{which he quite fatrly distinguishes from the great Panathenaea) and that Peisistratus may 
have given the great Panathenaca its Jater official form at some time during his tyranny, 1s 
more reasonable, but still contains a large element of conjecture, 

It must be said in favour of Ziehen'’s view that it does not require us to suppose any 
personal or political connexion between Hippocleides and Peisistratus, as both Seltman 
and Hignett do. Hignett indeed (op, cit., 326-31) has discussed such evidence as there is 
for some connexion hetween the two mén, and has done his best to unravel the tangled 
skeins of information; but there is no need to suppose (as some do) that because hoth the 
Philaidae and the tyrant’s family are said to have come from Brauron,'* the two families 
must have been on friendly terms or that Peisistratus enjoyed a more stable relationship with 
the Philaidae than he did with the Alemaconidae. In any case, even if the reform of the 
Panathienaea is rightly assigned to the archonship of Hippocleides, and both are rightly dated 
566-5, this gives only a chronological relationship between the reform of the Panathenaca 
and the year of Hippocleides; and many things may have happened in that year with which 
that forerunner of Gallio did not concern himself. Nor (pace Kern, 2Z. se, Brauronia 2, 
Zschietzschimann, 59, and others) ts there any evidence in the statement of Hesychius, 4.2. 


say “Dada Fido padewdel év Boaupave ris ‘Arrucijs, 


that the idea for the rhapsodic contests at the Panathenaea originated in Brauron, or in the 
brain of any Brauronian; there is nothing in Hesychius's words to show when the Brauronian 
practice originated or the source from which it was derived, what form it took, how long it 
went on, or what influence it exerted (if any), Hesychrus’s statement could just as well 
(and just as ill) be used to show that Hipparchus instituted recitations in Brauron after the 
model of those at the Panathenaca, as to show that the idea of the Panathenaic competition 
came from Brauron. 


VY. Hrsropoiot AND ATHLOTHETA! 
Evidence of a major innovation in the worship of Athena in the sixth century ts to be 
found in a group of three dedications from the Acropolis (Nos. 926-8 Raubitschek), all 
carved on stelai and in lettering of very similar character and (presumably) date. All 


* Mr. Lewis has suggested’ to me that someone Even the ow» doubtful: the author of the 


might seek to ¢ombine Plut. Sof a. 7 with Schol, 
Plat. Pheeds, 207 0 é reir djgpeg in an attenrpl 
to show thar Petistratus inatituted the Pannthenaic 
torch-race: but the torch-race was nota part of the 
ap eyomam, and the probability is that it was held 
annually, 23 an introduction to the warez (¢. 
Plat. Rep, i, 9o8a). 


Hipporcher {gagh) says that Peisistratus waa ¢y coe 
Pied, and Plut. Sol. co. 4 shows that this mat 


mean ‘of the deme Fhilandae’, mot “of the Philaid 


clan" (ML P. Nilsson, Colic, Adytis, Gracies, ond 
Potittes tn Ancien! Greere, (951%, 64); Miltiades' branch 
ofthe Philaid clan belongecl to the deme Laciadee 
(Plut: Com. 4, Aleib. 22), 
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three can be restored as having begun viv Spduov drolevay 12: Hed . .. | in Nos. 326 and 327 
there follows a list of names (eight in No. 326, according to Raubitschek’s suggested restora- 
tion; of these six are certain), and No. 327 (like the otherwise much briefer No, 324) gives 
the name of a secretary. No. 326 ends, in Raubitschek’s restoration, 


[keporool tov a}yd[va Verjay zpdro[s| yrav[o] ouide oopfé ya 
this is based on the last line of No, g27: 
[Arporo |ror Tor ayora Pecos yAlav|oormias oop| Ee. 


No. 328 omits both the list of names and this final formula. Raubitschek assumes that 
No, 326 must refer to the Panathenaea of 566 (xpdiro:), anc from the similarity of the letter- 
forms he argues that No. 327 refers to that of 562 or 558, and No. 328 to the next quadrenmal 
festival after No. 327. But all this depends on a further assumption, that dpopow in the 
opening formula of all three inscriptions, and dyey in the closing formula of Nos. 306 and 927, 
refer to the agon gymnicus of the chronographers; and this assumption is by no means self 
evident, in view of the ambiguity of all such words as dycdwv, Spétos, yopés, which may refer 
to an activity, the place where it takes place, or the people who take partiin it. Even if 
Raubitschek is right in referring these inscriptions to the Panathenaca, there is no justifica- 
tion for his assertion {p. 953) that No. 906 ‘can be definitely dated in the year 566°; it has 
already been shown that the date 566 is, to put it mildly, far from certain, and the use of 
the word spérra in No. 326, while proving that it refers to the first of a series of aydves, shows 
that the inscription may not have been cut until at least one further aye im the series had 
already been held2* Perhaps it would be safer to formulate the matter thus: "No, 926 
probably refers to that celebration of the Panathenaea which is conventionally dated to 566, 
but may not have been carved until ar least one further festival of the same type had been 
held; No, 327 refers to such a festival, and probably it and No. 326 were carved at the same 
time; No, 928 seems to refer to a simpler type of festival (without the aydv), and perhaps 
to one which intervened between those referred to in Nos. 926 and 327.’ (It might be 
possible to continue this argument by suggesting that in the beginning the more important 
festival—asin Nos. 326 and 327—was held biennially; and that the quadrennial arrangement 
was introduced later on—but there is no evidence eather way until we come to the fifth 
century, by which time the interval é [ava@yvatwr és avathjvace is regularly referred to in 
official inscriptions as ra térrapa ery.) 
Only in No. 327 is there any reason to feel at all certain that the officers responsible for 
the conduct of the festival are the forerunners of the beards of Aieropoioi who are known to us 
from inscriptions (see the references in the index to /G i*. s.p. for the filth century); 30 far 
as the texts go, the other dedications might have been made by a/Alothetat, such a5 are known 
to us in connexion with the Panathenaea from the late fifth century onwards. Aristotle, 
describing the organisation of the Athenian state in lis own time, mentions two boards of 
hieropoioi, whom the people select by lot: of émi va dxfijpara (Ath. Pol. 54.6) and of war’ 


" Raubitachrk 410 comme|»nts: ‘For Aiporoi! it 
would be equally possible to restore «nf, which 
point.” The shorter word would, it seems, upset the 
distribution of letters on (he stone, and hence other 
para of Raubitchek's restorntions; but since 
Faubiuchek doea not seem to regard this as a 
feriogs objection, it might perhaps be hetter to write 
fel rather than «el, and to hill the gap between 
"Arrdirop onl fof with Aiporoe! suitably divided 
between lines 3 and 4. 


1 Profesor Hampe has suggested to me the 
possibility that all three inscriptions were carved and 
set wp at the same time, after ‘the third: fesnval of the 
erica, | ami inclined oo think that the more sum- 
mary form of No. 422 it to be undérsiood as showing 
that it dealt with a les nmportant occamon than the 
ether two. If so, ir would strengthen the case for 
the featival ini question being the Panathenara; Nes. 
926 atid 327 would refer to the “great" Panathenaea, 
am! No. 928 to the ‘little’ featival. 
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évavrdv (ibid., 7). The duties of the first board are not further described ; those of the second 
are to conduct certain sacrifices and to administer all the wevrermpides except thie Pana- 
thenaea. Five werrerypides are then listed: [ec]s dijhov, Bpavpura, [- - -ja, "EAewcrive, 
Tlavathvain; after which Aristotle goes on wal rovrww obdeuia dv rip adres éyytyvera." In 
Chapter Ga he deals with the arrangements for the Panathenaea: 
(1). - + wAqpados 82 xal dBAobéras Séka dvipas, Eva ris duAfs exdorns. ovo: Oe 
_  boxtpacbdres dpyoun rérrapa ery, tal Swecotot rye Te Wop Tay Tlavatywaiay eai row 
dyara Tie Loves Kal TOV yURMIKOF ayia cal tyr inrodpopiav, Kal Tov vérAgr moofrrat 
kai rots dupopets owwirras pterd tis Boudrs, wai to €hacow tots alittnrais amrodidenc. 
(2) ouldeyeras Be 7d. €Aacor dro ray popiwiv * elompdrre: $¢ ruby Ta yopla xexTHpEevous 
év ols af joplas toi d dpyow , .- (3) ovdAdgas ofy 6 apyuw ro df” éavrou yyvdperor [s¢- 
Ehastov | vois Taplow wupadidcow eis dxpotoAu, iat ove éore avaiiia mparepov.<is * el peor 
adyov, mpi ay daray mapaid rots paplius. of Ge tapas row pew GAlew yporer Thpotow er 
dxpomdia, tols 62 Mavabyrains avoperpobm ors abAoPéras, ol S° abAoféran rots wien 
ray ayancrav. don yap d0Aq trois pew Tr povurety kay dpyipioy kal ypuoia, Tots be 
ri elavéplay domiSes, rots bé row yupwixdr dyava Kat Tv immodpoptay flair. 


On this we may note: (1) that the most probable subject for xAqpodes (as in 59-7; immediately 
before) is of éveo dpyorres; (2) that the athtotheiai were in office for four years (we do nat 
know exactly when their term of office began, but the probability is that they laid it down as 
soon as their conduct of the great Panathenaea had been officially approved, perhaps at 
the first regular meeting of the assembly after the celebration); (3) that by Tlavatiwaa here 
Aristotle means the great Panathenaea; this is indicated by the tenor of his account in this 
chapter, since he speaks of the making of the peplos, which was offered only at the grest 
Panathenaca in historical times, and since the procedure for the collection of the oi) by the 
archon of each year, and for its preservation and periodical issue by the famiai to the athle- 
thetai, is manifestly designed to provide for issues at intervals of more than a single year's 
duration, That this is so is confirmed not only by Aristotle's own words in 62.2: 


abAobéra: 6° dv Upuravetp bermvota tov “ExaropBarara pve, 


srav yo ra ITavraéyjraca, 


which shows that ra Wavathjvaca carmot refer to an anneal event, but also by the almost 
contemporary inscription JG ti-in?, 334.g1-2: rovs de lepomounis tole diouwourras 7a 
Tavabivan va war’ evayrdw crovely rye ma[erpyiia] ws xaMioryy ty Ge@ Kal THY OEM 
wearer dye’ WAueo andere, | 
which shows that the celebration of the annual Panathenaea was still in the hands of the 
hieropoioi, presumably those «ar évavrdv, towards the end of the fourth century, and 
incidentally may help to explain the intrusive ¢ 82 [Tavathjea in Ath, Pol. 54.7. 

= It now becomes necessary to inquire when the athlothetat, whose title shows that they were 
orginally concerned only with the daa (i.e. the contests in which individuals competed for 
prizes—for the original sense of d#Aov sce S.L(aser) in Lfig-L. sv, aefAov), had taken over 
the whole administration of what was certainly the most important festival in the Athenian 
calendar, and from whom, The inseriptional evidence suggests that a board of Ateropotot 
was still in contro! of a peuteteris in honour of Athena involving d0Aa (and in connexion with 
which there is a mention of music) in the year 421-20 (/G i*, 84 of that year) “4 but athlothetar 


3 For reasons to be explained below, D believe that attg@ dreiaeta> yivetai, Most editors, however, 
the iruc interpretation of thes words m) ‘None of take ér tp) ofte to mean ‘in. the same place”, 
these fie. the four celebrations with which the “| follow Deubner, Aftioche Feete (1992), 222 n. 6, 
hierofoiot are concerned] occurs in the same year’; if in assuming that this fentetens was the great Pann- 
si, § dé Dorefijwaia must be anintrustion of avery thenaca; the onus of proof scoms to me te rest on 
common type, and we should perhaps read én mj those who wish to argue that if was not. 
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receiving g tal, és Haraléraca appear in the accounts for 415 (Tod, No. 75,61), and in the 
accounts for 410 we have not only atilothetai receiving 6 tal. ¢ Mavabevuea ré peydae (Tod, 
No. 83.6—7), but also hteropotot ear [2 |mavroy recetving 5rty dr, €5 rér éwardp per (sbid., 7-3). 
All these payments were made in the second prytany of the year; in the case of that for 415 
the actual date is given (20th day of the prytany), Professor B.D. Meritt calculated (Athenian 
Calendar in the Fifth Century, 1928, 99-4) that in 415 Pryt. ii. 20 must have fallen on 25 or 26 
Hecatombacon, i.c. two or three days before the main celebration of the Panathenaca on 
e8 Hecatombaeon: and he inferred from this that the payment to the allothetar must have 
been to meet expenses for the celebration of 415 (i.e, the “little Panathenaea). He has. 
repeated the inference at least twice since then (AFA xxiv, 1930, 143; Athenian Financial 
Decuments, 1932, 73), but without producing any new arguments; and Tod (op. cit., 190-1) 
accepts his view that the payment was intended “for the Lesser Panathenaea of 415", thourh 
without seeming to be entirely satisfied that the payments were in fact made, as Meritt 
holds, before the celebration (Tod qualifies this part of the sentence with ‘apparently’). 
However, the weakness of Meritt’s view lies not in his calculations, but in the inference 
which he draws from them; we may take it from him that the payment to the athlotietat 
és [Tovabdiraa on Pryt, ii, 20 of 415 was in fact made on 25 or 26 Hecatombaecon without 
accepting his view that the payment was intended to mect expenses of the Panathenaic 
celebration of 415.. Quite apart from the fact that this passage, if taken in the sense which 
Meritt gives it, becomes the only passage anywhere in a filth-century inscription in which 
Tevatiace alone refers to the annual Panathenaca, and the only direct evidence at all that 
the athlothefai were ever concerned with the annual Panathenaea, tt need only be aid that 
the suggestion that the elfJothetat in 415 received a sum of q tal, to enable them to make 
preparations for a festival to be held at most two or three days later is administrative nonsense. 
Speaking generally, a payment of this kind may be either a remmbursement of expenses 
already incurred or an ‘imprest’ to enable impending expenses to be met. If these payments 
in the second prytany are retmbursements 1t is curious, to say the least of it, that the ‘little’ 
Panathensea of 415 should have cost 50 per cent more than the great Panathenaca of 410 
feyen allowing for the special difficulties of the latter year}." and perhaps even stranger 
that a board of athlotetai which could let itself be as much as g tal. out of pocket could not 
wait until the festival was over and all the accounts could be settled together. But indeed 
the proposition that a board of ordinary Athenian officials [there is no suggestion that the 
athlothesta was or had ever been a liturgy) could bear expenses amounting to at least a tal. 
out of pocket has only to be stated for its absurdity to appear; and the conclusion must 
therefore be that these payments in the second prytany were by way of imprest, and if s0 
they can only have been for a celebration of the great Panathenaca {as indeed is specifically 
stated in the accounts for 410). A much better. suggestion than Meritt’s is, IT think, that 
already in the Panathenaic period 416-14 the athlothetat were being appointed on much the 
same basis as at the time when the Ath, Pol. was written (i.¢. for a four-year term, probably 
from just after one great Panathenaca until just after the next), that their duties required 
them to maintain a substantial imprest throughout their term of office, and that the normal 
time for replenishing this imprest to meet the expenses of the coming year was in the second 
prytany (which would normally begin a few days afier the celebration of the great Pana- 
thenaea, though it could not be relied upon to preserve the same chronological relationship 
to cach of the annual festivals in the cycle), [fsa the 6 tal. of 410 would be an initial pay- 
ment towards the preparations for 406, and the 9 tal, of 415 would be a fourth (and perhaps 
final) payment towards the cost of the preparations for 414—wher naturally a rather larger 
sum would be required than in the first year ofa cycle. Tf that is so, the fact (if fact itis) 

4 Cotsider the Bgures in JG tail, ggg; the minac’ when discussing the provision Of beasts for 
inscription deala explicivly with the acrangements for the sacrifice; 500 dr. are allowed besides for the 
the annual Panathenaea, ated speaks of ‘the forty panttrchis. 
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that in 415 the payment to the athlothetai was made a couple of days before the ‘little’ 

Panathenaca must be regarded as the merest accident of intercalation; and the omission of 
the words ra jreydAa may be accounted for by the suggestion that the book-keeper for 415 
felt (as his successor for 410 did not) that no one needed to be told which Panathenaea the 
athlothetat ackministered. 

If the foregoing arguments are sound, the transfer of responsibility for the great Pana- 
thenaea from the Airopotet to the athlothetai must have occurred ‘after 421-20 but in time for 
the celebration of 414, Lec, at latest just after the celebration of 418. The reason lor the 
change is perhaps to be found in. the institution (nominally at least a re-institution) of the 
Delian penieteris in 426-5 (Thuc. iii, 104.2); it may reasonably be suggested that the celebra- 
tion of two pentetenides in a single year was found to ask too much of the Ateropois:, and that 
it was therefore thought best to transfer the established {and more important) festival to a 
separate board, leaving the /ierspoioi to administer the Delian festival. (The suggestion 
may be hazarded that it was the scale of Nicias’s preparations for the celebration of the Delia 
in 418-17—Plut. Vu, 3—which led tothe new arrangement.) It is a prort almost a certainty 
that 4 board of athiofhelar had existed from the first institution of atila at the Panathenaeca 
fie. from *566"), as subordinates to the Ateropoiet, and it is conceivable that the board's 
tenure was more than annual from the beginning; if so, the clevation of the athlothetat about 
418 to be the official controllers of the whole festival may have been little more than the 
recognition of what had been for many years an administrative reality. But in view of 
Raubitschek’s words (p, 355) : *‘Mommisen (Feste der Stadt Athen, pp, 125 ff.) has produced good 
evidence that the office of the athlothetal was created in the middle of the fifth century, and 
that the athlothetai superseded the hieropoioi’, it must be emphasised (a) that our only 
direct evidence for the existence of athlothetai in any capacity before 415 has to be extracted 
from a passage in Plutarch's life of Pericles (74.11—to be discussed in the next section of this 
paper), (4) that there is no evidence that the affiothetat were in full administrative control 
of any Panathenaic festival before 415, and (¢) that Mommsen's only senous evidence that 
the change took place about the middle of the fifth century is a far too early dating of the 
inscription which we now know as [JG i". 84 (Feste 125 n. 4: “Die Inschr. wird der Mitte des 
V.Jahrh., 440 folg., zugewiesen’). 


WIL Pericees ano tae PANATHENAEA: (1) THe Opetos 


Plutarch’s account of what has been called ‘Perikles’ Panathenaic Law of 44° B.c.’ 
(H, T. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Miad, 1952, 30) is. a parenthesis in his discussion of Pericles’ 
contributions to the cultural life of Athens, and especially of Pericles’ building activities. 
In 13.7-12 he deals successively with the following buildings: the Parthenon, the Tele- 
stermon at Eleusis (both 13.7), the (middle) Long Wall (19.7-8), the Odeion (19.q—11), and 
the Propylaea [1g.12), The passage dealing with the Odeion runs as follows: 


(0) To & "Qidetor, + per dvros dabecea solvedpov cai radvervder, +i 6 dpewer repexdAures 
Kai KaTaMTds €x pide Kopudijs merorjudvar, elxova A€youor yeveotlo wai pinnae sis BaoAdwe 
chs, eTierarodyro¢g Kal ToUlrw TepiiAdove. 

(10) 6:6 wal waAw Aparives dv Opdzrais (fr. 71 K,) walle: wads abrdr 

6 aywwoxddados Zevs Gb¢ 
mpotépyerat [HepixAdns] rede tov eri Too kpainow 
éyuur, eretbr) TOpeT paxov TrupoiyeTa. 

(11) dedormovperos 6" 6 LTepexAqs rére nparow einydicaro povarni}s ayava Trois 
TTavatyratois dyeotas, wat duerafer adro;y aihaierns aipeteis Kallors yor) Tate dynam quero: 
avAety 7; ddew 7 xfapilew. Geawro de kal rore wal row dAMov ypdvow év "Qideiw robs poverkous 
ayeoras, 
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If this account is compared with that of the other buildings, it will be seen that, although 
it is less specific on one point (the architect's name is not given), it is in every other respect 
the most elaborate. In the case of the Long Wall, it is true, we-are given an anecdote 
(Socrates’ claim to have heard Pericles introduce a motion about it, of, Plat. Georg. 455¢! 
and a quotation from Gratinus (fr. gooK.); but the Odeion is the only building which ts 
described in any detail (though I do not think that even the most attentive reader would 
gather, either from Plutarch or from Cratinus, that the building was im fact rectangular in 
plan), and also the only one of which it is exphoitly said that Pericles acted as émorarys 
for it (thouch «al sodrw implies that he must have acted in the same capacity for the Long 
Wall, and perhaps for the Parthenon and Telesterion as wellj2® Tt may be that Plutarch 
felt it necessary to describe the Odeion in some detail because it was no longer to be seett, 
having been burnt down carly in the first century 8.c., and. perhaps also because its shape was 
in some way (though it is not at all clear in what way) relevant to the quotation from Crati- 
nus's Thracian Women which follows immediately after; but the absence of the architect's 
name from what is otherwise so well-informed an account is worth emphasising, particularly 
in view of Vitruvius's statement that it was Themistocles who ‘roofed in’ ( pertexif) the Odecion, 
using stone columns and ships’ masts and yards from the Persian spoils (de Arch. ¥..9.0 = 
Hill®, p. 273). 

As between Themistocles and Pericles archaeology is strictly neutral; the Greek Archaco- 
logical Society excavated the site of the Odeion from 1914 onwards (there is a convenient 
summary of the results in Judeich, Topograpftie pon Athen*, 1931, 306-8), but found no evidence 
by which the date of the fifth-century building could be determined. Evidence was found 
that there had been stone columns and a great deal of wood in the construction of the build- 
ing; but there was nothing to show how long the Odeion had been completed before the 
construction of the ‘Periclean’ theatre (Pickard-Cambridge, Theatre of Dionysus al Athens, 
1946, 15 —.), which Professor Dinsmoor is now inclined to date to the last quarter of the 
fifth century (Studies presented to David Moore Robinson, 1, 1951, 317-18), Nevertheless, there. 
are certain arguments which can be urged in favour of the ascription of the earliest building 
on the Odeion site to Themistocles rather than to Pericles. In the first place, the construcuon 
of a building in imitation of the Great King’s tent and the use in it of spars ‘ex spoliis Persicis’ 
seems more likely in the seventies when the capture of Mardonius’s tent after Plataca was 
still a living memory and when the spars from Salamis (and Mycale?) were still sound, than 
in the forties of the fifth century; and there is some evidence besides that the Odeion may 
have been in use early in the century. Hesychius (s,.) defines qidetor as 


vénos dv ch aplv vo Gdarpov KaTamxevaollqvas ot padxpdot Kal of xilapmied TryuntiLorro, 


and it is usual to connect this with the anecdote preserved by Suidas 5.0. ITperivas (x 2290 
Adler): 


.. « tndeaxvepdvov 82 rotrou ouweBy ra ixpia, éf’ hv ovijresar of Vearal, receiv. Ne eK 
ratrou Béarpor wKodopyOy ‘APyvacots. 


‘The evidence about these fepia has been collected and discussed by Pickard-Cambridge 
lop. <it., 10-15); and it seems fairly safe to conclude that this accident took place at some 
time in the first thirty years of the fifth century.’7 It is therefore possible that we should 


® In 19.14 Plutarch applies the verb émororeiy Pratinat competed against Choerilus and Acechylus 
to Pheidias, whom he hae already described in 19.6 in OL7o (so0-qnG).. It should be noted thar 
es Pericles" ‘g peril = (iriswones wartoy), Hesychius dom mot say fo which theatre te refers: 
1 Pesce Wilhelm Schmid (Gack d, gr. Lit, ti, 1994, ‘be might be speaking of the “Pericioan’ (or even of 
169 m. 7), there iv no necesary connexion between the Lycurgean) one. 
this anecdote and Suidas’s preceding statement that 
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recognise the following stages in the pre-Periclean evolution of the Odeion: (1) an open for 
perhaps, if we insist on Vitruvius’s use of “per-texit’, partially roofed) area in which musical 
contests were held, probably from some time in the sixth century onwards; (2) the roofing 
in of this area by Themistocles, not long after Plataca; (4) the disuse of the Odeion for musical 
contests at about the time when the new @¢arpow was built (perhaps about 470)—the musical 
contests were either transferred to the theatre or discontinued (Hesychius's words would hear 
either interpretation). If this were so, Pericles’ contibution to the history of the Odcion 
would not be its first building (which, it may be noted, neither Plutarch nor Cratinus ex- 
plicitly attributes to him) but its repair and restoration to its original use. 

The next problem is to date Pericles’ activity in connexion with the Odeion; and here 
we are entirely dependent on Plutarch. In 19.7 and 9 and again in 13.12-14 he seems to 
be working on information which, though incomplete (it omits, for example, the "Theseum’ 
and the temple of Ares) and at times rather anecdotal, is entirely factual and circumstantial ; 
and it might fairly be argued that the order of the buildings (Parthenon, Telesterion, Middle 
Wall, Odcion, Propylaca) iis to be taken as chronological. Ifso, Pericles should be taken 
to have begun work on the Odeion at some time between 447-6 (Parthenon, ¢f. Hill By, 
p. 297) and 437-6 (Propylaea, ¢f. Hill? B65, p. 307) ; but since we cannot date the Telesterion, 
the Middle Wall, or the Odeion, it is best to be cautious about this. lt is usually believed 
that we can come nearer to the date at which Pericles’ work on the Odcion was completed, 
and. the building itself brought into use, by inference from Plutarch’s quotation from 
Cratinus's Thracian Women. It is argued that the words éredé) robarpaxow wapoiyera: are a 
reference to the ostracism of 445, in which Thucydides son of Melesias was ostracised; and 
hence that the play was produced in the spring of 442, by which ime the Odeion must have 
been finished—or why would Pericles be wearingit asa hat? But this is to assume too much: 
in the first place, as Wilamowitz pointed out long ago (Hermes, xiv, 1879, 919 n. 3), there 
is. no necessary connexion between the ostracism of 443 and Cratinus’s reference to the 
passing-by of the ostrakon (the question whether or not ostracism was to be resorted to was 
put to the vote every year, and Pericles may have been in danger in other years besides 443 
without our ever hearing of it); and in the second, there is no reason to suppose that the 
chronological connexion between Pericles’ escape from ostracism and Cratinus’s reference 
to it is anything like as close as believers in (he conventional dating imply. In any case, 
as the discussions of this fragment by Wilhelm Schmid (Geseh, 4, gr. Lit, iv, 1946, 78-9) and 
j. TF. M. F. Pieters (Cratinus, 1946, 81 ff.) show, there is no evidence, apart from the assumed 
connexion with the ostracism of 4.43, which would entitle us to date the Tivacian Women to 
442; and Paul Geissler (Chronologie der altatlischen Komédie, 1925, 21-2) has argued, following 
Wilamowitz; that a date between 495 and 430 would best suit the evidence of the other 
surviving fragments of the play." 

‘Thus the quotation from Cratinus leaves the date at which Pericles’ work on the Odcion 
was completed as vague as it was before; and we must tum to (3.11 in search of further 
enlightenment. In this section there is # marked change of tone: whereas in the previous 
sections (7-10) the facts are stated without partisanship, and the quotations from Cratinus 
are inserted with a minimum of comment, diAerpotperos returns us for a moment to the 
less favourable atmosphere of Ch. 12 and the comments of Pericles’ €y@poi; and something 
of the same less favourable view of Pericles’ proceedings may perhaps be found without too 
much use of the imagination in the words ddrafe .. . xaldre ypy tous aywmopdvovs adleiy 


i J, M. Edmonds, The Fragments ef Attic Comed), the fact that some people were ostracised without 
i (1957). 45 0. f, argues once again for q42;heshows our knowing when or why (e.g. Callias aon of 
that Wilamowitz and Geissler relied too much on. Didymias—[Andoc.] mind. 32; of n. 3 above), an 
the mention of Ewathlus (fr. 78: of Gomme, Tie. ostraciem could easily be held in any year without 
i, pe 974 n. 7); bot be fails to appreciate the weakness 9 anyone being actually ostracised. 
of the argument from ostracism; quite apart from 
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4 dew Fj wBapifew also. Apart from this, however, the section is mainly factual, and so 
long as we do not try to look below the surface of Pl utarch’s words, a clear picture of Pericles’ 
actions emerges: (1) he successfully moves a decree that there shall be musical contests at 
the Panathenaca: (2) he is elected arhlothetes for these contests; (3) In this capacity he lays 
down rules for the conduct of the competitors; (4) on this occasion and henceforward the 
Athenians hold their musical contests in the Odeion. It will be seen that there is no question 
here of any ‘Panathenaic Law’ laying down the manner in which the contests were ta be 
conducted: even those who accept the view that in the fifth century »duos and yajpiopa were 
convertible terms (ef. Hignett, ap. eit. 300, 304) must admit that Plutarch distinguishes care- 
fully between (1) the decree moved by Pericles for the holding of a povowss dyow at the 
Panathenaea and (2) the dareyya regulating the conduct of the ayav which Pericles issued 
after he had been elected G0Ao#érys. It should be noticed that, if Plutarch’s account 15 
dependable, the athlothelar can hardly have been selected by lot m Pericles’ time; if they 
were, Pericles must have known. how to ‘work the oracle’. 

Plutarch docs not make it at all clear what we are to take as the starting-point of the 
eerie of events described in 13.11: if his words are interpreted strictly, there is nothing for. 
the first rdre in that section to refer back to, and it is only by reading a good deal between 
the lines that we may take this to mean (as the conventional interpretation silently, and 
perhaps unconsciously, assumes) “when Pericles’ work on the Odcion was nearing comple- 
tion, and the arrangements for its (re-)inauguration were under consideration in the 
assembly’!* But whenever it was, Pericles ‘then for the first time had a decree passed that 
a series of musical competitions should be held at the Panathenaca’, Strictly speaking, 
I suppose, the adverbial mparor could be limited in its effect to &fpicaro, and taken to mean 
that Pericles later took other action about musical contests at the Panathenaea (e.g. didrafer 
xr.) ; but it seems more natural, and more in keeping with the importance which Plutarch 
evidently attaches to the matter, to take mpésrav as qualifving the whole phrase éjjgiaaro ... 
éyeotus, and to interpret Plutarch’s words as a claim that musical contests at the Panathenaea 
were a Peticlean innovation. This, at any rate, is what Plutarch has generally been taken 
to mean; but the trouble is that it is demonstrably false. Plutarch or his source®® may have 
had before him a copy of Pericles’ decree, and have derived from it the impression that this 
was a new departure; but this can hardly have been the impression which Pericles intended 
to convey, since the evidence now to be discussed proves beyond all possibility of cavil that 
musical contests were being held at the Panathenaea in Pericles’ own childhood and youth. 


(2) THe Mustca Contests 


The evidence that there were musical contests at the Panathenaca in the sixth and carly 
fifth centuries is provided by the existence of several Panathenaic amphorae whose style 
shows them to be of that period, each bearing in addition to the picture of the armed Athena 
a picture representing a musical contest. I have listed all of these which are known to me, 
together with certain other pieces which appear to be relevant, in the appendix to this paper, 
where details will be found, None of these early amphorae (Appendix, Nos. 2-7) is certainly 
a prize amphora; No, 2 may have been, but Nos. 9-7 all lack the official inscription TON 


i? For what | regard as the true interpretation of fact which Plutarch cannot have derived from his 
tire, sec below, p. 4t. own observation are those about the design of the 

® An uptodate study of Plutarch’ sources for Odeion: and his assertion about Pericles’ diderinia 
the life of Pericles is much needed. Ziegler (RE, may be hb own interpretation. of the facts. There 
tm Plutarchos 2, 914) aamumes that Plutarch’s was a commentary by Callistratus on Cratinus’s 
quotations from comedy are at secoml hand;.Pro-  ‘Thmactan Women (Ath. xi. 4958; Edrnondds, of. cit.. 20)4 
fexor Gomme (Commentary on Thucydides, i, 1045) it may be that Cratinus’s reference to. the slow pro- 
+7 ff.) suggests that Plutarch got hs quotations from grea of the middle wall (fr. 900) also belongs to this 
his own reading. In 13.7-t2 the only statements of play. 
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ABENE@EN AGAON and are considerably smaller than the inscribed amphorac, Whiat- 
ever the precise function of these smaller amphorae, their existence proves conclusively that 
H. von Prott was justified in arguing from R. Heinze’s publication af No. 6 (Bonn inv. 43— 
Bonner Studien R: Kekulé gewidmet, 1890, 244) that the Panathenaic contest for aulodes at least 
‘alter ist als Pertkles’ and that therefore “Plutarch Pericl. 1g einen Inrtum begangen hat’ 
(Bursian, cii, 1899, toll). Prott’s view was attacked by L. Zichen (Burstan, clxxut, 1915, 47); 
but Ziehen in his turn was taken to task by E. Preuner (Hermes, Ivii, 1922, 94-5). who 
(supported by a formidable array of authorities—jdid., g1 n. 1) firmly wrote ‘Es erilbrigt sich 
heute, und hatte sich schon damals [se. when Zichen was writing] ertibrigt, nochmals dic 
Zeugen fir den Intum Plutarchs und das hohe Alter auch des musischen Agons zu verhdren,’ 
Preuner was, unfortunately, too optimistic; the witnesses known to him must be put in the 
box once more, together with some who will appear for the first time—and it may be that 
this further examination will be found to result tn a clearer understanding of the nature of 
Plutarch's ‘mistake’, | 
The representations on these early yases (Nos. 2-7) are confined to three, or perhaps four, 
types of musical competition, (i) B.M. B139 (No. 4) shows a man with a cithara, but itis 
not possible to tell whether he is singing to it or simply playing it, ic. he may be either a 
Kidappods or ax@apiorjs. (ti) B.M. Bigt and Bonn my, 43 (Nos. 4 and 6) show an aulete 
and another man facing him, both standing on a low platform, and may be taken to represent 
competitors in a contest for adAwdia. (iii) The Manchester amphora (No. 7; 1 owe the 
reference to Professor T. B. L. Webster) has an aulete performing independently, and not as 
an accompanist. The Acropolis fragment (No. 2) and the Castle Ashby amphora (No. 5) 
may belong to cither {ii) or (iti}, So we have evidence of competitions for citharodes or 
citharists, for aulodes and for auletes; and these are exactly the four classes who are represented 
on the fragmentary fourth-century prize list, JG iim*, 2311 (4 xifapandois, 12 arépdm 
atlmiSets, 15 avdsde xefapurraic, 20 adAryrus). Lines 1-3 of this inscription deal with 
another class of competitors, the description of which has been lost; it has been suggested 
that line 1 may have read [seyenSo7s], but there cannot be any certainty about this.% What 
is of more importance is that the inscription confirms Aristotle's information (Ath. Pol. 60.3) 
that the for victors in poveud) Were dpyipor xai ypvcia, and gives the value of the 
prizes, the highest recorded in this inscription being that for the first prize in «lapmiia, a 
gold wreath worth 1,000 drachmae and silver to the value of 500 drachmac, 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to be certain how far back the practice of giving musical 
victors their prizes in cash and precious metal rather than in oil extends. It seems that the 
citharodic crown for 402" (aiso of the value of 1,000 drachmac) was not awarded, but dedi- 
cated instead in the Hecatompedon (cf. JG ii-iii*. 1388.96); but there may have been big 
changes at the restoration of the democracy in 4o3-3, aud the existence of the Leningrad 
prize amphora (Appendix, No. 1), together with the element of doubt about the amphora 
to which the Sikelos fragment (No. 2) belonged, makes it impossible to argue with complete 
confidence that the practice of awarding gold and silver to musical victors antedates 402. 





2) BLM. 8122 (No, 9} shows two stages in esimilar a competitor and his recitation dees not Game from 
contest: A. the contest proper; B, either a preliminary the Jited or Odgssey (it may not even be mm hexameters, 
address or the adjudication, A. Greifenhagen, unless be ia licentiously lengthening the first syllable 
Arch. Anc..1975,. 444, describes BLM. Brat (No. 4) as) oof Wiper), The angutment for the primacy of the 
‘Rhapeode uw Fldtenspieler’; j# would be very cons rhapsodes stems to depend mainly on the order of 
venient #f he were right, but | do not know of any wordsin Plato, Lamy. vi, 7hgdl: faylonhe accel eblapypditiw 
evidence that thapsodes ever employed an aulos «ai addgede. Tf there is anything in this, one should 
ACCOMpaniment, surely complete Plato's lust by inserting «wal avAgdar 
=! Rhapsodic competitions are known only to the = eal «ifapeorior > after eifhapepdior. 

literary tradition; the rhapsode on the vase by the | The evitlence for this date sto be published in 
Cleophrades painter, so superbly (luttrated by "E¢."dpy. by Mr. Woodware (information from Mr. 
Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Ihad, fig. 4, is notshownas =D. ML. Lew}. 
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However, since the Leningrad amphora must have been awarded to a victorious citharode 
at one of the celebrations of the Panathenaea during the Archidamian War (3230, 426, 422 
are all possibilities), it is possible that it may not be entirely representative. On the one 
hand, it could well be urged that between 431 and 421 Athens had more urgent uses for her 
gold and silver than the bestowal of prizes on victorious musicians, and that the use of oil 
for that purpose should be taken to have been a war measure. On the other, it might be 
argued that it was just in the time of the Peloponnesian invasions of Attica that it would be 
most difficult to ensure the regular collection of oil from the sacred olives; and hence that 
the use of gold and silver may have developed (especially during the period of the Decelean 
War) as a substitute for oil. Clearly no argument so double-edged can lead to certamty 
cither way; but there is one point in favour of regarding the use of oil, stead of gold and 
silver, for the musical prizes as a crisis-measure: it is reasonable to suppose that the musical 
contests at the Panathenaea were organised from a very early date with the aim of attracting 


the leading professionals, and if Arion may be taken as typical we may feel sure that the 
great virtuosi would be more likely to prefer gold and silver, in view of their greater port- 
ability, their greater case of exchange and (especially in the case of gold wreaths) their 
publicity value, over amphorae of olive oil, even if the cash value of the oil which the amphorae 
contained was equal to (or even somewhat higher than) that of the gold and silver, 

Thus we have a group of vases attesting the existence of musical contests at the Pana- 
thenaca and covering a period from about 560 B.c, to the early years of the fifth century 
(Appendix, Nos. 2-7), alter which there is a gap until about 430 (No. 1, and ¢f, No. 11). 
The literary evidence, except in respect of the rhapsodic contests, is a good deal less specific 
and less easily datable than the ceramic evidence; but [again excepting the rhapsodic 


contests) it seems to point in the same direction, 


(i) Contests for rhapsodes at the Pana- 


thenaca are attested for the latter part of the fifth century by Plato (fon 530b) and for the 
late fourth century by Lycurgus (in Leoc. 102); the dialogue Hipparchus (228b) asserts that 
these contests were still being conducted in the author’s own day* under rules laid down by 
Hipparchus, son of the tyrant Peisistratus, and Lycurgus implies that the contests had been 


established in the distant past. 


Isocrates (Panes, 159) speaks of Homeric. recitations €» rots 


povorxots dias, implying that they went back at least to the time of the Persian Wars; 


and Diogenes Laertius 
by Solon—but neither he nor 


(i, 57) asserts that the contests were held under rules established 
Isocrates specifically mentions the Panathenaea. I have 


discussed all these passages in a previous:article ( TAPA, \xxxvi, 1955, 77-15); and though 
I am less certain now than I then was that Solon cannot possibly have had anything to do 


with the establishment of competitions at the Panathenaea (Hignett, of. cit., 316-21, shows 
that the chronological difficulty is by no means insurmountable), still, in view of the reacimess 
with which the Athenians ascribed all momoi, of whatever date, to Solon, I remain of the 
opinion that Solon could more easily have supplanted Hipparchus in the tradition than 
Hipparchus could have supplanted Solon. At the same time, the matter is not quite so 


% Hut not as one of ecomomy, execpt of ‘critical’ 
materia: Profewor Hampe has demonstrated to me, 
in « calculation which I hope be will publish, that 
the cash value of the oil bestowed on the victors in 
the athledc and) cqucsirian contest: was at least 
comparable with that of the gold and silver awarded 
to the musicians, 

= It is possible that these who believe, with 
Seluman (Greek Cotert, 1955, 61), that there is some 
connexion between the first Attic coms bearing 
Athena's head and the Panatheneea, may be mht, 
i apite of the doubts of W. Schwabacher (Gromoni, 
Xxx, LG47, 1O)—reviewing Selman); 11 conceivable 


that one of the purposes of the new issue was to 
provide an appropriate medium for the payment of 
cash prizes to the mioical victors. But thia cannot 
be ised to prove the date at which this eninage was 
first ieued: only when the date of the coinage hai 
been settled by proper numumatic arguments can 
we think of using it to settle any problems about the 
history of the Panathenaca. 

® For a summary if the questions of tur, ser 
H. Leisegang, RE sv. Platon, 2967; the possibilities 
range from the young Plato, (so P. Friedlander, 
Plate, ii, 1990, 117-27) to someone writing about 
azo (Wilumuwitz). 
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simple as I supposed at the time when I was writing the article just referred to, (1) A 
reconsideration of the passage in the Hipparchus- strongly suggests to me that Hipparchus's 
action should be understood not as the first institution of rhapsodic contests, but as a re- 
organisation of existing contests on a mew basis. (2) W. Zschietzschmann has adduced 
clear evidence from Attic yase-painting “about 560’ that something had recently happened 
to stimulate Athenian interest in stories which we know to have been told’ m epic poetry 
(especially in the ‘cyclic’ epics);and though one should perhaps be more careful than he ts 
about identifying episodes as ‘Homeric’ and should allow a somewhat larger margin of error 
than he is inclined to allow in the dating of early sixth-century vase-painting, he may very 
well be right in his:suggestion that this influential something was the institution of rhapsodic 
contests at the Panathenaeca. (3) Both Professor Hampe and Professor Webster have drawn 
my attention to presumably ‘Iliadic’ scenes on vase-paintings considerably older than 
590 8,c., and though some of these pieces imply little as to specifically Athenian interest in the 
Tied (since they were found far from Attica), they do create a case for further inquiry into 
the degree to which, at different periods in the sixth century, Attic vase-painters and their 
patrons were acquainted with the fiiad and Odyssey.*? But until this inquiry has been made, 
I think it can still be justifiably maintained that the Jiad and Odyssey, in substantially the 
form in which we now read them, first became currently known at Athens about 530 8.0. 
Looked at in this light, the literary evidence suggests that competitions for rhapsodes were 
first instituted in the sixth century (the ceramic evidence, if it is rightly interpreted by 
Z7schietzschmann, would narrow this dewn to ‘towards the end of the first half of the 
century’}, with rules which allowed the competing rhapsodes to choose any episode at 
random (even Hesiod and Archilochus may have been included in the permitted repertotre, 
‘f. Plato, Jon 5310); thar Hipparchus reorganised the competitions, with stricter rules, 
perhaps about 530; and that the contests continued in this revised form: at least until the 
latter part of the fourth century. But without contemporary evidence definitely connecting 
rhapsodic contests with the Panathenaea in the sixth century, all this remains very much in 
the air; the best that can be said is that there is no proof that it was not so (and it may not. 
be entirely superfluous to point out that this is by no means the same thing as “there is proof 
that it was so’). | 

(ii) The literary evidence for auletes at the Panathenaca is confined to a single reference 
in the introductory scholium to Pindar’s twelfth Pythian, written for a victory won by the 
aulete Midas of Acragas in 4go (or less probably 486); after recording these two Pythian 
victories the scholiast goes on dact &¢ abrdy wal Tavathivad veuyxévas, This may-be nothing 
but an inference from Pindar's allusion to Athena's discovery of adAyriay (Pyth. xii. 6-9); 
but if the-victory was won at all, it should belong to the second or third decade of the fifth 
century, ic; to the same period as the Sikelos fragment (Appendix, No. 2) and the Man- 
chester amphora (No. 7). (iii) The presence of aulodes at the Panathenaca is mentioned by 
the treatise On Music ascribed to Plutarch in such a way as to suggest that the practice was 
an carly one; but the text (De Mus. 8 = Mor. 1¢34a) is too ambiguous for complete certainty: 


Kai ddos 8° dori dpyaios vpos xadorpevos Kpadias, dv dnow “Inmdwat Mijevepyow 
aiAjoa. €¢ dpyi) yap cAeyeta pepadorompéva of adAwbol ybov~ robro Be Sydot y ray 
Havalvatwy ypapy) % wepl ro0 pounnod ¢yiivos. 

Here the ambiguity concerns the words év dpyj; om the face of it this phrase-should be an 
explanation of the claim that the Cradian nome was dpyaios, but the reference to the 
Tavathywvatay ypadd 7 epi rod. povecel dyavos suggests that the author, be he Plutarch or 





Until the publication of ABY such an inquiry to distinguish the truly Homeric fram the cyclic, and 
wat all but impossible; even now, it could only be who had a fully equipped archaeological andl 
carried owt satisfactorily by a person who was qualified philological reference library at his command. 
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another, is deriving his information from some official document laying down the rules for 
the Panathenai¢ competition in adAmbia, ic. something like the dutraypa ascribed to Pericles 
in Perel, 13.12.. Hso, the reference need not be to the sixth-century practice at the Pana- 
thenaea; but this is not impartant, since the London and Bonn amphorae (Nos, 4 and 6) 
sufficiently attest the recognition of ajAwiie at the Panathenaea in the sixth century. iv) 
Kifapwéal are mentioned on two low bases for bronze statues-from the Acropolis (Nos. 84 and 
86 Raubitschek, both dated about 500 a.c.); it is not certain that the dedicators, Alcibius 
and Opsiades (both bear good Attic names, cf. Presop, Alt. Go4-5, 11505-7), had been 
victorious at the Panathenaea, but it is probable that, had they been commemorating 
victories won outside Athens, they would have said so (ef Nos. 70, 164 Raubitschek) , and 
the scale_of their dedications suggests that they had won victories in a major competition. 
Nor does Hesychius’s reference to citharodic contests in the Odeion (sv. addeiov, discussed 
above, p. 34) necessarily refer to the Panathenaea, though here again the Panathenaic 
reference is probable, Only the London amphora (Appendix, No. 3) proves that there were 
contests for performers on the cithara at the Panathenaca in the sixth century; and it has 
already been pointed out that the performer here may be cither @ citharode or a citharist; 
there is no written evidence for atharists at the Panathenaea before /G ti-iii*. 2911. For 
citharodic competitions in the second half of the fifth century there is some written evidence 
in the scholia to Aristophanes: (1) Schol. Birdy 11, on Execestides (who in spite of his fine old 
Athenian name was apparently an interloper), tells us that he was a citharode who had won 
at the Pythian and Carnean games, and twice at the Panathenaea; and (2) im the Clouds, 
the Alxaus Adyos is recalling what musical education was like in the good old days, and goes 
on: 


gbg et desig adrdy Bwyodoyevoasr’ 7) reajpafierev Tive wap, 
ola¢ of piv Tas Kara Poiuw ravras ras Svraododprroue, 


eretpiBera venrdpevos woAAag ws yas Movoag adavilow, 
on which the scholiast comments: 


& Dpins xilapwdos MiruAnvaios. obros b€ doxet mpa@ros efapion aap’ “AGyvators «al 
rixhoa Havabyvaios ért KaAMou (KadAcpay>ov Meier) dpyorros. 


Whatever we may think of the clamm that Phrynis was rpaéros xiBaploa wap’ ‘Abyvaiors, itis 
unlikely that he attained to the notoriety which he already enjoyed at Athens in 493 without 
having won at least one Panathenaic victory, The words of Aristophanes’ scholiast, which 
are taken aerbatim from the much longer account of Phrynis to be found in Suidas, 5.0, @poves 
(dé 761 Adler), clearlyimply that such a victory was won, and that the date of it was on record. 
Unfortunately, the date, as reproduced by Suidas and the scholiast, is open to question, 
There is no réason to think that individual contests (whether in athletics or-in horsemanship 
or in music) were held at any but the great Panathenaea; and it must be noted that of the 
known archonships of a Callias in the fifth century (456-5, 462-11, 406-5) only the last 
coincided with the holding of the great Panathenaea, It would seem, therefore, that the 
name AoaAMov may require emendation; and Meter's suggested KaAd <pdy sou (archon 446-5) 
gives a date for Phrynis’s victory which is plausble im itself, since 445-5 was the first year of 
a Panathenaic cycle, and which is at least reconcilable with the other information about 
Phrynis’s dates which is provided by Suidas. According to this authority, Phrynis, who 
had previously been an aulode, was taught to play the cithara by Aristocleides, a citharist 
who claimed to be descended from Terpander, and whose dxjoj was kara ta Mybixd. It is 
likely that the relationship between Aristocleides and Phrynis began in their native Lesbos, 
and Phrynis may have been only an adolescent when Amistocleides first took his musical 
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education in hand; but when all reasonable allowances have been made, it seems hard to 
argue that aman who-was believed to have been in his prime about 480 (as Aristocleides is 
said to have been) would be taking pupils much after 450. 

I this argument is sound, and Phrynis’s Panathenaic victory is reasonably dated to the 
great Panathenaea of 446, we may perhaps go on with rather more confidence to consider 
the claim that he was ‘the first to play the cithara among the Athenians’. As it stands, this 
is manifestly untrue; but it is no more so than the claim that Pericles first instituted musical 
contests at the Panathenaea—and it is at least possible that both claims may derive from a 
common misconception, We have already seen that the ancient evidence, both archaco- 
logical and literary, about competitions for performers on the cithara and aulos at the 
Panathenaca refers cither to an early period {before about 470 B.c.) or to a later period 
(after about 450); and there is therefore at least a possibility that these contests were dis- 
continued, for some reason unknown to us, at about the time when (if Hesychius's words 
have been nightly interpreted) the Odeion ceased to be used for rhapsodic and citharodic 
(and perhaps for other musical) competitions. If that is so, Pericles’ decree may have 
been for the re-institution of these competitions, rather than for their first institution; but 
it may well have been so worded that later readers gathered the impression that such contests 
had never been held before, and this impression would obviously be strengthened if the 
victor-lists began with the Periclean re-institution, That this may have been the case is 
suggested not only negatively, by the absence of reliable information about victors before 
Pericles’ time /e.g, the doubts of Pindar’s scholiast about Midas of Acragas), but also 
positively, by the information about Phrynis; if he was the first citharode to be named in a 
chronological list of Panathenaic victors, the idea that “he seems to have been the first to 
play the cithara among the Athenians’ would be readily accounted for, It may not there- 
fore be entirely unreasonable to argue that Pericles’ Panathenaic reforms were instituted 
in time to take effect at the great Panathenaea of 446; and that they involved (1) a decree 
for the holding of competitions for citharodes, aulodes, citharists and auletes, (2) a decree 
for putting the Odeion in order so that the competitions could be held in it, (3) the election 
of a new board of athlothefai to oversee the musical competitions for the extension of an 
existing board's competence to cover them), and (4) the issue by the athlothetai of a ddtaypa 
giving detailed regulations lor the conduct of the competitions (in which, it may be assumed, 
Pericles’ name stood first, or even alone). All this must have been settled well before the 
date at which the first competitions were to be held; and if one may argue from fourth- 
century practice, as attested by Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 60.1), it seems likely that the athlothetai 
would need the best part of four years to carry out their work. It-may therefore be suggested 
that Pericles moved his onginal decree at the first meeting of the assembly after the great 
Panathenaea of 450, It is possible that the rhapsodic contests had continued unaltered 
(as the author of the Aipparchkus alleges) aince their reorganisation by Hipparchus, and that 
they provided the model for the re-instituted competitions in the other musical genres; but 
this suggestion can be neither proved nor disproved. 

J. A. Davison. 


University of Leeds. 


"That there was tome disinclinaiian for aulos 


music among Athenians in the second half of the 


fifth century is sagwested by the legend of Marsyas 
and Athena which becomes current then (¢f. Jesen 
in Roscher, 5c: Marsyas}; but i does mol seem to 
have been known to Pindar when he composed the 
twelfth Pythion, and there is no evidence that any 


such diinchnation was felt by the organuers of the 
Panathenaea, cither in the sixth century or from the 
middle of the fifth onwards. It is possible that there 
some connexion between the dause of the Odeion 
and the disgrace of Themistocles; but why that 


thould affect the musical conteste (if it did}, we 


cannot tell, 
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Pases referred to in tor text 
(Note: Nes. 1-10 ate amphorae of Panathenwic shape. The use of double quotation-marks in a 
description indicates thar I have not seen the vase or a photograph of it.) 


1; Leningrad inv. c7a95¢ A, Athena; B, man play- 
ing cithara between twa men (judge anc competitor 
or spectator), A, inacribed TON AGENEGEN 
ABAON, Arch, Amz. tora, 374 and figs. bo-7; 
ABV 410: ‘connected with the Robinson group’, 
a, About 470-25. | 

2. Athens Acropolis 105t (fragment); ... 5, “ERE 
flute-player?” ABV 404: Sikeles g ('No..¢ is a prize 
vase and the ochers may have been’.) Early iifth 
century, 

g. London B.M. Bigg: A, Athena; B, nian playing 
tithara betweer columm. CVA, Great Britain 
fase. 7, pl 5.9; ABV 199: “Near Group FE’, 12. Mid 
sixth century. 

4. London B.M. Bigr: A, Athena: B, aulete and 
man facing each other on low platform, between 
seated jude ond standing man (competiter?). 
CFA, Great Britain fase, i, pl: 6.1; 2schieteschrnann, 
fig. 8 (Bj), About 3607 

. Castle Ashby: A, Athena; B, “Flute-player and 


two judges", Beazley, PRSR xi (1929), 2-9 (No. 2). 
About 550-46. 
6, Bonn inv. 433 4, girl facing advancing Athena; 


H, aulete anc man facing each other on platform, 
between man leaning on staif (fockge =) nr stated 
man (competitor?) A. Anh. daz, 
1935; 4494 447 and fig: gi-z. About 540. 
3. Manchester Museum II H52: A, Athena; B, 
aulete between two men, one bolding wand (judge 
or trainer?) “T. BL. Webster, Afanchester Memwirs, 


boii (1945-7), 4 4-5 and pl. god. Early fifth 
emtury ("near icles: painter’—Poters (sce n.i), 
63). 


8. Parts, Cabmer des Médailles 245: A, Athena; 
B, man with shield on each arm dancin on hind+ 
quarters. of twa disproportiomatcly large horses 
(ome with rider) to aulos accompaniment, before 
jurige and spectators, while two men set up apparatus 
in the arena. B, inscribed AAAOE TO! AY BRIL- 
TEITOI, GVA, France fase io, pl. 88, 89.12; 
BE. N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports aud Festivals, 
G10, 245, ae 39 (B). 

9. London BM) Brié:A, aulete and man fucing 
each other on ace with judge {or trainer’); 

B, “aulete and man side by side on platform facing 
‘ace (or trainer?)? BLM. Catalogue; Gardiner, 
op. cit., 231, Ing. 32 (A), 

1a, ‘Athens NUM. 549; A, aulete playing to goose 
and two men; B, mounted rider Wid, eres )— 
AFA xiii (1998), 495-505; A, figs. 1-6; B, fig. 10; 
ABV 85: ‘perhaps not far from’ the Kicnmachos 
painter, About 570. 

rt. New York Metr, Mus, 25.78.66 (bell-krater), A, 
aulete (hunds at sides, one aulos in cach hand) faciee 
three satyrs with cltharac (No, 1 in full song, No. 2 
striking up, No. 3 pscnbed laos 
HANAGENATA; B, . _F. Meserschmidt, Aim. 
Alitt., xlvii. (1992), 129-32; ML Bicber, History of the 
Giock end: Rian Theeter, 1990, 6, Be. go (A), “RE 


797: Polion 7. Late filth century. 


MYCENAEAN NAMES IN HOMER 


Persona names in ordinary use between the fall of Knossos and the fall of Mycenaec 
could have got into the tradition of heroic poetry in three ways. They could have persisted 
in common use [as some certainly did); or they could have existed as a stock of ‘names 
suitable for heroes’ on which the poets drew at will; or they could have come down attached 
to stories or incidents or professions, with the probability that some of them are histoncal, 
An analysis of all the personal names in the tablets is a task for someone better qualified 
to judge the probabilities of identification, but there may be some value in a preliminary 
study of the fifty-eight names listed by Michael Ventris and John Chadwick as “Names which 
can be exactly paralleled in Homer’.t For the cautious restraint shown throughout their 
ereat book is as good a guarantee of accurate interpretation as could be found. ‘The names 
are fairly evenly divided between Iliad and Odysseyp—t7 in both, 29 in the fliad anly and 12 in 
the Odpssey only—and of these [los or Jros must be omitted. The number scems too small 
to show significant tendencies, and it is the more surprising that they are found to cluster 
round certain localities or heroes.. Names found in the tablets are printed in italics. 


The thickest accumulation is round Nestor and his ancestors and sons. Seven come in 
his family tree, if a ged found in the tablets is included. 


Kretheus — Tyro —  Posetdon 


(235-59) 
Amythaon Kiymenoi Neleus —Pelias 
| 


| / 
Melampus Eurydike—Nestor Chromios Pertklymenos 


(0 225-56) (452) | 
| | | 
Mantios Antiphates Antilochos Thrasymedes, etc. 
| 
ve oe Oikles 


| | 
Theokiymenos Amphiaraos 


The ¢raipos of Antilochos is Laodokor (P6gg). <Aphareus is found on guard duty with 
Thrasymedes: (1.83), and when Idomeneus (cf. Idomeneia, Documents, p. 8g) calls on his 
éraipa, they include Antilochos and Aphareus {N 478-79). When Aeneas kills Apharews 
Antilochos is ihting by his side (N 541-5). On both occasions they are in company with 
the Orchemenians, Askalaphos and Ialmenos’ (/ Bo, N 478, 518), whom Astyoche bore to 
Ares in the house of Aktor (B 513), Askalaphos when he ts killed (NV 519) is called ‘son of 
Enyalios', and his family is connected with the Neleida through Amplion king of Orchomenos, 
whose daughter Chloris was wife of Neleus (A 281-4). Amphion’s father was Lasios, and Iwasos 
is Mycenaean, both asa personal and asa place name (Documents, p. 104). When Mycenaean 


1 Documents in Mfernacen Greek, pp. 104-5. 
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names occur in miscellaneous fighting, a san of Nestor is frequently involved, The Argive 
Euryalos kills Pedasos, Teukros kills Aretaon, Antilochos kills Ableros, Agamemnon kills 
Elatos of Pedasos, Leitos kills Phylakoy, Menelaos captures Adrestos (whom IT venture to 
italicise, although he is queried in Documents, No. 59), all in 221-38. It was another 
Phylakor who imprisoned Melampus in Phylake fo 231), and his wife was the Alymene of 
4326, Areithoos comes out of the Pylos stories, and we find that Paris kills a son of Areithoos, 
Heetor kills Fioneus, and Glaukos kills [phinoos (H 14). Antilochos strikes the first blow in 
the fight in which Leukos the éraipos of Odysseus is killed (4 4gt), And Nestor himself 
has-his stories about the Aktorione (A 740, ¥°638), whose song are the leaders of his neigh- 
bours and enemies the Eleans (B 621}. Nestor had never seen and never would see such 
men as Theseus and Prirthoos, with whom he fought as ally in his youth (A 262-73), and the 
Pylian stories are thus linked on the one hand with the Thessalian, and on the other, through 
Thesexs’ only other Homeric connexion (A 22, 631), with Ariadne and Crete, from which 
Idomeneus has already appeared, 


Tre Trrssavtan CYcLe 


Peirithoos was the son "Iérins GAdyow (2917) who is not named but was Dia, who 
appears in the tablets beside Zeus and Hera (Documents, pp. 123-6). His son Polypoites 
and another Lapith, Leonteus, kill an Orestes among a string of Trojans who include a Pylon 
and an Ormenos (M193). Few of the Iolkos dynasty, akin to the Neleid, appear, but 
Jason’s son, Euneos, is king of Lemnos (H 468), and buys Priam’s son, Lykaon, whose name 
ig close to Lykon of the tablets, Machaon comes from Trikka. Achillews has horses called 
Xanthos, out of Pedarge by Zephyros (IT 149), and Pedasos (IT 15, 467; the third horse is another 
link -with Nestor}. He kills Deukalion and Tiros (Y 463, 478). Patroklos is the grandson of 
Abtor (A 785, [7 14); and he kills Adrestos and Perimos and Pynis (IT 416, 694-5). One of the 
Myrmidons is called Epeigeus ([7571). Another, Eudoros, is step-son (more or less) of 
Echekleos son of Akfor (J7 189); in his curious story, Hermetas, Artemis and Eileithua take part. 
Of older myth, the family tree of the Aloidai is most unexpected: 


Aloews—Iphimedeia—Poserdon 


Otos Ephialtes 
(E 385-6, A 305-8). 


THe Creran Cree 


There are not So many names here, /domeneus is son of Deukalton son of Minos (N 451-2). 
He is often found fighting with the Pylians, and once he comes to the help of a Boeotian who 
is the son of Alekfnon (P box). Tt must be coincidence that the Alektryon of Documents, 
No, 58 is érérys and the son of Eteokles. It is odd that Odysseus should once pretend to be 
Aithon, the bastard son of Deukafion (+ 181-3), and on another oceasion, to be the son of 
another Cretan, Kastor (€ 204). Aithon and Kastor both come from Knossos. Finally, 
when Lykon is killed, Antilochos and Alas appear just before the episode, anc Jdomeneus just 
after (7 335-7). 


Aras CONREXION 


dias, however, is active most of the time, and the several occasions where Teukros is 
joined with Antilochos do not mean much more. But dias kills Pyrasos (A 491}, and in 
quick succession Hector kills a son of Perimedes' and Aias halls a son of Anfenar (0 515-17). 
And Teukros has his bow carried for him’ by Pandion (M 972). 
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THe ATREDA! 


From the family are Tantalos (A 582), Thyestes (B 106-7, 6 51 +) and Orestes (I 142, 284, 
a 30, etc.). Menelaos has been mentioned as capturing Adrestos; his Geparoy at Sparta is 
Eteoneus (6 22, 31, 0 95, 140), his horse Podarges (F295). Agamemnon’s herald is named 
Eurybates (A 320), The only Greek except Agamemnon who is said to come from Mycenae 
itself. and who actually uses in battle an unmistakable body-shield, is Periphetes the son of 
Kopreus (O 699); his father’s name has hitherto been taken as ajoke. Helen's brother Aastor 
is mentioned (J’ 237, A 300), and her maids, Adreste at Sparta (6 123) and Alymene, who 1s 
closely joined to Aithre the mother of Theseus (F144). Alymene is the only mortal woman 
to be called Bodms; this has been taken as a sign of lateness, Dut perhaps, like dvag, the word 
transferred from mortals to gods. 


Aw [ruacan Cycie (?) 


* 


Odysseus has contacts with quite a number of people with Mycenacan names, but they 
have less of a family air, His herald is another Eurybates (B 184, i170, +247), and he re- 
ceives petsonal service from Perimedes and Eurylochos (A293, 195), though no special 
title distinguishes them from the son of Aigyptios (B 15) and his other émaipa:. Penelope's 
father gave her a maid called AMoris (y: 229). Neritos, who with Ithakos and Polyktor built 
a fountain in Ithaca, might have been a foithadomes wanakieros (p 207, Documents, pp. 120, 
123), Odysseus kills a Charops (A 426) and Ageleos is one of the suitors (yx 131, 247), Fils 
Cretan disguises have been mentioned already. 


Tue Tenax Crcie 


In Diomedes' genealogising and other tales of Tydeus, Adrestos King of Sikyon is named 
(B72). He was father-in-law of Tydeus (2 121) and of Diomedes (£ 412), and owned the 
divine horse, Arion (¥ 347, of. Documents, No. 159). When Tydeus went to the house of 
Etzokles. he was ambushed by Palyphorites (A 386, 395). Adrestine and Kapanecios belong to a 
small group of patronymics formed in the Mycenaean way ;* compare Sapa Bins "EreoxAneins, 
and Bin ‘IdiwAneiy of the son of Phylakes in the Melampus story (A 2q0, 296), Diomedes 
killed Phegeus, Xanthos and Agelaos (E11 and 15) 152, @ 257). Since his family is connected 
with Bellerophon, it is worth noting that the rulers of Sikyon and Corinth alone scem to owe 
personal service in war (N 669,  2q6-9). 


Tue ‘TROJANS AND THEIR ALLIES 


Mycenaean names among the Lycians are satisfactory. Their ethnic and their river 
names are found in the Mycenaean personal names Lykios and Xanthos, Bellerophon’s 
father and grandson were both Glaukes (2 150-206); as with Alymene and the son of Aoprets, 
there is a unique feature in the niention of oyjara, which have generally been taken as. 
referring to Mycenaean writing. Pandaros, son of Lykaon (ef. Lyken), came from Zela. 
Aencas killed an Jasos (O 992, 337). It is more surprising to find that Antenor has a son 
Laodokos anda bastard Pedains (A 87, £69). To hisnumerous Homeric sons, later authoritics 
added a Glautes, who was saved by Odysseus and Menelaos (Apollodoros Ef, v.20, in a 
passage much concerned with Aithre}. Apollodoros also has an Antenor and a Glaukos among 
Penelope's suitors (Ep. viii. 27-30), with other interesting namics, ¢.g- Alymenas, Periklymenos, 
Amphtalos, Perimedes, and an Ithakes from Same; To return to Homer, Anfenor is another 
man who has something unique about him. His wife Theane [who was kind to Pedatos 

2 BL. Webster, ‘Early anid linte in Homeric diction’, Eranos liv, p. 97+ 
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E 70), is the only priestess in the poems, and when she opens the door to the Trojans, she is 
certainly very like the Aiereiai and Alawiphoroi of the tablets (Z 298-4). It is worth noting 
that the meeting of Glaukos and Diomedes comes between. Hector’s departure for Troy and the 
Theano episode, Hector himself naturally comes in contact with all the main characters, 
and he kills an Orestes (E 705) and an Agelaos (A 302) as well as the son of Perimedes already 
mentioned: but he does not seem to have particularly close contact with other bearers of 
‘Mycenacan names, His four horses in @ 185 are considered spurious for many reasons, 
though they have good Mycenaean names—NXanthos, Podargos, Aithon and Lampos lef. 
Lampadon? in Documents, p. 424). Other horses were bred by Trov, who seems more at 
home in Troy than in Pylos (K 222, 265, Y 230-1). | 





PERSONAL SERVICE 


Several of the people already mentioned held positions of trust or personal attendance 
on the royal house: Odysseus’ herald and ¢rafpa: if not his craftsman, and Penelope's maid, 
Teukros’ bow-bearer, the éraipos of Antilochos, Agamemmnon's herald and Helen's maids, 
Koprens Gs Ltpootijos dvaxros dyyeAys ofverne Bly “Hpaxdyetn, followed a Mycenacan 
profession (Documents, p. 123), under a tithe rare in Homer but apparently not Mycenaean. 
Kpeicoy ' Erewmwvevs, oTpypos Heparren MeveAnau KvSaAlo, carves and serves and 13 abused like 
atrue court official, PAegeus is the son of a priest, and his brother has the same nameas the 
herald Idaios, One further example is Dolon’s father Eumedes, wijpu€ Petos (A314, 412, 
426), The horse-names are presumably typical, and these too may be attached to the 
professions rather than to the people served. 

Very few names are left—two Nereids, Glanke and Alymene (239, 47); two Phaeacians, 
Amphialos and Ponteus (@ 113-14, 128); an epithet of Circe and her island, Aiaze; and a 
Mycenaran name from the Aethiopians. 

The frequency of names in the Pylos-Thessaly—Crete passages is very marked. They 
occur in groups, and they belong to the ancestors and collaterals of the heroes, as weil as to 
their servants and enemies. Groups are found occasionally in other contexts, but they are 
more sparse, and there is often a point of contact with one of the three cycles. [tis matural 
to suppose that the reason is that far the greater number of the names come from Pylos or 
Knossos, and to find confirmation of the traditional origin of the Neleids from North Greece. 
The total number of names known, however, is large, and the evidence does not at present 
suggest that they differed greatly in the various parts of Greece. It may be simply that 
certain peoples retained a wider range of names in their national poetry. Whether the 
names belonged to the localities or were preserved by the peoples, they were not picked 
at random from a common stock and applied indifferently throughout the poems. They 
have liens with each other, with individual family groups and with occupations. [1 must 
be assumed that pocts ‘borrowed’ freely, especially when something like a casualty list 
was needed: but there are some signs that even these might be drawn from an appropnate 
source, A poet who wanted a Trojan fora son of Peirithoos to kill would hardly have chosen 
to name him Orestes; but Orestes is a name with North Greek affinities (RE s.n,), and the 
whole list may have come fram a poem about the Lapith wars. 

The names are thickest in certain types of story. The passages which are frequently 
called Hesiodic or post-Homenc supply a number—the Catalogues of heroines and sinners 
in A, and other genealogies, both Greek and Trojan, especially when a god loved an ancestress, 
entering in to an upper room or meeting her by ariver. About twenty-five names occur In 
such contexts, and Penelope's story of the daughters of Pandarees (7 518, vw 66) 13 of the sarne 
sort; only Pandaros is known as Mycenaean, The Patrocleia contains sixteen Mycenaean 
names (eleven, if the great heroes are excluded). The marshalling of the Myrmidons for 
war is one of the most Mycenaean piece: of organisation in the poems; the king’s son, 
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Achilles, has his personal attendant and representative in Patroklos, and his army (fifty 
ships with fifty men in each) is divided into five Commands, each under its own leader. 
Without attempting an exact equation, one may compare wanax and lawagetas, the ¢véry¢ 
who seems to represent the central authority, and the commands under local lords. (Docu- 
ments, pp. t20-2). .A comparable passage is the watch set by Nestor in / So ff, “under 
Nestor’s son Thrasymedes, shepherd of the host, and under Askalaphos and Talmenos, 
sons of Ares, and under Meriones and Aphareus and Deipyros, and under godlike Lykomedes 
son of Kreion’, each with an hundred armed soldiers. Compare, ‘Command of Klumenos: 
Perintheus, Woinewas, Antiaon, Eruthras. Fifty . . - men of Metapa, sixty . .. men of 
..-, and with them the érérqs Alekruon son af Eteowoklewes’ (Documents, p. 1gt), The 
fighting of the Myrmidons and of the men of the watch is fairly rich in Mycenacan names, 
and one may compare it with the twelve Mycenaean names of heralds, Sepdwrovres and $0 
on, and less certainly with the four names [rom the families of a priest and a priestess. The 
Catalogue of Ships, on the contrary, is poor in Mycenacan names, other than the great 
heroes. ‘The names, in fact, are most common in family histories and passages which may 
be called feudal: and this is an indication of the subject-matter of the Mycenaean poetry 
which was the ancestor of our epics. 

The presence of a Mycenaean name no more proves the antiquity of the passage in 
which it occurs than the helmet of Meriones proves the antiquity af the Doloneia, or the 
names of the suitors the antiquity of Apollodoros.. But the association of the names with 
families and relationships shows that it was not bare names only that were handed down, 
and this is confirmed by the Mycenacan names connected with episodes not found clsewhere 
in the poenis, The Periphetes episode is a homogenrous piece of fourteenth- (or even 
fifieenth-) century tradition, which contained his armour, the mishap which could happen 
to him only in such armour, his nationality, his father’s name and service to Eurystheus, and 
probably his own name as well, though it has not been found. Such a nugget is unusual; 
traditional and contemporary are usually blended in the poems, so that, although Documents 
in Mycenaean Greek are valuable for commentary on Homer, the authors were wise to be 
cautious in using Homer to interpret the Documents, But the converse ia ruc, too; and the 
associations of the Mycenaean names increase the probability that there are Mycenacan: 
survivals in Homeric social and political conditions. In the most recent study of Homeric 
society, Dr. Finley is aware of the possibility, but he minimises it: "Essentially the picture 
of the background offered by the poems ts a coherent one. Anachromsticfrayments cling 
to itin spots”? Yeteach poem is essentially concerned witha situation full of constitutional 
implications, the overlordship of Agamemnon and the dynastic position in Ithaca. Aga- 
memnon is cxyrrofyos PamAeds; and his sceptre is a very special possession of his family; 
but all the other leaders are also oxymrodyor BactAjes, and Achilles throws down the sceptre 
as though it were merely the mark of the speaker. Even the suitors are BaoAjes, ani the 
Phaeacian nobles are oxymtodyo: as well. The poets had no personal experience by which 
to interpret the complex hierarchy of power involved. The wanax had gone, leaving the 
local PamAe's as the greatest man among the people. The explanation in the Jihad that one 
king was more kingly than another and that Agamemnon was Baciledraros (f 6g) sounds like 
an attempt to make sense of the uncomprehended, but tn general the poets seem untroubled; 
they told the stories which they had inherited in the language available to them, some of it 
appropriate because also inherited, and presumably everyone knew that things were different 
in those days. Indeed, the stories are such that they could not have told them at all unless 
they either accepted or invented circumstances in which they were possible, In the material 
background, there does not seem to be anything that is pure invention; at most imagination 
was shown in combining attributes which did not belong together, or in giving the gods 


® M. I. Finley, The World of Odysseus, p. 51. 
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ordinary objects made of an unusual material. It seems probable, therefore, that their 
practice was the same in describing institutions, and, so far as it goes, that is what the 
evidence of the tablets suggests. It is one part of their great contribution to Homeric 
studies. If you know nothing but a centaur, you cannot describe a man until you know a 
horse; the tablets are giving us a glimpse of the horse, 

D..H. F. Gray. 


Si. Hugh's College, Oxford. 
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fs one of the most stimulating chapters of his recent contribution to Homeric stuclies,! 
Professor D. L. Page adduces considerable evidence to suggest that the traditions: of the 
(iad and the Odyssey diverged at a fairiy early date and, like isolated dialects, came to differ 
appreciably in their diction. Attractive and probable as this suggestion is as a whole, it will 
always be possible to wonder about the details of the evidence, In this paper it is intended 
to wonder whether the absence of JAé£ and its cognates from that part of the Odyssey 
that is certainly ‘Homer's’ is rightly adduced as evidence for this divergence of the traditions. 

Page’s argument mums as follows. The absence of ¢Aéé* must be due either to ignorance 
orto chance, But it cannot be due to chance, since there are more than fifty opportunities 
for its.use, Therefore the root, so common in the Tiad, must-have been ‘wholly unknown 
to the Odyssean poet’, 

Tt appears that in order to show that d46f was not part of the Odyssey’s traditional 
vocabulary, since it is this that diverges from the Hiad, Page must claim that the rool was 
not part of the poet’s vocabulary at all. Can this be regarded asa probable claim? Our 
available evidence is scarcely sufficient to differentiate the sub-dialects of Tonic (it is admitted 
that both poets are Tonians), so that it is impossible to confirm that differences of non- 
technical vocabulary were a feature of the differentiation. Our view of the matter has 
therefore to depend on a subjective: estimate of the probabilines. Two points are not 
unworthy of notice: first, the banishing of gAd¢ from the Odyssey is only achieved by the 
attribution to a thapsodic hack of the ‘Continuation’, where in w 71, d46é appears in just 
the circumstances where, as I hope to show, it Is to be expected; and second, derivatives of 
the root are used by prose and verse writers both Tonian and Attic, and also in the xou),? 
in circumstances that make it impossible to suppose that every instance is a reminiscence of a 
long defunct epic word. If we attach any weight at all to these considerations and incline 
to suppose that dof was known to the Odyssean poct, we must to that extent regard the 
conclusion of Page's syllogism not as a proof but as a peductio ad absurdum that calls for 
a re-examination of the premises, The neat dilemma ‘chance or ignorance’ obscures in too 
facile a manner the possibility that #Ad¢ was, deliberately or subconsciously, rejected, a 
possibility therefore that merits Investigation. 

The epic diction may be broadly divided into two categorics, traditional and individual 
expressions.4 Traditional expressions are those whose use is so stereotyped and regular 
that we can speak of formulae. Individual expressions are such as are not so schematised; 
the class includes variants of regular formulae as wel) as words and expressions that are 
newcomers to the epic diction. The two categories are not rigidly distinct, and the same 
word may appear both in fixed formulae and in ‘free’ employment. 

If it appears from the Iliad that dAéé was well entrenched in the tradition, we must sce 
whether there are any restrictions on its use that might inhibit its employment in the Odyssey: 
if it is. in. some ‘uses at least:a newcomer, whether its meaning, as deduced from the Iliad, ts 
really suitable at any point in the Odyssey, and whether, if dA is indeed suitable, those 
incidents are not adequately described with the vocabulary already at the poet's disposal. 


1D, L. Page, AHemeriz Odpury, Oxtord, 1955, @Adjeo¢ and similar adjectives, trag., Aristoph., 


Ch, vi, especially pp. 152-4. Anth. Pal, LXXM; for xaraddéyo Thue, Fluti; 
* T use dAct generally to signify ‘derivatives of the = @Aeyyaiveo and derivatives are regular technical terms 
root *hhiee-". in the medical writers. 


* LS)® cite among others for ¢A¢t  tragedians, * T take these terma from D. A. F,.Gray’s article 
Thue, Xen, Plato, Parmen., Emped.,and LXX: for “Homeric epithets for things’, CQ =ll(1947),;pp.tog-—2r. 
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It will be convenient to list the occurrences of dAcf and its cognates in the Iliad: 


t, PASE B 195, a thunderbolt; J 212, cookmg a meal; 1468, 33, simgeing a hog; 
N 39, 53, 330, 688, P88, 2 t54, ¥ 423, short comparisons of warriors charging; /7 129, the 
burning of Protesilaos’s ship; 2 206, the yptveor védos shed upon Achilles by Athene; ¥ 492 
isimile), a forest fire; © 333, 349, Hephaistos’s attack on Skamandros; ¥ 228, 251, 217, 
Patroklos’s pyre. 

2, Pddypa P 357 only, prelude to Hephaistos’s attack on Skamandros. 

g. Didyw (ém-, xava-) B 455 (simile), a forest fire; @ 13 (simile), a bush (?) fire éppevor 
céaidens. © 965 (resumption after a simile), Hephaistos. attacking Skamandros; A 512, 
the burning of Hector’s clothes; Y 52, Patroklos's pyre. (In / 655, a suggested attack on the 
Greek flect, there is a variant ¢Aéfau.) 

4. Prey P 738, a town fire dppevey e€aldyys, L211 (simile), beacons during the 
assault on a town; @ 958, Skamandros and Hephaistos; 'Y 197, Patroklos’s pyre. 

je PAdyeos E 745, @ 389, the miraculous chanot of Athene- 

6. Zaddeyvijs P 465 oniy, metaphorical in sense, in a philosophical passage. 


A few of these may be at once discounted as being af little consequence to our problem, 
It would be scarcely safe to draw any inferences from the absence in the Odyssey of a word 
CudAeyyjs that tx a Aapax in the Iliad and detached from its cognates in its meaning. ‘The 
adjective dAéyecs appears only in a repeated line in connexion with Athene’s chariot® which 
the Odyssey has no occasion to mention. Elsewhere the meaning “fiery’ is conveyed by such 
words as Aqurduevos or aifdpevos to which the Odyssey has no objection. rao 

Some parts of the epic diction are demonstrably tradinonal because they make un- 
mistakable reference to objects or circumstances datable by the evidence of archaeology 
to a remote period.* But these are not mumerous, and the chief argument for the tradi- 
tional nature of the epic diction is that worked out by Milman Parry fromm its systematic 
nature,” 

Ideally, each person or thing of which the poet will have something to say has, peculiar 
to itself, a set of expressions for each of the grammatical cases such that there is one, and 
only one, expression available for each of the divisions into which the hexameter naturally 
falls. A schematisation of the diction of such utility and economy, it is argued, could 
not have been the work of one man, and must therefore be traditional. This conclusion 
is confirmed and reinforced by the observation that the formulaic diction 1s permeated at all 
levels by the forces of analogy. It will be clear that for our evidence we are dependent on 
the turns of the story obliging the poet to display his resources. Consequently many systems 
of formulae are incomplete, It is the analogy of the fuller systems that enables us to see 
that such related expressions are part of the schematisation and so traditional, 

Twice we meet the phrase ¢Aoyi cixelos dAn7y (N 330, F 154), which has obvious affinities 
on the one hand with ovl efcedos dln» (4 253, P 281), and is linked on the other with pdoyi 
eleedos *Hdalerao (P88), which gives a different cacsura, and with the abbreviated dAoyt 
elxedos (N 53, Y 423) used before the diaeresis, Meagre as this ‘system’ may appear, 
it conforms to the typical pattern as closely as could be apparent from the small number of 





4 Thu vehicle not without its embarrasmenta only fora period some time before the town’s destruc 


for students of the Iliad. Jt is wholly exceptional 
both in its materials [precious metals) and its detail 


(ight-spoked wheels); See Ho L. Lorimer, Homer 


and the Adonumenti, py. 326. 

‘Typical examples are edmog dire wipyor paral- 
leled only im engravings from the Shalt Graves at 
Mycenac (sacc. xvi) and a few sealings ebewhere, 
‘Lorimer, pp. mig-40;- wodezpiome Hoop true 


tion «1150 8.0.5 Hdos dpypupiyder, a fashion unknown 
in the Sub-Myc, and Geom. periods, Lorimer, 
op. 273-4. An attempt to. correlate formulas with. 
archacological and. other evidence so a fo give @ 
rough chronology has been made by T. BL. Webster, 
Eranos, hy (1956), p. 24: 

* LEpithie taditionelle dans Homére, Paris, 1923, 
pp. (9-45; HSCP xii (1930), pp. S4-0- 
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instances, If the epic diction is viewed as a whole these examples may be fairly claimed as 


traditional on this ground alone, 


It would not be safe, however, to draw an immediate conclusion from the absence of 
these formulae from the Odyssey. For it is frequently the case that traditional formulae 


are greatly restricted in their range of application, 
Less noticeable is the restriction of odwos dure mupyoy to Aias, 


are an obvious instance. 


“The jixed epithets of the chief heroes 


or of ¢plySaumos mdaig “Hons to the context of an sath or prayer. First then the context of 


dAoyt efxedos must be examined. 


The comparison of fighting and warriors to a fire is not nco 


only made in the Iliad, 


bur the point of the comparison is not transparent. Ebeling (Lexicon Homertcum, s.v. wip) 
says ‘de vi cui resisti non potest’, a probable hypothesis, for wip 13 rerularly deduaroy ancl 
frequent allusion is made to its aévos. Ddofg, however, is described in none of these ways,? 
$0 that it is possible that some other reference was in mind, especially as dAof was preferred 
to the more frequent and metrically equally suitable sup, Most reasonably the allusion is 
to the gleaming equipment which flashes as the warrior rushes forward. A brandished 


sword would especially prompt the comparison.® 


Flashing arms are a common property 


among heroes, but one warrior is singled out in this respect—x«opullaiolos “Exrwp (forty 
times). Apart froma single mention (Y 98) of “Apys wopvGatoAos, Hector has the sole use 
of this epithet. Now it is not uncommon to find that the same idea will appear in many 
of the epithets used with a particular god or hero, Thus Apollo has a set of five epithets 


of approximately identical force, 


éxaros, éxdepyor, éx7Boloc, txariPoles, dxarnperérys. 


The words used need not be cognate. The same god is apyuperolos, KAvrérofos, and also 
agijrap.) Agamemnon is elpd epelaw and in more technical language dvaf drdpav, Hence 
if the suggested association of dAdé with the flashing of armour is admitted, it will cause no 
surprise to find that Hector, regularly xopubalodos, is five times said to do something dAoyt 
elveAos, and that he has a virtual monopoly of this expression also." Only one other warrior, 


Idomeneus, is once (N 990) so described. 


(The seventh short comparison is ¢Aoyl [oor 


(Ng), applied to the Trojans.) Thus, though warriors charge in the Odyssey, they have 
ng more right to. do so dAoyi elxedos than they have to be called by the title ‘swift of foot" ar 


to wield a ‘shield like a tower’. 


For all these expressions are appropriated to particular 


characters who for obvious reasons have no role in: the Ondyssey. 


Tn uses where AAd€ has its literal meaning there is only a sporadic tendency to form close 


verbal \associations or formulae. We have @Aoyds 


Aoyos “Hgaicrowo again (33, J 468), and an 
accusative dAdyva Top paryoweay (2-206, fre) gan),.t? 
tween the phrase dppevoy efacdins (P 14, P 738) 


There would also appear to be a link be- 
and the verb @dtyw/Pdeylw. When, 


however, a formulaic diction interlocks as closely as does Homer’s, such associations are too 


* "The epithet dofdory (-p) is in fact found. twice, 
i 12g, P89, but not in close association with dAde, 
So far from being a regular epithet (thee are the 
sole instances of the literal wee in Homer), there is 
even hesitation over the tenminations, 

* Plots is actually used of the blade of a sword by 
CXX. fii, 9.29, ani by Aquila and Theodotian, 
3 Ags. 17-7. | 

® “Archer’ seems the most reasonable interpreta- 
Hon oF this word which was the subject of erudite 
polemics in antiquity, see Schol. on / gog. The 
eptthet is discussed by W. Kraus, Ane a phil. shirt 
Klasse @, Qest, Akad. d- Wiss, 1950, pp. 516-20, who, 
however, would link it with Delphi's role in colonisa- 
Hon. 


“The idea rrappranm abo jm yoleompletyc, of 


Hector eight times out of nine Though lov 
tiseloy coincides with the metre of woprilaiolag it 
docs not break the rule that formulae for the same 
person should not contain metrical doublets (Parry, 
ASCP sli (19030), p. 86), for lt is abbreviated from 
GA. elk. ddurin|'Héalarow, and ia predientive in use. 

™ It @ posible that these phrases arc a vestige of 
a complex declension like marpiz dporpa, aT pide 
voter, wotpidoe alee with wuptc allléamonm at an 
alternative genitive with different Initial, But if 
ths were a regular pattern we should expect more 
examples, and the parallelisnt is sufficiently accounted 
for by the tendency to place pryrrhic works in this 
position. According to O'Neill (Yale Chast, Stud. 
vin) g6-7%, of pyrrhica in JT, and 4t-9%% in Od, Gall 
in the fourth foot, 
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few and too tenuous to support any inferences about their status in the poet’s technique, 
though they may be invaluable as indications of the connotation of the terms in the poet's 


mind. 


Other occurrences are even less schematised, and apart from the short comparisons 


already discussed we may regard @Ad£ as “free” or ‘individual’ in its use.” 
It is generally supposed that the traditional is the norm in epic diction and the individual 


the exception. 


The latter uses therefore crave explanation. 


Many may be due-simply to 


accident and inadvertence, others to a desire to obtain, or avoid, a certain meaning or effect, 
others again to metrical difficulties in a particular situation.” 

The @royi eixeAas series does not suffer from any special metrical restrictions; but outside 
this context there is only one instance in the ordinary texts (f 212) where pAog and its deriva- 


tives are not metrically necessary. 
vowel of dAgya that is needed. 


Once, in 217, duvdss @Ady" Efad\ow it is the short 
Elsewhere it is the two initial consonants that are invariably 


required to make position. In this respect wip stands to AASE 28 evpen does bo oredary, that 
is to say, the normal word in fire contexts is ap (115 times in the Iliad alone), just as, other 
things being equal, cuvéy is used for the helmet: but if zoe, beginning with but a single conson- 
ant, is metrically impossible in the sort of expression the poet wished to use, or, being a single 


long monosyllable, as in the accusative, is metrically undesirable, 


then dAdé may be used 


instead, just as in similar circumstances orepdry replaces xevén for the helmer® Tt might 


be thought more in keeping with the econom 


initial consonants were used Im every case. 


y of the epic diction if the words with the two 
But the fact is that the more complete svstems 


of formulae usually provide the poet with the means of avoiding surrallongement, Hanypered 
by their double initial and having no clear traditional footing, #As¢ and pAgyw do not compete 
on equal terms with their rivals. This consideration is of no small importance for this study, 
if the current conception of the author(s) of the epics as improvising bards is accepted. Such 


a poel cannot wait to acarch for the mat juste, 


diately suggested to him by his theme,” 


he must use that vocabulary which is imme- 
PASE has many conypetitors, wip, abyy, avzp), 


wélas, bal, cai, Adjrropeas, Anprerdeo, atfdperos, all firmly embedded in traditional phrases. 
I quote a selection of such formulae [the first figure gives the number of occurrences in the 
Iliad, the second in the Odyssey): axdyarov stp (7, 2), Gegmidads wip (7, 1), mupds alfoperow 
(5, 2), mupds... atBoperoro (2,1), ofAg mupés (1, 1), wepos eros (5, 1), (ev) opi xyAda (6, 2), 


stupos aayas {-H) (2. 25), ixer’ autpy (2, 2), wupl Aaprerowrr 
Thanks to this richness of phraseology and 


(t.°2), mupos dyiotw (5, 0). Gyov aup (4,0). 


(1, 1), Said tro Anprroperdir 


vocabulary no reader misses ¢Adé in the Odyssey, no one finds the poet’s remarks about fires 


feeble or banal. 


Indeed it is doubtful if we should miss the word if it were absent from the 


liad, for the sense of many occurrences is repeated by other expressions employing the regular 
vocabulary? Possibly then the poet of the Thad could have done very well without dAsé, 


‘The inference from the free use, of which Page 
might approve, that @A6= 3 & newcomer To the Hiadic 
tradition, is not necessary, nor in this instance, in 
view of dAgpl aixedoc, even probable, 

MW Tnadvertenee,.c.¢@, the line atedp ére| tapryeay 
Bdqrioc yo! serijres, e 201 after Bo, for the regular 
aizdp gwel wdciog wal gdyrdor éf Epor fro, Avoid- 
ance of unsuitable effect, ¢g. ylaved) 04 a2 tixte 
fddacoa, fT 44, for the usual wodiy, which would be 
unfortunate in aweciation with tists. Avoidance 
of metrical difficulty, cg. yalwoxrratdes “Azasol, 
H4t, for gvavijudes with initial vowel. | take 
the last two example from Miss Gray's articles, 
CO xii (1947), pe tri and ZHS beriv (1954), P- 7 
n. 


el The use of heimet-words is clucidated by Gray, 
CO xh (1947), PP: 1 1-76. 


4 The circumstances: under which the Homeric 
epics were written down has long been one of the 
most crucial problems in Homeric scholarship. Thar 
the pocms were taken down as the poet recited them 
has recenily been argued by A. B. Lord, TAPA 
Iexxiii (1959), T24—94- Whatever [ts status as history, 
the view i4 Uluwminating ai a working hypothesis in 
the study of the Homeric style. 

7 E.g. in ® 999 Hera gives a command, wedatoxes 
dé dAdya aoAMn, in @ 942 it is obeyed by Hephaistes, 
but erenero Geomdace ofp In P 297-8 Achilles 
orders stupcat officer’ aifom olmp mdcar, omomcor 
Frecye supis mévog, In 250—51 he @ obeyed, avupxaliye 
oférav allom ofrm Soour tal Ace Hille, 

Forest fires are indifferently wip dédydor & ddtlp 
fureéop GAg, A 155, Or crip didyAoy dreglsyes Gorreroy 
(Age, JF 455- 
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but he allowed himself to use it, not it will be noted in any context, but only when a large 
blazing fire is described, ‘Flames’ are the crucial factor—hence the one epithet that looks 
traditional, rapdardwear. 

Five occurrences of 6Adé fall between @ 928 and 367, Hephaistos's assault on Skamandros. 
It is worthy of remark that in the epics a word may be used several times in close proximity 
and only rarely or not at all elsewhere. It would seem that a word or phrase, having once 
come into the poet’s mind, naturally tends to remain there for some time and suggest itself 
again. The concentration of ¢Adé in ® (ef, the concentration of Ployi efeeAos in N) does not 
require further explanation. The problem is to know why the words should suggest them- 
selves at this point, Two reasons may be advanced, Firstly, the necessary prominence 
of Hephaistos in this episode could not fail to bring to mind the thrice exemplified (7 468, 
P88, ¥ 93), association of Hephaistos and ¢Aéf in the poem. Psychologically an attractive 
suggestion. But only general arguments can be adduced to support it, for the lines do 
not contain the clinching formula dAoyds ‘Healerow. Secondly, however difficult it may be 
to conceive exactly what, if anything, was in the poet's mind im this magical scene, the allu- 
sions to the god's wveln (@ 445) and avrp:) (366) make it certain that Hames figured promi- 
nently, In such # context @Ao¢ is more than appropriate. 

Inthe ordinary texts of the Odyssey @Ad¢ is to be found once at w 71 in the ‘second nekyia’. 
Together with the other three scenes of the Continuation, Page will not allow this passage 
to be part of the ‘Homeric Odyssey’, The line runs atrap éret dy we GA6E qvuoer “Hoaioroo, 
‘The language is traditional to a degree. Sois the theme. Among the shades Agamemnon 
is describing to Achilles the magnificent funcral that he was given at Troy, This is the only 
funeral in the Odyssey to which any considerable space isdevoted. A pyre, needless to say, 
is a big fire. That of Patroklos was a hundred feet square (Y 164}. To fetch the timber a 
small expeditionary force was despatched (‘¥ 110 fF, of. 2777 4). Its flames must have 
been correspondingly impressive. Five times ('/ 52, 197, 217, 228, 251, a remarkable 
concentration) does ¢\é£ appear in the elaborate description of the burning of Patroklos, 
whose blazing pyre is fanned by Boreas and Notos, This is a very different picture from the 
watchfire of Eumaios or the domestic hearth of Penelope, 

Other conflagrations in which @Aéf appears are the forest fires of B 455-6, Y 490-2, and 
® 12-14; the burning town of P 737-4 (1.6. odAas péya, 739}; the beacons of £212; the 
blazing ship of Protesilaos in JT 12g. (With these may be counted the flaming aura of 
Achilles in 2 206.) The Odyssey, however, has no use for these similes or incidents, for it 
has no atmies marching out to war, no berserk warriors, no rivers to be choked with fugi- 
tives, no towns or ships explicitly burnt,!® no beacons. The absence of these motiis 
may well be relevant to the problem of the poet's tradition and his acquaintance with 
that of the Tliad, but this argument is independent of the language in which the motifs 
are expressed, 

The phrase xaradAdfw avpi xyAéw makes a solitary appearance in X 412. It is an 
‘individual’ variant of dvéspyoev mept xnAéw2° There is scarcely any metrical justifica- 
tion for the new verb, for though cererpi§u is not found in Homer, later Greek (Herodotos 
onwards) had no objection to the by-form xararizpyyt, and xeradddpus ts itself a fapax 
in Homer. The appearance here of warapAdfw is due, | think, to an association with the 
context of large fires, in particular with pyres. Andromache is lamenting the death 
of Hector. 





1 Eg. pefinunotiey NW 108, 121, only; loywos @. Bq, 1 Doubtless Troy was barnt and the Odynsecan 
154, only; factletexpor / 69, 160,499, A aggi andthe poet knew it, but his phrase is wile dutipomyrr 
phrases vol mimal te Gdawai, in Uiad only 6 5,20; airy, y £90, or wédw xepultiue abe O 516. The 
Eyyel x” dopl re peydlourl re yeppodiow A 264,541. fate of Iamaros is equally unspecific, cdl Frpailor, ¢ 
The subject does not appear to have received  o, | 
systematic treatment. Always of the Greek fleet, @ 217, 295; X 474. 
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Her final words are: 

viv S¢ oe per Tapa vl Kopasvin poops TORO 
aidlas <vAai édorra, ével xe xUves Kopéounrat, 
yor * arap ro. elpar’ €vi peydpows xdovras 
Nerra Te wai yaplerra ‘TeTvypera yepot yurain@r. 
GAN 4 vo. rade warra waradActw rupli KyAEw, 
alder ool y' adedos, evel obw 2yxeioens avrois, 
dAAd apes Tpciww wal Tpwiaduy wAdos elvar, (X 508-14) 


The passage is noteworthy for the train of thought, the ritual, and the poet's comment, 
It is the reflexion that Hector is lying youedy that prompts the mention of the «ivara, The 
modern reader will naturally take these as ordinary clothes and their burning as a pathetic 
expression of desperate gncf. But the epic poet is not so romantic. He understood the 
eluara, belonging as they do to someone now dead, asa shroud,” and clearly thought there 
should be some pointin its burning. Finding none, he explicitly states that the ritual served! 
no purpose except asa display of conspicuous and regal consumption, It may then be 
worth considering, since it is odd that the poct should mention this act only to confess that 
he had no idea what it was about, that the eiueva, suggested first by youwr, then recalled 
3 half-remembered traditional motif. Charcoal, indicative of some ritnal acts of burning, 
has heen commonly found in the precincts of Mycenaean tombs.“ Clothes may therefore 
have been burnt during the obsequies. At least the mention of «Agog makes it certain that 
the port was thinking of some public ceremomal and not of a quiet disposal on a domestic 
hearth. We are thus led back to the world of pyres, a context in which dAédyo is well at 
home but -zp1\@ completely absent. | 

Statistical data concerning differences in vocabulary are not by themselves very helpful. 
We need to know also not only the associations of words and the contexts to which they are 
especially appropriate, but also the traditional norm for a given motif, and whether, and 
to what extent one poem has departed from it. For a momentary aberration from a norm 
is clearly not the same thing as a divergence of traditions. 

This is the light in which we must view the four remaining occurrences of #Aog that have 
not vet been discussed, Twice does the liad have the line (odes) eldpenot ravdorre bid 
@doves "Heaierow (J 468, 33). ‘The vocabulary ts entirely appropriate since effective 
singeing requires a lame. The operation is well known to the Odyssey (f 300, € 75; € 426), 
but in cach of these cases the notice is extremely brief, Many of the incidents in the prepara- 
tion of the mea! (of which the singeing is but one operation) are completely omitted ; those 
that remain are shorn of all dispensable amplification, and the singeing ts represented by a 
laconic eiee, etoay, or evorras. Eumacus prepares his meal in five lines (£ 74-8), the more 
leisurely Agamemnon takes thirty (B 402-31), The inference should be, not that the 

4 was ignorant of a word, but that it has chosen to condense a line. Now: a glance at 
the tables in W. Arend’s Diz typischen Seenen bei Homer wall show that no such scene ts exactly 
reproduced in the same words on every occasion, They vary enormously in length and 
content in accordance generally with the tempo of the narrative.“ 

Another meal combines the appearance of dAdf with a departure from the normal 


# For the shroud @ X 352, -2 720, w 67. Ib is 
sometimes represented on Geometric vases That a 
dhrow! is here thought of is a reasonable inference 
from the phrase dyeeiaea atrolz, and t x0 taken. by 
Ameis, Van Leeuwen, Paley and Leaf in their 
editions, and by G. EB. Mylonas, 474 lo (1648), 
p. §9) ef also the conduct of Perianciros, Hat. v. 92. 
The detention of Hector’s body in the Greek camp 


would, os Paley saw, make this the ritual of a 


ernotuph, Cenotaph rituals are known to Homer, 
of a 289, § 290, 0 584. and are attested m 
Mycenaean times; gee Person, Royal Tombs of 
Dendra, th. v. 

@=M. P. Nikwon, Homer ond Myconar, p. 156; 
Mylonas, of. cit. (above, n. 21), p. 68. 

A, B. Lord, TAPA boo (19517), p. 74; C. M. 
Bowra, Hero Poets, 1952, ch. v- 
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sequence of incident, This time it appears that the Iliad has been guilty of expansion. 
When Achilles in J igg ff. welcomes the emissaries of Agamemnon to his tent, the usual 
heroic formalities are observed: that is to say, the visitors are entertained before they are 
required to state their business. Ifthey do not first bathe, and are not subjected to interroga- 
tion after the meal by their host, this departure from the norm is a necessary Concession to 
the circumstances. ‘The preparation of the meal, however, shows several points worthy of 
remark, Firstly, the ‘Opfermahl’ scenes are amongst the most stylised mm the poems, but 
this scene, though making large use of traditional phraseology, does not conform to the 
regular pattern. It appears to be a conflation of a sacrifice (or flesh meal] and a domestic 
meal, Secondly, the roasting process is elaborated in a fashion entirely unique, and it is 
in this unprecedented passage in a line with two good variants® that the word ¢Asf occurs: 


abrap €met xara wip éxay wal dAok euapardy, 
avbpaxiny oropéoas abeAods edumepfe rarvave, 


sacoe 5° dAds Geto mpatevrawy eracipas. 


The passage is wholly exceptional and the appearance of ¢Adé in it must not be held to have 
special import eis-d-vis its absence from similar roasting scenes in the Odyssey, for these 
follow the normal pattern that is exemplified many times in the Iliad e.g. A 459 I, B 422 , 
H 316 f£). However, these lines in / will serve to show why ¢Adé is absent from normal 
contexts of this type. An examination of the sequence of events in [19g ff. will show that 
the kindling of the fire (211) though formally described later than the cutting up and 
spitting of the meat (209-10) is by the usual epic technique intended to be simultancous 
with it. ‘There are thus two threads to this’ short narrative. In the normal scene one, the 
kindling of the fire is omitted. Its omission avoids an unnecessary complication and is 1m 
keeping with the general concision of these scenes in Homer, Even in the longest examples 
the language is somewhat laconic, as if the poet were concerned to cut the scene to the 
shortest length compatible with the mention of all or most of the actions performed. Only 
the roasting, therefore, is normally noted, and / 212-19 tell us that this was done over embers 
after the flame had died away. 

Zeus discharges a thunderbolt at Diomedes; it falls in front of his chariot, dean d& gag 
dipro Gesioy kawpévo, 81395. The scope for elaborate description that the xepavves 
affords (cf. Am. viii. 429) is strangely neglected by the Homeric epics, which content them- 
selves with a fixed epithet of general meaning, dpyys Or doddas. Out of eighteen occurrences 
fourteen have no other elaboration at all: the remaining four go on to mention brimstone 
(6 195, 3 414, w 417, € 307). These statements are, of course, erroneous. ‘The same error 
in both poems may be thought indicative of the unity rather than the divergence of their 
traditions, But what form should the reference to sulphur take? The two Odyssean pas- 
sages are idéntical and state baldly that a ship having been struck by a thunderbolt was filled 
with sulphur: ¢v 62 Qeefov wAjro. This laconic remark {s in keeping with the rest of the 
narrative; for the whole story of foundering from the gathering of the storm to the drowning 
of the sailors is cormpressed, including a gory digression on the fate of the helmsman, into 
sixteen lines (1405-19), or even into seven [é 303-9).. The compression is both confirmed 
and illustrated by the meaning ‘sulphurous vapour’ that must be borne by @eciov. The 
simile, 414-17, is more explicit, Sew S¢ Geclow yiyreras G5puxj, and the most natural in 
its language. One might risk the hypothesis that @ 195 is an expansion of such a phrase as 
that in 2415, and that this is betrayed by the use of deus) dAdE which may fairly describe 
the bolt but is a gross hyperbole for the small blue flame of brimstone. 

To sum up: it is possible that some uses of @AcE are traditional, but the employment of 
these is subject to certain restrictions, for the phrases are appropriated to a particular hero. 

M Schol. ad loc. record attrdp feel mupds didieg dréataro, cateare dé dAd?, and abtdp évei ward tip ¢uaprvata, 
savgare ig dAde. 
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Others are ‘individual’, but in these cases AAdé is with but a single possible exception metric- 
ally necessary, and the fire depicted is frequently a pyre and always large and blazing. The 
poet af the Odyssey does not describe such fires in detail, and so does not need the root but 
says all that he has to say without awkwardness by the use of other vocabulary of wider 
currency. 

However, since the suggestion of one word by another plays such a large part m oral 
poetry, it will be well in conclusion to note a few facts:about the distribution of fires in the. 
poems. For this may provide some explanation of the real problem that lies behind the 
treatment of dAdé, the wider fire vocabulary of the Iliad, its numerically far greater use, and 
the fact that the Odyssean poet did not happen to think of introducing in any form a large 
and impressive fire into his work. 

To count the most prominent words, wip makes 55 appearances in the Odyssey, calew 
gt, dalew 5, alfdpevos 7, ayy) of a fire 2, -7mjdw in the sense ‘burn’, none.” The incident 
of the Cyclops produces a clustering of occurrences in i, and there is another concentration 
ins. Otherwise the distribution is remarkably even throughout the poem. No fires are 
prominent and the notices are brief and casual, noun-epithet formulae being sparingly used, 
and such as any reasonably faithful picture of daily life would be bound to make. 

Books A-H of the Iliad present a similar picture: wip has but 14 occurrences in all, 
calew 11, datew 9, alBdpevos 1, adn) of fires 1, -mpijPw and dAdf none, but derivatives of 
élGE 2. Lf this were maintained, the use of these words would not be significantly different 
from that observed in the Odyssey. But from the beginning of @ there is a notable diver- 
gence. The Iliad now has far more to say about fires and displays a greater width of 
vocabulary in which to say it. A possible reason is this. In A Achilles requested and 
Thetis obtained merely that the Greeks be defeated (A 4oB-to0, 509). But in @ 180 ff. 
the peril of the Greeks is suddenly crystallised without warning in the ominous words of 
Hector: 

GAN Gre ev 52) ryuou emi yAapupiat yerupiat, 

progeny sis Ereira wupds Sylow yerdsdus, 

ws Tepi ras cimpiyow .. . 
Henceforth this factor is never out of the poet's mind™ and his preoccupation is reflected by 
the sharp increase in fire vocabulary both for literal and metaphorical use in narrative and 
in simile. More words and more formulae appear,” leading us to the conclusion that Hee- 
tor’s threat served as a potent reminder to the poet of a part of his inheritance that he might 
otherwise have neglected. Hence with the incident of Hephaistos’s assault on Skamandros 
and the elaborate description of Patroklos's funeral the Iladic totals are swollen to wip 115, 
Kaiew 51, Salen 19, alfdparos 13, aay of fires 5, -zpyle 15, dAdg, ete.,g2. By their sheer 
size these figures reflect what I believe to be the true reason for the absence of ¢Aéé in the 
Odyssey and its comparative free use in the Iliad, namely a diflerence in the prominence of 
a motif that is imposed not by any divergence of tradition, nor necessanly by a difference 
of authorship, but by the direction which the form of their respective storics gives them.” 


J. B: Hawsworrs. 
Aine's Colleze, London. 


4 Apart from its poesestion of a secondary meaning 
the we of spifu parallels that of @Ade: it 4 restricted 
in context to the burning of fiects and towrs, and in 
consequence the Odyssey docs mot ust if im its 
domestic fire contexts, 

Allusion 6 made to the danger of the ships. 32 
time: between & i8o and 77 azz (Schadewaldt, 
Hiassadien, Pp. OF). 


© Ele. (first numeral gives Tliadic total, second 


instances in A-#7.) Onomidaty mip (9,0), deriuarge 
wip (7,1), supds dyloco (5,1), dyeor mip (4,0), mupds 
with aifopinmo (7,1), mypés mévos (5:1), mupi 
ayAdp (-efo) (6,0), 

1 7 have to thank Profesor R. P. Witnington- 
Ingrun. Who read-an earlier draft of these notes, ancl 
Profesor T. B.-L. Webster for their criticism and 
suggeetone. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM PAMPHYLIA AND ISAURIA 
PaMPuy ia ! 
Sillyon, Note on an inscription already published 
CIG iii. 4324¢ = SGDI 1268. This inscription is carved in a panel on a rock to the 
west of the city, near the modern village. Height «16 m., breadth -175, letter and space 
down -026, letter and space across “oto 





Perhaps ['Odvp}maxod, since fapés can be used in connexion with the Games, as in 
Lanckoronski, Stddée Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, i, p. 66; but the meaning is uncertain; cepa 
generally means ‘a dead-heat’ (LSJ" iepds iv. 7). 

Sillyon. New inscriptions: 

(1) A statue-base, near the Byzantine wall. Grey stone, the top and the lower part of 
the left side are preserved. The bottom is buried and the back is very rough, but may be 
original. Height over ~7, breadth ¢. +65, thickness -33+-, letter height ¢c.-058, letter and 
space across 056. Roman date. 


pp % 
MOYOY “ 





Although the name Méyos is found borne by historical people,* this is more likely to be 
the base of the statue of the seer who, as Greek tradition had tt, won Pamphylia and 

{t [should ke to reserd my debt for the advice and = these inscniptions have been found by measuring the 
help which 1 have received from Profesor G. E. largest practicable number of these and taking an 
Bean of the University of Istanbul. average. 

® Heights and breadths of letters and spaces in ® CIG iii. 4411, from Lotape. and 4413, 
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Kilikia for Hellas, as described by Theopompos, Strabo, and Kallinos* There were citie 
there named after him? and his tomb was pointed out near Mallos with an Oracle® 
Aspendos and Mallos, which both claimed him as founder, were both called Argive 
colonies? His mother is said to have been the daughter of the Theban Tcirestas, sent to 
Delphoi as a prisoner by the Argives after taking Thebes, and his father, in some versions, 
Apollo, Another version: makes him a Lydian.* 

Greek legend knew another prophet Mopsos, the Argonaut, a Lapith from Thessaly, 
after whom Mopsion was named, He is usually carefully distinguished from the coloniser 
and put about a generation earlier,* though they are sometimes confused." 

Thus the Greek story; Mopsos seems to have been-a real person, mentioned in, Hittite 
archives, and discussed by Barnett (JHS laii (1953), p- 142) and subsequently by Huxicy 
(Bulletin of the Institute for Classical Studies, 1956, p, 20), but did he speak Greek? One 
Azitawad, who seems to have claimed descent from him," was nuling near Adana in the ninth 
or eighth century and the inscription he set up was not in Greek, though his subjects are called 
Danaoi. On the other hand, the name seems to occur at Knossos, Barnett suggests that 
an earlier Azitawad gave his name to Estwediiys, Aspendos,'* but he need not have come from 
the same dynasty, which may have begun as Greek-speakers and then been barbarised. 

If we accept a Greek Mopsos we must imagine him colonising Pamphylia, where the 
Hellenisation lasted, and Kilikia, where it did not," ‘The earliest accounts suggest a mass 
migration,“ but we also find cities claiming historic Greek cities as their metropoleis: 
Aspendos claimed Argos! and Side Kyme in Aiolis. Ruge suggests a double colonisation.” 

There was a statue similar to ours in Side with the inscription [K] TICTO[Y],"* and in 
Perge there are several bases for statues of rrioras at the city gate, including one of Moybos 


4 For Pamphylia, Theopompes F. Gr, fist. t15 
F tog with commentary,.<f. alo Pliny, v, 26.96; 
references for Kilikia in Kruse's article in AE xvi. 
242-3. and those of Ruge. ibid. 249-51 (1999), of 
Héfer in Roscher so. Mopsos Tl (1897), who quotes 

cmpes at saying that he colonised Lydis 
at well (see no. 8). For Eustathios’s mention of him 

* Mopsoukrene, FEuscbios, pp. 52-3 Schone; 
Prolemy, Geogr., v6.22; Mopsoucstia, Ptolemy vy, 7.7; 
other preference: in Roscher and AE, of. also nm. 9. 

* Pausanias, i. 94.9, of Roscher and RE, 

' For Malloz, Arrian, Amad. ii. 5.9, for Aspendos 
of. Roacher. Mela (i, 14) says. chat it was subse- 
quently occupied by "finitimi’, Nobody calls the 
colonists Theban, though the Theban refugees were 
anit to have been sent to Kolophon with his parents, 
ace n. 5, abo p. 64 and nm. 34 toga. : 

* Xanthos, quoted by Athenaios, viii, 97.346 — 
FHG i. 38, No. 11; also Nikolaos of Damaskos, 
F. Gr. Hist., 90 F 06. ‘This test calle him Mifoe of 
Barnett, JHS bodit (1959), p- 142, and below, 
ni. Tt, 

*'The Greek date for Mopsos the coloniver is 
discused by Huxley inthe Bulletin of the Institute of 
Classical Stadier, 1956, pp. 19-27. He thinks that 
Euscebios, who makes Mopsce-‘reign’ in Kilikia. while 
the Trojan war was in progress, 1 at variance with 
the other accounts, which put the colonisation later. 
This & nol quite certain; some of the other accounts 
are unrelated to Trojan chronology (c.g. Pausantcs, 
vil. 3.12), while others imply that the colonization 
rook place very soon after the Trojan War; compare 


an the one hare) Hat. vii. gt and Strabo mv, 4.3, 
p 668, and on the other Theopompos F..a51. ' 

1 Roescher and RE, foc. at. There & no evidence 
of any connexion between Pamphylia and Thessaly 
except the alleged connexion between RKasthanaia 
(near Mopsion, Strabo ix. 5.22,443) and Aphrodite 
Kastnietis, ace p. Gy and nm 97. 

H He made the claim on the well-known inscrip- 
ton from Karatepe, published with an English 
tramilation by O'Callaghan in (rientalia, 1946, 
p. r75. It is dated to the eighth century by most 
of the commentators because of the name of Azita- 
wad's: predecessor Awarikus, but to the ninth by 
Gordon, JFVES, 19g0, p, 108: There i a puzzle, 
because of various tramiation: of the secon! line, as 
to whether Azitawad was a usurper (cf. O'Callaghan, 
p. 199), or the son of Awarikus (Bossert, Oriens, 1940, 
pp 99-5). or a hereditary ruler but not the eon of 
Awankut (Marcus and Gelb, JES, 1949, pp. 
riG—17), It is therefore pot quite ecriain whether 
he descended fram Mopros. 

1 “The evidence that Estwediiys was Aspendos will 
be found in Eckhel, Doctr, Nim. 3.25-6, G6 alsa Head, 
HN 700. 

m Cf, Barnett and Huxiry, also Lévy, Mfdienges 
Emile Botsarg, it (1938), 119-27. 





% Strabo, xiv. 4-3,663; Hdt. wi gt, af. the 
dieges to Kallimaches, Pfeiffer, Collimachus, i. 198, 


1} Strabo, xiv. 42,067. ™“ Ariat, Anod. i, 26.4. 

WORE xvii 363. Hill, Aftstory of Cyprus, i, pp. 34 
and 5; Christensen, Dir Jranier, p. 196, Ramsay 
Fits x. iio, Pp 1B. 

LS Afon, Ant. xxii:(1gt4), Pp. 120. 
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"AndAluwos JeAdos** I am indebted to Professor Anf 
Mufit Mansel for permission to quote the text of these. 


Aspendos, New inscriptions 

(9) A fragment of a slab of greyish-white stone, found 
near the spring in the ruins and brought to the custodian’s 
house. The back is preserved, also the top with a mould- 
ing. Height +13, breadth -12+, thickness of moulding 
-o5-+, thickness of inscribed portion -oq—. Letter and 
space down -037, letter and space across (lime 1) "025. 
Roman date, after a.o. 7o. (Fig. 3.) 

(3) On the top of the hill, west of the Agora. Part 
of a statue-base of greyish-white stone, bottom and part 


of left side preserved, more than half buried. There isa == Fic. 4 
moulding at the bottom. Height 52—, breadth ¢. "51, [——] or Aldous] 


letter and space down °03, letter and space across, line 
3, 0265, line to, 018. From the right of the delta in 


[——] » «[———] 





line g to the preserved edge, which projects beyond the wting, «1. Roman date, 


afler A.D. 70. 






4 ¥ PAAD) 
ANTTAYAINARS 
AIQN-OIATIOP YM Nd 
ITTEPIbA AO 0! = $2 IT} 
KAITTEPIKAAYAION. PPP 
EPISENOKAE AAW NAL 
ALONTEP| pt PEANAPPOA 
“AIOITEPIA H MEIT PION APE/ 
APETH= ENEKEN’ 















Fro. 4 
[yaewa | ci[apxotrros| cat rept KAatSiov [JT] ¥ppor «ax——] 
[—2—]enov PA dow [rov—3 or 4—] cepi Sevoxdda ALIMAP [— 23—] 
[—2—]» MaviAwax €[-—— | Kai of epi Pnpear “Adpod[———] 
[—?2—|a» dedpcorri [ac reaw i] 10 wat at wept Anpyrpior *Ape|—— —| 


5 dv - of amd yupralotan «| apenjs evexer. 
of rept PAdovicw Lusara| spor] 


WY Perhaps following the story that hue was the son of Manto, dedicated to Apoiio at Delphot, and 


Apollo himself. 
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This inscription presents several puzzles, 

The right edge is not preserved, but the edge we have must be near it because other= 
wise the last line would be unsymmetrically centred. The one line we can certainly 
restore, the fourth, may have been longer (‘or or more) than required. by symmetry, but 
we should not restore lines to be several centimetres longer than cither, even though they 
are occasionally of unequal length, as in Le Bas 1985, from Side. There may or may 
not have been a of after [xai in line 7. ‘Evelpqoar could come either betore or after 
Paulina’s name. 

The best restoration, therefore, of line 5 is yvpeafatar], though droyvpra[otapyor| ts 
not impossible (of do yupwaloapydw], with the same meaning, would make the line four 
or five centimetres longer than line 4 and is therefore unlikely). This would mean ‘ex- 
gymnasiarchs’; + board of gymnasiarchs holds office every year and 1s distinguished by the 
name of its president, such as Xenokles or Phereas, Although it was possible for more 
than one gymnasiarch to hold office at a time in a city, and when there were several 
gymnasia in a city they often each had ther own annual gymmnasiarch,"® there seems no 
other instance of a board of gymmasiarchs for the whole city being called of zepi one of 
their number? of ded yupractov is a usual expression for those entitled to use the 
gymnasia,™ but since various gymnasia seem to be specified in lines 6-10 the best restoration 
is of dod yupvalciwy]. of rep) —— will then refer to the users of the gymnasia and their 
respective gymnasiarchs. The use of epi for pupils of gymnasiarchs seems unparalleled im 
inscriptions, but not unlikely. 

The next five lines are hard to restore because the reading in line 8 is uncertain; there 
could be an ¢fa for dqudp [you] or two totas for Ait Map[——}, while lines 9 and 10 could also 
be restored either with patronymics or names of deities in the dative. We should expect 
patronymics for men whose Roman names are not given (as, for instance, 1n Lanckoronski, 
i. No. 98), but the restoration 'Adpodactov in line q, a name which, unlike the shorter 
"Adpoda, has several parallels in Aspendos,* makes the line six centimetres or more longer 
than line 4 and is therefore unlikely. 

If they are to be restored as deities, we might assume that each gymnasion 1s dedicating 
the statue to a different deity, which is not likely, and the grammar of ére(pyoay dvépiayrs 
Ad would be most unusual. The only parallel seems to be an inscription found at [ei in 
Pisidia. A better interpretation would be that each group of subscribers was attached 
to the worship of one of these deities; gymnasia could be named after gods;** here several 
gymnasia are attached to the same deity. This interpretation would be easter if we do 
not read of after wal in line 7. 

The last name would be "Apefs]. There is more than enough room for this on the 
stone, which makes it odd that the stone-cutter crowded the letters in the first part of the 
line; there scems hardly room enough for a title of Ares, for if more than four letters followed 
the name it would extend over four centimetres beyond line 4 and also over the preserved 
edge of the stone. In line 8 Map|——] or Mae|——] would be an epithet of Zeus, perhaps 
Zeus Marnas of Gaza.™ 

If they are patronymics, we may restore Anpyrpuv 'Ape[ra] and compare "Ape 


Mt RE vii. wy7i-g of 1981, of 1995-6, To92- 

t tf there were a board, of azpi would be a 
natural expression; ef; e.g. Sterrett, Papers Amer. 5_A., 
ii} (1BB4—-5), No. 291 for a board of priests. 

4 RE vii 2014; 

= JF can trace 00 “Agpodas in Aspenda, ‘Appoe- 
droton certainly and dad juvanrapyay probably, 
weld alse go beyond the preserved edge, three to 
four centimetres beyond the probable extent of line 4. 

* Sterrett, loc. cil, 997 = MAMA Iv. 157, though 


this is made easier by the word edyjr Gf also 
Cle iil. 49.5e = TAM it. gio. 

48 They were generally named after gods, bene- 
factors, or the age-groups of the users, AA vii. 2072. 
They cmild be named after lestivala they were 
organising, th, 15-6, 

® Cook, Zeus, Li. pp. $49—56, cf. alio Maurnas, a 
river god of Ephesos, RE xiv. 1906-7, Mupitacow tor 
avd in Hesychios, ibid. 1909, and Maroga, ibid, 
Tg1o. 
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Anuyzplov™ from Lyrboton Kome, near Attaleia, also SevoxAda Anudp[xov] and compare 


CIG iii. 43245, if that is a personal name. 


Many of the names occur in Lanckorotiski, 


i. 98, a list of magistrates from Aspendos including 'Alefion B Oypéov, Onpdas “Aprepa, 
Pypdas Snproupy|[ds], 'AreMoo rod Anpapxov, [Kiros Zwornarpov, also ‘Adpoderaios. 


Paulina, the lady honoured, may 


Pamphylia from a.p. $1 to 83," whose wife 


be related to Caristanyus Fronto, 
was Paulla, daughter of the Sergius Paullus 


governor of 


of Acts xiii, 72% But there was, later, a Sergia Paulina’? and the name is common.” 
(4) A tombstone, now used to support a water-pot im the house of the custodian. 


Creamy white stone, sides and back preserved, chips off the corners, 


bottom buried. 


Height over -og—, breadth -99, thickness «14+ at the top, 15 at the lowest accessible part. 


Letter and space down -047, letter and space across ‘O24. 


o~\ 
HME P| 2 


ISWATHPSQLA 
HDL IO YO 





| 





Roman date. 


4 


Fro. 5 
| "Ayabnpepis 
Orydrap Lnd— 
ZO0ASH 
[icNn 
AIKIHP 





The name Agathemeris is unusual, though Agathemeros is often found. 


(5) A tombstone, in the house of Kadir. 


Creamy white stone, complete, with a knob 


underneath as if to fit into a socket below. Height +27, breadth across moulding at top 
¢. +168, across inscribed portion -13, thickness -105— across moulding at top, 1 across 
moulding at bottom, -o6— at the bottom of the inscribed portion. Letter and space down 
-o12: the letters are most irregular. Hellenistic. (See Fig. 6.) 

The last letter but two in line 2 could be a digamme or a appa, if it is a digamma, it may 
be the nominative of the Aspendian demotic "Opouvpvifovs genitive, in Bean's Epitaphs from 


Aspendos.** 


a7 SEG vi. G72: of. also CIG iti, 49662 — TAM iii. 
goo, from “Termessos, 

28 PIR? ii. 4og, p. too, Sterrett, Papers Amer, SAH 
(1883-4), p. 134-5) AF ii, part 2. i592 

) PERE i aig; UL 984, p. 222. 
—* Perhaps daughter of the consul for at 168, 
PIR iii. 977 and 9849, of 382, Le Bas-Waddington, 
Pp. 73)—2- 


8 O%G iil ag42b, f. 4g80b"4. The name Sergia 
would be shorter than we should want here. 

=) Jalrhuch fiir kleinasiatische Forschung, 1 (195%-3)) 
p. 201, no 1, hereinafter referred to ay EA. The 
nominative could also be “Epijarewe. Cf also AA. 
EPY MATEJA accusative, BCH 1886, p.. 150, from 
Aspendos, 
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AES IFYS: ep 
*Opupi Pus 


OPY MaIRy: 


The name Dexieus is rare in the vicinity outside Aspendos.* | 

(6) Built into the wall of the house of Ramazan Kagar. A tombstone with a pediment 
containing a rosette; creamy white stone, height ¢. 44, breadth across moulding -29—, 
thickness at bottom ¢. -r7, letter and space down -o2, letter and space across line 2, ‘0406, 
line 4, ‘o2q. Hellemstic. 


Fio. -7 
Etrvyes 
Mearus, 

Mucéapes 


Evian. 


"Cf the name restored dé|xjog in Derekoy, and Dexies (or Dexias) in the cave at Husar Dag 
Sterrett, Amvr. Paters S.A., ai (1884-5), No. 205, (SEG vi. 701). 
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Medrvs is the genitive of Meas which also occurs in Aspendos fLanckoronski, 1, No. 65). 
For the genitive we may compare [M]eAarous, from MeAas, sbid., No. 87, and MeAaverus, 1td., 
No, G2. Muddopvs is for Myvddupos, tor this we may compare Bechtel, Dialekte, p. 810, 


Thumb, p. 299.. | 

fz) Built into the wall of the custodian's house, A. tombstone of creamy white stone, 
height over -215, breadth -285-+, letter and space down °03), jetter and space across line 1, 
O31, line 2, 2g. Hellenistic. 





/ Fin. 4 


"IeFapiias 


J ee FAP A. | A= } ZwFirovs 
2 A Trot=; 





For ZwfFirovs, genitive of ZwFys, compare ZaFerovs of Lanckororiski, i, No. 84, and 
ZoFes Ao- of EA., 23, Bean's division of the words is now shown to be correct. ‘luFaphias 
seems unparalleled. 

(8) Brought to the custodian’s house by Muharrem’s son. Part of a tombstone, greyish 
white marble, right side and back preserved. The band under line 1 is continued on the 
right side. Height -16—, breadth ¢, -225, thickness ¢.-13. From the left of the mgma im 
line 1 to the preserved edge on the left, -1-+-, to the edge on the right, -r21. Letter and 
space down ‘027, or if the last line ts not counted in the average -025, letter and space across 
(line 4) org. Roman date. 


Fic. o 
iMIOEl 
(band) 
[pu]oy 2 Kor\-—] 
[—] wed BY [Ovy -] 
[drlep 5¢ Popyi— 
[o]v Opayyou 





(9) Found in the ruins by Yahya and brought to the custocian’s house. Fragment. of a 
tombstone, creamy brown stone; left side and back preserved. Height -g35+, breadth 
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‘17—, thickness -ob5, letter and space down -o4, letter and space across -o45, stoichedon. 
Probably fourth century 2., 





Perhaps Mey[acm) Fas] and “Are Aaxpuves |. For the former ef. EA 6 = SEG xii. 488, for 
the latter FA 4, ABSA xvii. 1910/11, p.. 247, No. 33 | 

To conclude the inscriptions from Aspendos, we have a group of four inscriptions now mn 
the school at Serik, which 1 was informed were found, underground, at Aspendos, rescued 
from imminent use as building material, and taken to the school. 

(70) An altar, surmounted by mouldings and palmettes and surrounded by garlands, 
with the head of an ox at each corner, and a hollow the shape of a bird-bath in the top. 
Creamy grey stone. Height ¢. +755, breadth at top (measured on the moulding) 43—, 
thickness at top -395, letter and space down, lines 1 and 2, -058, lines g and 4, 052, letter 
and space across -028.. Early Roman. (See Fig. 11.) | 

The title Kastnictis was already known, but applied to Aphrodite in the singu It is 
mentioned by Strabo, ix. 5.17, p: 438, who quotes Kallimachos (frag. 200a in Pfeiffer) as 
saying that this was the only dmderams of Aphrodite in which she accepted. sacrifices of 
swine. Strabo adds that Kallimachos was mistaken, because she was also worshipped that 
way in Metropolis in Thessaly. He does af say, as he is sometimes quoted as saying,™ that 
Aphrodite was called Kastnietis in Metropolis; in fact he implies that in Metropolis she was 
called something elec. 

The only evidence that connects Aphrodite Kastnietis with Thessaly is this. Leake 
(Northern Greece, iv, p. 507) found a relief in Metropolis with Aphrodite and 3 hog, but this 
does not prove that she was called Kastnietis. He found a village, Kastania, near it, and 
there waz a Kasthanaia on the coast,™ but could Kastietis be derived from either? Coins 
of Metropolis show representations ef Aphrodite, but that proves nothing. A legendary 
Mopsos the Argonaut, is connected with Thessaly, but he is carefully distinguished from 
Mopsos the coloniser.7 Muller, in his commentary on Dionysios Periegetes, 852, suggests 
emending “Apyeto: in Athenaios, ii. gha to *Apvator, why ? 


ular. 





“1 Eig, Drexler in 1892, Rescher s.7, Kastnirtis, *? By Strabo, ix. 5.00,443, Tzetxes on Lykophron 

DKimmiler in 1894, RE L 2790. Bir. They are confused by Anmmianus Marcellinus 
# Strabo, ix. 5.227.449, not far from Mopsion. xiv. 8.5. See p. 58 and n.16. Polypoites, companion 

Leake admits vhat the modern name Kastania i¢ oof Mopsos the colotiteer (FHS, 1959, p. 140-9), 

common and only teats that there are chestnut trees, wat sail to be, like the earlier Mopses, a Lapith 
BMC Thessaly, pl vil. 7 (not wi 8, os in [had xu. 1299). 

Reacher) and xxxi. 6. | 
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Fic. 11 
Au «ai “Hpat 
Kens 


- AOPONETTALY [sk 
_KAETNIFTISIN 


Aphrodite, without being called Kastnietis, was worshipped with swine im other places 
too; Cyprus,2* Side,?® Troy," possibly Sardinia,” and also Argos (Athenaios, iil. 95-960). 
According to Dionysios Pericgetes (852), it was also done at Aspendos. Eustuchios, in his 
commentary on this, says that the postin went back to Mopsos, so also the diegesis to 
Kallimachos (Pfeiffer, Caliimachus, i, p. 298). Aspendos is-called an Argive colony by 
Strabo, xiv. 4.9, p. 667, Mela [i. ¥ and Eustathios (above). Whether it was really a 
colony of Dorian, historic Argos is as we have seen on p. 58 highly doubtful; the recurrence 
of the swinesacniice may well be a coincidence. 

Tzetzes, commenting on Lykophron 404, derives Kastnictis from xagrs, but i has been 
realised that the title is derived from Kastnion, a mountain in the territory of Aspendos,” 
We now know, firstly, that this is right, and, secondly, that more than one goddess was 
worshipped. Possibly two were worshipped, as two goddesses appear on cotns of Aspencdos.™ 
The plural could be used for two roddesses, as was done at Smyrna.“ 


 Pleiffer, Calfimmciwi, i, p. 17. Engel, Ajypres, “Eg by Piciffer, Callimachur, 1, p. tg7- Gf. 


= 


ii, p. 156, Athenaios iii, 95 0. Stephanos Jo. Adarriap. 
" Eekhel, Dutring Nomen, iil of: © SMC Lycta, Pamphylia and Preadim: pl. xx. 7 
0° Engel, p. 157: and xxi. 14; 
Arch. getleng, tc. Gerhard (Rome), October “ ‘The two Neuéoy, AE xvi. 25539. 

1550, p. 201. 
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(tr) A tombstone of creamy white stone, worn but not broken, the inscribed portion set 
ina panel-o1g deep. Height :25++, breadth é.°36, thickness «21 +, letter and space down 
0275, letter and space across -o29. Koman date, 







Fig, 12 
KOP BAATSIEPE | Kooi i 

¥ cus dio 
Lr ERR LOYs) A you. yfu)vi 32 
Aayou “Aled 

iil] dow 


For Korbalis, compare Kopfodwa in EA 4 = SAG sot. 487 and Kopf[a)|Agou in EA 20 — 
SEG xi. 496, both from Aspendos, Lagos, which is rare, occurs as the father of a priestess 
in the cave of Hissar Dag in Pamphylia, SEG vi. 716. 

(12) A column, with a moulding above and below, and a hole in the top and the 
bettom as iffor attachment to a base below and a statue above. Greystone. Height -88—, 
diameter at top -43-+, at bottom ¢.-53. Letter and space down, lines 1 and 2, -o6, lines 
3 and 4,07; letter and space across -o4. Roman date. 


‘depet "Apews Ku 
ain ‘“Ayrryapyou 


(band of floral decoration) 


Navys 
Ti) Gedo. 


‘Avreyapay is probably a simple error for ‘Avripayou, and Navns for Navvic. Ayatos occurs 
in Aspendos {Lanckoronski, 1, No. 98)- 
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(13) Part of a tombstone, creamy white stone, top and bottom broken, sides and back 
preserved, Above the writing is a band with a knot in the middle and ends hanging down 
among the letters. Above that are two flower-like daisies set over -or in. Height -505, 
breadth top of line +, ¢.-325, bottom of line 4 -936, thickness, top of line 1 -18—, probably 
“18+ at line 4, Letter and space down -097, letter and space across 0-364. Hellenistic. 





aa 
‘ 
Fia. 14 
= | ITeAAarus, 
F 





Pherias and Phereas occur frequently in Aspendos, Phereas in our No, 3, The genitive 
Pepares Occurs in Bean, EA 2. For the form we may compare No. 6 above, for HTeAAaroy, 
Hetas in EA 19. Fapvora, probably the wife of Pherias, will be the feminine of Fapworras 
which may occur twice in Aspendos (FA 1 = SEG xii. 495, and EA 3 = SEG xii. 486). 
TTeManloy also occurs in Aspendos (Lanckoronski, 1, No..g1).* 


Suedra 

The inscriptions from here published by Heberdey and Wilhelm (MWtener Denkschriften, 
xliv..1896) are built into a wall at the top of the hill, They are all of reddish-grey stone, 
In No. 244 the height is -89, not -65, and the /ambda at the end of line 4 could be a delta, 


ISAURIA 


Asagi Esenler and Eyenler Civlesi. Notes on inscriptions already published, by Sterretr. 
(Papers Amer, S.A. iii (1884-5), hereinafter referred to as “Sterrett’.) 

Ne. 153-4. Of the lion monument of Demetrios son of Pasion, the lion is now lying 
separately from the pedestal, and the top right-hand corner of the latter is broken away. 
In the inscription that begins on the base of the lion we may note an error in line 2 (“hwa 
for “Iway). There may be traces after cai Haciwva.” In the inscription on the pedestal 
Sterrett omitted some words; linc 4 should read :— 


rardépa. atrod éfurrroy wo Terr "Opecrav THY py 
répa adroy, nal Mayen, etc, 

The first inscription says that Demetrios aré@yjeer eairay Adovra, the second has the 
more usual avéorqeer. ‘Avéoryoe davror Adovra means ‘set up a lion for himself", not ‘set 
up himself as a lion’, as will be discussed on p. 70. 

4 -Cf..g90 where he says that /TEMONTOY » a 4 Sterrett's facsimile is better than his tranecrip- 
mistake for WEAQN/IOY. Bean suggested tome that tion, gf L. Robert, Enader Anatoliemes, p. 394. 
this may be a Jocal form of the name Apollonics, 
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*AvdOyxev is used because of the Anatolian idea that the tomb was sacred; it could be 
a peor," and an altar** where ‘sacrifices were performed,™ and might be dedicated™ to 
Zeus,®? as the earlier Phrygian tombs may have been dedicated to the Mother.* 

“Edurmoy means that the man was represented ‘on horseback’, the same meaning as in 
inscriptions from Araxa®™ and Siristat.* The word need not, and here cannot, refer to an 
actual equestrian statue. 

Lions on tombs are discw 
Schwenn.™ 

Of the names, Bateos seems unparalleled though Bavos, genitive, occurs in Aspendos 
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d by Robert,4# Ramsay,™ Buckler, Calder and Cox,” and 


(EA 14). Karfws, nominative singular, is found at Ue Kilisse (Sterrett 256). For the 
use of heroic names like Orestes in the vicinity we may compare p. 75 and note. The other 


names are common: Mammis occurs in Esenler Civlesi, buried by i freedman. (Sterrett 151.) 
No: 155-6. On Face A the reading in line 1 should be KovAav kal Magovar, both names 
occur in the vicinity.2® For Longinus see No: 17.% ‘The restoration [rdu|das is unlikely; 
there ig room for about nine letters. Possibly it was ras Nowov déeA}dés. On Face B 
there is one pi, not two, at the end of line 4." 
No. 157. Sterrett restores this as though the beginnings of the lines were preserved, but 
they are not; it should really be as follows:— | 


[— 10 or. g—] 4 » tis [—10 or g—] 
[— 11 [or £2) —]| v yowatk {[— 12 (or 13) —] 


[— 14 or 13 —] aura [—-—— ett —| 


or [— 14. or 13 —] éanro [ 


-¢, 12 —] 





(—e 8—] wv, 8A, or CANKA [—¢.9 —] 
or [—9 or 10] v, 8, A, or CAIN¢A [— 12 or 11 —] 
[— 7 or 6 —] abraw [— 8 or 7 —]. 


The traces in the first line may be [JT]aocov[a] or avrwr After lines 1 and 2 the stone 


is worn smoath, 


Asagi Eyenter and Esenler Civlesi.. New inscriptions. 


(14) Esenler Civlesi, in a pit. 


A-tall pillar, grey stone, preserved except for the top, 
but much worn; the back of the top is buried. 


There is a moulding at the bottom, Height 


¢, 2-24, breadth of inscribed portion -63, thickness over -64, letter and space down 055, 


letter and space across -o36. Roman date. 


The monument consisted of a statue (dvdpiarrdpior! 


(See Fig. 15.) 


and sculptires in relief (Epdra). 


For that meaning of gia We Tay compare an inscription with some phrases remuniscent of 


4? 7RS xiv (1024), p. 79: 

SEG vii 209, from: Eumeneia. 

49 Rameay, JHS v (1884-5), pp. 251-4, SEG vi. 40 
from Ankyra, and ait from Eumencia (these are 
altars to the dead mai), and JAS ww (tbBg-4), p. 407, 
perhape an altar even when the tomb is Christian. 

” Robert, Eider Anatofiennes, p. 391- 

a Calder, JRS ii (19t2), p.o4. Gf also Ath. Mim, 
iqig, p. 21, No. 10g iy Weinreich’'s article, where a 
re child is addressed by a othe usually given to 
gors. 

BE BCH 1876, p. $95, if the naune really » that of 
Zou, CIG ii 4ggui¢, but Ad i @ restoration; 
FHS w (1884-5), p. 2596, Ramsay Stusdtes in the Basten 
Roman Provinces, pp. 270-0. 

8 FHS ix (1888-5), po g7t; FHS v (18B4—), 
41-41. 


M FHS ixviti (1946), p. 47 line go, 
88 SEC yi. 527- 
a FHS v (1BBy-S), po 250: FHS ix (rhtt-y), 


pp. 365-82. | 

# FRS sav (taz4), pp. 31-2? and the references 
BY RE si. 9967, 2281, and the references there given. 

* Koule: at-Alkaran, Isaurin (SEG vi. 4D6, aleo 
FRS yay (ty24), P 54)i Afasouas in Artanada 
(Sterrett 190) in Bozkir near Tsaura Palaia (SEG yi. 
457) and in Eikonion (JAS xiv (1024), p. 49). 

For the name cf, (RS xiv (1924), p. F7Q, On 
Longus and Doliches 

“ For names derived from the Anatolian gol 
Papas see Ramsay in FHS w (1885-4), pp. 95-6 and 
Radet and Pari in #CH 1806, p. 406, 
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KOTTON B oe 
DINAN fa KON AEIN 
AMPOYN ITE AE, OC 
|POYCZWAIA 


Ero, 1% 
NKAI[— 2 or 5 —] 


a c.0 a ip 
"Ane a vidi we ai[— 2 2 Or 
[—¢. ole a cree STi wal “Ep 
5 ddaow ly 
seid ao ara 
pir Tat Tuer acl 
Kores - wernt “HN 


UAPOUMMELS 
10 wal * Bo Asa weal Mu 
yupour emeAevtle- 
-pag Levdicn. 
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this one, SEG vi. 780, from a village between Artanada and Nea Isaura.? 'Exedev@epous 
is certain, it seems to mean the same as dreAevfepovs. The word is very rare, but may 
occur in juridical texts and on an inscription from Kalymnos." 

*Earno<ay> seems an error for the more usual avearycar. It would seem at first sight as 
if this meant ‘set up Hermolaos asa statue’ and that the corresponding phrase im Sterrett 
159-4 meant that the lion represented Demetrios.“ But there are instances of two accusa- 
tives after dvédarycer Which cannot mean this; avdernga rv varépa Buyov, we verpixar loréd= 
avov Koopiapne, aveoryoa Nuviw ——— éorobrcqy,” and the construction, a local peculiarity, 
will mean ‘set up a statue to Hermolaos- 

The name Bahoas is common, Trokendis is the ferninine of the common Trokondas, and 
Tatnis seems to be the feminine of Tarae’s one of the ethnike in the subscription-list from 
Ganzaia (Sterrett 366, line 41).% Korrdvews, genitive of Korréais occurs at Artanada 
(Sterrett 85), and the genitive Kovorns at Seleukeia Sidera (Sterrett 465). Helios is often 
found, both for slaves®? and free men.** ‘There is also the Anatohan name “Hans, "HaAess, OF 
"Hist? and sometimes a form appears that could come from this or from “Hiss. For 
Mysupour compare Myupéov in Artanada (Sterrett 124.) 

(15) A tombstone, built into the fountain, Agagi Egenler. Grey, white-grained stone. 
Height -57, breadth -75, thickness +96, letter and space down -044, letter and space across "027. 
Roman date. 


és > 





- 


“AH ATP! OCRAABIOOYKAI > 
- BAABIUWEY OCAY TUNKAITAT 
oF NUN HMHCKAPIN 


Feo. 16 


Anpajrpos Badfidou rat 
BodBuns tos avra Kai Tar- 
Tis, purus Xapur. 





BadBias (—Badfidas) was the son of Demetrios and Tattis; the order is confused so as 
to put the male names first, ‘Demetrios, son of Balbias, and Balbiés their son, and Tattis’. 
Taitis ig more wsually spelt Tatis,™ but is spelt this way in Kale Koy, Lykaonia,” 


® See also Robert, £t. Anatol., p. 996. They were 


“1 FHS xxxii (19gr2), p- 193, 2 freedman from 
probably on the buried part of the monument. isi 


Pizidtian Antioch. 


o FEA 1942, pp- 919-23 and the references there an At Eikomon (JHS RX (Tore), 123), Orkistos, 
sis Phrygia (CIG iii. g0azc*), Ankyra (SEG vi. 41), 
“ Cf Nos. 17 and 18 where there are representa- and as the name of a Mepyyvirys on the Ganzaia jut 


tions of the people whose names are in the accusative 
alter dréarnoor. anid Calder, 7RS ii (1912), p. 1. 

“0 Ramsay, Studier ix the Eartern Roman Provinces, 
pp. 277-4, and Robert, Ej. Anatol. p. 393. Sec his 
diicussion of this and the note on SAG vi. 552. 

“+ Cf, Ramsay, JHS iv (1803-4), P 34- 


(Sterrett. 966, line 108). 
«© Cf MAMA ii. 612. Sr 
1 Eg. in Giinen (Sterrett 487). Tornionw 
may occur twice, in each case partly restored 
CIG iii. 43214, from Tagalidag, Lykia, and 43416, 
nia © Shadtes, p. 16g. 
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Halbioas oceurs im Siristat (Sterrett 169}; we may compare [BaAS|idas in Nea Isaura in 
Sterrett efo.. The form BoASuas seems unparalleled. 
(16) A tombstone, built into the wall of a house, Esenler Civiesi. Yellowish stone, 
Height -5,; breadth -67, ascertainable thickness -25—, letter and space down -o4-+, letter 
and space across, line 1, -0455, line 2, -o425- Roman date. 


kK" AMA T AKOAPA 
TOYOYTATEPA 


Fa, 97 
tov Guyardpa 
Guyarépa is nominative as in modern Greek. 


Kamata occurs at Armassun (Sterrett 44). The name Aodrafas is fairly common in the 
Vicinity ; pana its bearers were named after the same man as were the Quadrata Pracdia, 
near Eikonion.7 

(17) A tombstone, built into the wall of the mosque at Agagzi Egenler. Reddish stone, 
relief sculpture underneath, of which the bottom is cut off. Height ¢. -35, breadth -6-+, 
letter and space down -0575, letter and space across (line 1) -o2g. The inscription is 
written within and around two triangles. Roman date. 





Aovyetvos KANETAR 
omag tyeorprae ITs 
[icujea row mwarepa 


"SEG yi. 407; JAS ii (1912), p. 245) FAS xw time, qf) Le Bas-Waddingtmn, p- 713; CIG iii, pori2t, 
(i924), po ag, No. 7 For Antive Qumlratn, who AE i. 2gfiq-4; PIR! it. 934. 
governed several provinces in Asi Minor m Trajan’s 
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Longinus and Pasion are both common names in the vicinity, and both occur at Esenler, 
Longinus in Sterrett 1.49 and 155-6, Pasion in 153-4 and 155-6. mee 

(18) A tombstone, built into the walls of the same mosque; yellow stone, inscribed above 
and below some relief sculpture of three men and a woman. Height “7, breadth 73) letter 
and space down -0495, letter and space across (line 4) ‘025. The top part 4s written in 
and argund two triangles. Roman dite, 
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The restoration |vlorapis is doubtful. Maycorep cannot refer to a high rank since it 
refers to aerparcergs. For the use of the title for a low rank we may compare Dessau 2801. 

The leeiy Tertia Parthica Seucriana was stationed on the Eastern frontier, but not much 
is known about it.” Vor dvdernver sec p, 79. 


"ORE xi. igot-9, 1g9-40) Dessau, 484, 2655, 
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The triangles in this and the previous inscription probably represent part of a building, 
since the tomb is considered as a shrine.” The Christians made theirs resemble Christian 
churches.” ‘The slight resemblance of our tombstones to shrines of Men Askaenos'? is 
probably only a concidence. 


_Dikmen, near the village of Tagkent 

This is a deserted site with sculpture fragments; it was said that there were inscriptions, 
but we only found one, as follows. 

(19) Part of a block surmounted by a moulding, lying near ihe wall at the bottom of 
the valley. Bottom, top, and right side preserved. Greyish white stone; height -39, 


breadth at top -25, thickness +445, letter height -o4, letter and space across -O4. Roman date. 


Fie. ap 
[———Jems 
Perhaps [wepiBddo|y rijx OT 
[ mpecBe ers. 





Astra. Notes on inscriptions already published by Sterrett 
No. 66. Fragment C shows the right-hand corner of the doorway under the inscription. 
In fragment A the bela in wep fodou is certain. Fragment B should read:— 


NNAI ‘AmAdAas qoaupos ev tw (Of a OF ee) — 


The name occurs in our No. 21. For the date of this inscription see the commentary 
on No, 21. 

No. 6g, This has been moved from ‘in the Temple’, where Sterrett could not take a 
squeesze, and-is now near the steep slope of the hill. 

A large block of grey stone, broken at the top and the back, height -56--, breadth -7, 
thickness 64, letter and space down -o5, letter and space across-oq15, Roman date. (See 
Fig. 21.) | 

In line 1 Sterrett’s mwis erroneous; the name is [aéloty or Tafody, less likely Palloty. In 
line 5 Zqlw [a is better than taking [eas part of the following ethnic, since the other 
Marinos has a patronymic. 

In lines 3-4 Fyayer 6¢ Aardrovr means, as Ramsay recognised,’* not “erected the statues 
of the stane-cutters’ but “brought in stone-cutters’ (or sculptors, for the word often means 
that) from another city. In lines 5-6 Callander takes WAHOSINAEIC as the ethnic of 
the city, and says that fTopwoeds is a shorter form of this,”* but there is no need to assume a 
longer form. Ramsay says that this was an error in Sterrett’s copy, bat, though there 
certainly isan error, Zezis, ‘Tarasis, and Lucius are responsible; Sterrett’s copy is correct. 

Ramsay's translation mvolves taking Zjfiv and Tapaow as nominatives, which is unlikely, 
especially for men’s names. They should be the accusatives of Zijf¢¢ and Tapas, objects of 
Fyayer, but to construe FTopw6ets is difficult. We could say that it agrees with Zalw and 
Tapéow, and call dajpncay, which is certain, an error for arjpreeer, but that would make the 


™ Ramuay, JAS v ((884q-5), 250-2, Buckler, p. $29: Ramsay, Luke the Phyncion, p. 300, of, a46. 
Calder, and Cox, FRS xiv (102q), p. ta.. See also TT Hardie, (HS xxxii (tgta), p. ri. 
p. 68 ™ Historical Geagraphy, p. 382. 
Margaret Ramsay, Anclolian Studies (Ramsay), TH Siudied, p. 16g. 
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Fro. 2! 
Hlafowy dis {Ta éroqale) 
pex Taw tdi Att 
‘Aorpyvas - Fyaiyer be Aa- 
revous, Tapamy Ma- 

5 véov wai 27d [14, 
HTo[ pc |rSets, ai Aov- 
xiog Jleawa "Aorpy- 
pos carnpricay. 


ethnic-after Luctus’s name rather pointless. But if we put a Tull step after J7é and construe 
opwieis a8 nominative, is difficult to see what the people of Porinda actually did. 
Possibly [Togiw5eis is accusanve, and a name, or a word like of8e has dropped out before 
wa) doves: if not, we must translate as if oije were there and assume a Violent anacoluthon, 
Whether we assume an omission of ofée or not, the meaning 1 ‘He brought in mason's 
Tarasis son of Manes and Zezia son of Pas, both of Porinda: «they», and Lucius, son of 
Leonas of Astra, finished the work’. 

There was ‘a Aaritos called Lucius from Palaia Isaura (CIG in. 4993). I Astra was a 
deme of Palaia Isaura, they might be the same.man. 

‘The name [Jas is an Anatolian name like Bés d[as], das, Ba sia, Ma, Na, Ta, Mea, and 
Ba2° Zezis may occur at Akca, where BOM 1886, p. 513 teads Oj(o)o in the text, ZHZIN 
“athe facsimile, The other names, except for Pathoun, are common.” 

“ Por Mec, MAMA iii. 108, Tapureli; daz, MAMTA (1924), p. 69, from Alua;: firm, ibid. p. 39; Bala 
ii, 50, near Dinkaisarcia; Aag, CIG nit. 4406, 440%) CAG iii. 4401 and 4405, Honmxa, 
(restored), Hamaxia;: Ma, Sterrett 74, Artanada; “ For Mavrow note that the. genitive of Marys can 
Aa, FHS xxi (1911), p- 167; M, Stereett, Papers also be Maroy, e.g. CIG ii. 49800. (restored), in 
dow, S.A. ii. p. 287, no. 995; CIG iit. 4411, Aspendos it @ Mfonrns, e.g. Lanckorofski yr spelt 
lotape; Va, FA 6, rom Aspendos; Ta JAS xiv -erruy. 
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No. jo. This inscription is written on a crude moulding consisting of three shallow 
steps, which probably surmounted something else and supported the statues. It is made 
of grey stone like all the Astra inscriptions. 

There may be a blank space before rots yoveis, which case those words should 
have been at least roughly central. In that case [Adpy]Aws is more likely than [AfMos; 
compare also Aurelius Paulinus in No. 21, who may be a relative. This suggests that 
Sterrett’s [[Tav]Aov in line 2 is right, though the doubtful letter could be a delta. If there 1s 
a blank space before rods yorsts, the mother's name will be Aurelia only, which is unusual 
but occurs in Laodikeia Katakekaumene.™ 

The names Paulus and Priscus are both common in the vicinity, the latter possibly 
because it was the name of a governor of Kilikia, Isauria, and Lykaonia in the time of 
Antoninus Pins.** .Zeudas occurs. at Astra in Sterrett 68, and is common in the vicinity.“ 
Callander suggests that Zeuda is the local variant of Theuda.™ 


Astra. New inscriptions 

(20) Near the theatre. A stele, broken at the top and bottom, the back is rough but 
probably original. Grey stone. Height just under 1 metre, breadth -47—, thickness 
-1-+, letter and space down +027, letter and space across O21. The inscription is carved 
ona panel. For the date see p. 77. 
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‘This is a dedication stele of a sort common in Egypt, the épyor is the bul ding, not the stele 
itself Since the back of the stele was not meant to be seen, it probably leant against a walh. 
The name Stallos (or Stalaos), who may or may not be the same god as Zeus in Sterretr 
67 and 69, is noteworthy because names beginning with St- are most unusual in Anatolia, 
Neoptolemos is one of the names from Greek literature which are often found in the 
vicinity. Names derived from Isis, however, are not usual, 
The word érjxoor is often found as an epithet of gods, and has often been discussed*? 


MAMA i. 38. | (Papers Aner. S.A., 1885-4, p. 112); Ramsay (JRL 
™ Sterrett, p: tig-go; JAS xiv (tge4), P53) vil (rgt8), p 130) and Jesen (RE v, 2731-2). 
PIR ik. 75; PIA* ii, 85, No, 104. _ Ramey sumeesta that in Asia Minor ft is a special 
™ It occurs at Qlubunar (CIG iii, 4390) and Aliss = epithet of the supreme deity, but that m not always 
(FRS xiv (1424), p. 67). Simi, po 168. the case, cl SEG vi. gg2, from near Laodikesa, 


Buckler, Calder, and Gox, FRS-xiv (1924), p. 52. "Andi 2eort, “Aepdun Expat, “AU Aljor, Aftprpl 
_# By Le Bas-Waddington (Commentary on Zifuperg. This last we should expect to find called 
No. 1173), Collignan (BCH 1879, p. 396), Sterrett dnjeooy if Ramsay is right. 
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and there are collections of instances compiled by Drexler® and Weinreich.”” Sometimes 
it seers to be a title of the deity mentioned, as possibly sometimes of Zeus," Aphrodite,” 
unnamed deities," and Isis, whose title survived in Athens into Christian umes applied to 
St. Mary.™ Sometimes it-is not a tile but a simple adjective, as with the sun-cod,™ or a 
dead child,™ and when éryxden Seo stands In apposition fo the name of a deity inva votive 
inscription, as here, it could -mean ‘the god who heard my prayer’, 

(21) By the Temple of Zeus, a base, complete except that the top left-hand corner of 
the back has been broken away. Grey stone. Height -gf—, breadth ¢. -805, thickness 
¢. 4h, letter and space down -o52, letter and space across -05. Linder the inscription is 
a carving of a shield and spear. For the date see below. 
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Fic. 23 
Alip\Aiog [TavAeivos 
Cpecxuvon Deiidepvav (or ITpeermavovs Lia, | 
*"AmAdAa avéoryier 70 
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The pi and the joa in "AmAsAa are run into one letter. If Elewbepvov be read, {]pevoxcarovs 
is an error for -ros. 


NGPA, vty, 36t- | | 

"4th. Mitt, iqia, po. 1-68. Of also HS xx 
(iqi2), p. 166; SEG iv, 164, Vi. 455, 607, and 718, 

© Wreinretch, pp 25-5: 

" Weirreich, p. 5 quoting Hesychios, and Inch 
sun Prise, 1go6, p. 192, where the tithe isin an in- 
scription on an altar in the nominative, and therefore 
probably not “the goddess who heard my prayer’. 


© Weinreich, p, if aml pp. tg-21; ade the 
dedication [Gjrok ¢[-}yxéme with three horsemen 
armed with spears, near Ganzala, FHS soon (tora), 
p.169, and fe émmp near Attaleia, SEG it, 7og 

® Weiorcich, p, 44. 15- Here abo there is no 
quration of “The god who heard my prayer’. 

 Weinreich, p. i: 

 Weinreich, p. 27, No. rou, 
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"AmAdAa is the genitive of the name Apilalas that occurs, as we have seen, in Sterrett 66 
(above, p. 73). It may even be thar Apilalas of Isaura, the builder of the mpordiov, was the 
father of Sisiphernes or Isiphernes and the grandfather of Priskianos, possibly also of 
Neoptolemos in No. 20. 

Aurelios Paulinos, son of Priskianos, or Aurelias Paulinos Priskianos, may have received 
the citizenship by Caracalla’s decree in 212, which would help us to date the buildings im 
the sanctuary. | | 

A concluding word about Astra. This little sanctuary in the Isaurian mountains, with 
its theatre, teniples, inscriptions, and sculpture fragments, would well repay closer study 
and excavation. ‘There is a spring of water and a summer village that excavators could use, 
and it is one of those sites where a good deal could be learnt, by examining what ts above 
ground, without any excavating at all. It is also a site which is liable to deteriorate; 
Sterrett describes the destruction of part of the theatre by the villagers of Polat. 


Dapiset HerewAnrb. 
Royal Holloway College, London. 


BUBOES IN THUCYDIDES? 


In his article on The Sickness at Athens' Mr, Watson Williams gives strong reasons for 
identifying the sickness with bubonic plague, and then goes on to say regretfully, “Thucydides, 
it 8 true, does not mention buboes’, But are we so sure that he does not?) What are the 
eA Which he mentions along with dAvwramas (ii, 49.5) as the outward manifestations of 
the disease? We have had no adequate explanation of these, Liddell and Scott render 
them as “plague-ulcers’, but this is obviously a conventional translation not based on any 
serious study of the symptoms of the sickness. Professor Page has piven. us a detailed dis-. 
cussion of Thucydides’ medical vocabulary? but has shed no light on the word ZAxos. 
He begins by telling us that ‘ZAnos is a term of general reference, most commonly signifying a 
lesion of the soft parts of the body (the context must decide whether “sore’’, “ulcer”, “wound”, 
or what else is intended)"; then, without any discussion of its context, we find him translating 
the word as ‘sores’; and finally he seeks to persuade us that the phrase dAveratvas puxpats 
kal cAxemw €Eyetyxos is equivalent to ‘crimson or dusky red spots covering the greater part 
of the body’. Sir William MacArthur, arguing persuasively for typhus,? and Professor 
Shrewsbury, pressing the claims of measles,‘ approach the problems from the medical stand- 
point, without any serious discussion of vocabulary, and neither offers any comment on 
the meaning of @Axos. Other theorists appear to ignore it completely and concentrate on 
those symptoms which may be made to fit any infectious fever and particularly on those 
which are sufficiently vaguely described to allow of a little discreet distortion af the evidence. 
But surely we cannot hope to identify the sickness until we have decided what the €Awcy are, 
for, in the absence of laboratory tests, it is after all mainly by the skin eruptions and other 
external manifestations that we distinguish one infectious fever from another. 

It is true, of course, that in Greek medical terminology ZAsog is, a3 Professor Page points 
out, a general term for any kind of lesion, but that does not justify our assuming that Thuey- 
dides was using the word vaguely and that it adds nothing of importance to his description 
of the sickness. Tt is clear that in this context, used to describe a regular symptom of an 
infectious fever, it had a specialised meaning (though not necessarily, of course, the meaning 
which I am going to suggest) and that it would convey that meaning to Thucydides’ con- 
tempararies without further description, From him we can determine only that it signifies 
some kind of skin eruption, but I would suggest that we may find out more about it by 
considering its use in other descriptions of infectious diseases; and I therefore propose now 
to consider the various passages in which 2Awos is used in the context of an epidemic, 

The earliest of these passages occurs in Hippocrates’ account of an epidemic of a disease 
which he terms malignant erysipelas and which Mr. Watson Williams suggests may have been 
‘bubonic plague.* This discase is described as taking various forms, and Hippocrates 
Classifies the symptoms in ten sections: 


1, Dreypoveal in various parts of the body, which usually suppurated with drastic 
sloughing, but sometimes disappeared without a sign and thereby caused the death of 
the patient, These were sometimes accompanied by fever. 

2, @ivera in throat, inflammation of tongue, abscesses around teeth; muffled voice 
an carly symptom in cases involving acute fever and in ‘consumptive’ cases, | 


* Greece and flome iv (1957); G3-104. 4“ Bull. Hist. Med, xxiv (1950), t25. 
" CO in (1953), g7-t19, Cap, 101, TIO, 112, 116. * Hp. Epa. ti, xatacrams 2-15. 


* CO iv (1954), 171-4; and ag, Gomme, A Historical 
Conmunitary on Thurydides, ii. 153 
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3. Acute and fatal fevers: 


(a) Burning fevers; coma, nausea, shivering, acute fever, slight epistaxis; 
later coma or wakefulness with pain; often loss of speech, sweating. 

(b) Delirious fevers: similar to the burning fevers; dull stupor rather than 
raving delirium, 


4. Utceration of mouth; discharges round genitals; ¢Axcspora and gvuara in the groin; 
inflammation of eves sometimes leading to blindness; various skin eruptions. 

5. Bowel disorders—imvariably fatal. 

6.. Loss of appetite; thirst in some cases. 

7. Disorders of urine. 

$.. Coma, especially in cases of acute fever. | 

g. Indeterminate fevers usually leading to recovery; sometimes followed by dropsy. 

io, ‘Consumption’ attacking chiefly those who were already suffering from respira- 
torv ailments; invariably fatal; shivering, acute fever, cold sweats, bowel disorders, 
wasting, painless coughing, loss of appetite, coma, oedema; shivermg and delinum 
just before death. 


It was atits worst in the spring, eased in the summer, but grew rather worse in the autumn 
and winter, ‘consumptive’ cases becoming especially prevalent again in the autumn. Most 
patients died on the fourth day. | — 
Hippocrates first describes in detail the alarming results of the dAeypoval which he con- 
sidered to be the characteristic feature of the disease. He then terminates the discussion of 
local symptoms and turns to consider the general condition of the patient with the words, 
Ta prey sepl ZAken wat. pera apopdigws tovaira. qoAAotow dé dv muperoiot Kae apd Wuperat wal 
émi wuperoias ovverirter. Here 2Avea almost certainly refers to the injuries caused by the 
process of suppuration, which Hippocrates describes as doSepairepa 7) xaxiw, since, although 
extensive sloughing might lay bare the bones, the suppuration usually led to the patient's 
eventual recovery.. Chadwick and Mann take ¢Acea as referring back to the phrase em 
oquuxpoior Tpaparios at the beginning of the chapter, but this is an improbable interpretation, 
A long passage dealing with the effects of suppuration has intervened and the word Axea. 
is most naturally taken as ceferring to that. Moreover Hippocrates has been at pains to 
emphasise the extreme toviality of the mjuries. which might give rise to these symptoms 
and lias used the word rpwyaria to convey that idea: As he took this disease to be a form ot 
erysipelas, he expected to find it caused in most cases by a neglected injury, but in fact he 
could find no more than the very tiniest injuries aggravated by only the slightest negiect, 
while in many cases the ¢Aeyyovai developed in spite of every care. To have referred later 
to the zpuyaria by the word Aves would have tended to counteract the impression which 
he had been so carefal to create; to have related all cases of Pacy povai to the cxistence of 
a neglected injury would have contradicted what he had already told US 5 and to have treated 
such injuries as separate from the spodace of which they were a subdivision would have been 
illogical. More decisive still is the general sense of the passage, Chadwick and Mann’s 
rendering assumes that the pér and 4¢ clauses contrast symptoms arising from a known cause 
with those occurring in the course of a fever; but in fact the contrast js between the local 
effects-of the inflammation and suppuration which have already been described, and the 
general condition of the patient which is still to be discussed. The possibility of fever has 
already been mentioned in the description of the @\eyporat, and Hippocrates now takes up 
this possibility for further discussion. . age Fes 

This interpretation of é\xea as referring to the results of the suppurauion of the pAeypovat 
gains support from the use of the words eAcapara and fAwes to the fourth group of symptoms, 
“This includes various eruptions, which are evidently on a smaller scale than the ¢Acypowal 
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of the first group. Among. these Hippocrates lists pedyara wept algoia moAAd, dAxcipara, 
dupata Etudes, fowhev > 7a wept Bovfaves,* and it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
éAccyeara ave similar to the ¢Axea of the first group, but less extensive, while the diaware are 
‘asmaller version of the dAeypova, Further on there is another reference to the ZAces 
Hippocrates says éndigies Biedapay efwier, éoallevr, soAAdw dileiparra sdg Gdies, 2 odea 
drovopifovew. edverd S€ wal emi ribv dAlww elweuw qolAd wal dp aidolouns.. The wording 
here seems to imply some connexion between émédoes and edvero. The ofxa were 
apparently so called from-their resemblance to the inside of a fig, and this would suggest 
that the phenomenon shared by the eyelids, the eyes, and the €Axea may have been granula- 
tion, in the eyes.as the result of prolonged inflammation, on the éAwea as part of the process 
of healing. 

To sum up, it would seem that Hippocrates observed two types of swelling, one of which 
he called Aleypord), extensive and highly inflamed, the other, which he termed diya, a more 
compact lump, and that, if these swellings suppurated, they became Javea and dAcojpera 
respectively. These may well have been bubonic swellings, as Mr. Watson Williams: sug- 
gests, but in any cvent they behaved in much the same way and produced nmuch the same 
results. 

The word €Awos appears again in connexion with epidemics mentioned in the Septuagint. 
In Exodus (viii 1-11) the Egyptians, like the Athenians in Thucydides’ epidemic, were 
alflicted with €Acy, dAuwrides dvaldéoveas, €y vois avOpiroig cal & vols rerpamoow, in the 
course of an epidemic which had apparently already killed off the cattle; and it is note- 
worthy that it was preceded by a plague of insects, the Hebrew word for which has puzzled 
modem scholars, but has been taken by the Greek translators of the Septuagint to mean 
‘Heas’. Itis tempting to think that the creatures which infested the houses of the Egyptians 
at an earlier stage and which then died and lay about in stinking heaps were originally rats 
and that trogs hopped into the text because these creatures were said to have come from the 
river; but that is hardly susceptible of proof. This disease is probably the same as that 
which appears in the curse, wardéac oe Kupios fhwex Alyumria eis 7H édpay . . = wore yen 
Swvanbai ve iafijva:, in Deuteronomy (xxvill. 27), The phrase eis rpp tépav appears Cae 
as the name of the epidemic which attacked the Philistines (1 Kings v- 3-82, Vi 4, 5), an 
epidemic which was associated with an infestation of mice [or rats)? and was terminated 
by making an offering of golden images of c6pa: and of mice. Later on we hear that Heze- 
kiah was afflicted with a exes which threatened to prove fatal but which was successfally 
treated by the application of a fig poultice (4 Kings xx. 1-7). This illness of Hezekiah's 
coincided with the invasion of Sennacherib, who, like the Philistines of an earlier age, had 
been troubled by mice (or rats)," and who was obliged to withdraw from Hezekiah’s territory 
because his army was stricken with « sudden and deadly epidemic.’” It is reasonable to 
conjecture that the epidemics of the Septuagint were outbreaks of bubonic plague and that 
the élwog which could be treated by a fig poultice and which gave its name to the disease 
was a suppurating bubo. 

It is, by the way, significant that these Greek terms, ZAwos and els ri edpay, are not 
unthinking translations of the Hebrew, as ZAxos was often rendered automatically into Latin 
lens and both gAcos and wlews into English ‘ulcer’, Anos represents the Hebrew rns 


“The phrase td api Povfijvar seems o ttle temple in the Troad, and mggests that the worship 
awkward: perhaps we shold cead giuate Foie, of Mouse (Aminthnus) Apaliss Wis initituted to avert 
foulier, (ffer(sje sta epi Bouptéwas, plagues of mice It is interesting to reeall that it 

' Tt js impossible to he certam whether mice or was:to Apollo Smuntheus that Chryics prayed in the 
raty are intended, since the ancients did mot dis- iad [1 29) to poneh the Achacane for their impiety 
tinguish between them. and that the god responded by spreading a deadly 

* Frazer (Golden Bough, viii: @f3) compares: these pestilence among mules, dogs, atid men, 
mages of mice with the image of a mouse which * Hot. uw: 141.5, 
said to have stoxl beside Apollo's uipod in the god's DXA 4 Ab xe, 95-6. Of bb. xxxvil: 36-7. 
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which derives from the verb srt, ‘be hot’, and obviously mens much the same as the Greek 
word ¢iAdeypory); while eis rv édpav is the translation of bey which is connected with the 
verb doy, ‘swell’, and is roughly equivalent t the Greek déua. They are ustially rendered 
in English by ‘boil’ and ‘tumour" respectively. [t is evident from this that the Greek trans 
lators of the Hebrew Bible knew what was meant by the Hebrew words and also knew what 
the current Greek expressions were. Jt would seem, then, that éAxos had in popular speech 
been extended to cover all that Hippocrates had meant by Aleppo) and dAwos, that is an 
inflammatory swelling in general and not merely in the stage of suppuration, The phrase 
eis Tv édper 18 a Curious one and must be a popular abbreviation of some such phrase as 
Pijua eis viv fOpav, €pu possibly being # genteel expression for BovSair and the whole phrase 
equivalent to the Hippocratic 7a vepi Bov8évas. ‘The reference to images of éSpa: suggests 
that the word ¢épa came to be used, not of the site of the tumour, but of the tumour itself, 
exactly as it happened with the word Boufcar. 

The earliest certain description of bubonte plague is given by Rufus of Ephesus, who 
was writing in the reign of Hadrian” He js the first medical writer, ao far as we know, to 
use the word Bovey of plague buboes, although the word had previously been used of other 
swellings inthe groin.® Rufus uses the word of all similar swellings and distinguishes those 
occurring in an attack of plague as Aogusders Bonfawes, referring to them also as dAeyporal, 
In the course of his account he remarks, yévorre &' dy wore wai ev aldoiws 6 rowtros BovBoiv, 
aonep Kal TO €Axos TO Aoysiides Kal 6 muperds ov Aoyuudy Kadodow.@ [tf appears, then, that he 
uses SovBaw to cover both @Aeyuory and dina and that gAwos is used in the same sense asin 
Hippocrates, to whose Bouvfuwades matos he makes a passing reference, Elsewhere in dis- 
cussing a type of inflamed swelling termed ¢uyefpor,™ he tells us that rd 62 wept Bovfaras 
cuviavactai TO Elwes wdrres duolws Acyouow, and there again <Acos seems to be used of the 
wound resulting from suppuration of an inflammatory swelling. 

Galen, writing a little Later of the epidemic which ravaged the Roman Empire in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius and which is generally believed to have been an epidemic of plague,“ 
describes the case of a youth who was recovenng from an attack with the words, rire vea- 
viexos vig evaratos éfsjvinoey éAkeou! GAov tO capa, Kabdwep Kal of GANOL cyeSov daarres 
ol cwhévres. Galen gives us disappointingly little information about this epidemic, but he 
does tell us thar 2farthjpera peAdva were a feature of the disease™ and with that we may com- 
pare the words ri te dAyxraivas pelairaus door daxot pdyelos efijrfa rd capa, which 
eccurin Procopius’s account of the outbreak of bubonic plague at Byzantium in the reign of 
Justinian,” 

So €Awos appears as a symptom of an infectious fever in seven different descriptions, 
whose dates range from the filth century Bic. to the second century Aco, In Rufus it is 
specifically described ax a plague symptom, as is obvious from the adjective Aoyssdes which 
he uses of plague throughout the passage cited. In Hippocrates and again in Rufus it is 
used to describe the wound resulting from the suppuration of an inflammatory swelling. In 
the Septuagint it is used to translate the Hebrew word for an inflammatory swelling, 
Moreover, in the Septuagint, as in Thucydides, it is associated with daverides, which are 
identical with @Averaiwa, and in Galen with a black rash, which may perhaps be the same 
as the biack ¢Ad«raima: included by Procopins among the symptoms of bubonic plague, It 
seems probable from this that éAeos was regularly used of a bubonic swelling, strictly of one 
which had suppurated, popularly of any bube, and even, in the phrase Alytatiow dAnos, of the 
disease iteclf, 


Riu, ap. Orb. xliv. ry. | 4 Ruf, ap. Orib xliv, of 
© Hp. Ee, i 3-5, iv. 42. ¥. 50, vi, 22, vil Br. Gal. v.12 (Kiihn, vol. x, p, 364), 
 1t io surprising to find ayperds used apparenily " fiw, (Kohn, vol x, p. 367). 

of a local symptom. Possibly it may refer to a  Procop. Par, fi, 22.30. 

sensation Of beat. 


Bo E. M. HOOKER 


Could a ‘term of general reference’ be so used of'a particular disease without any qualifica- 
Hon? 1 think it could, in the same way that the English word ‘ulcer’, also aterm of general 
reference, has come to be used of One particular ailment in popular.speech. If someone 
says ‘Poor old Smith has an ulcer’, it will be assumed that Smith has a peptic ulcer. Any 
other Kind of ulcer would need to be further defined, but ‘ulcer’ on its own has acquired a 
special meaning. So it seems with ZAwos that the epithet Asiades was required only in 
strict medical parlance and that colloquially it could be used alone to describe a bubs, 
other uses Of the word needing to be defined by the context. In Thucydides, of course, this 
usé of ZAwos is new and is confined to the symptom, but by the Hellenistic period it is more 
familiar and can be applied more loosely to the disease. The word PouBwr is not, to our 
knowledge, used of a plague bubo before Rufus. In the fifth century it is used in the original 
sense of ‘groin’ and only later was transferred to a swelling in the eroin and thence to ‘similar 
swellings in other parts of the body, ultimately coming to be specialised im the sense of a 
plague bubo. Even Procopius seems conscious of the oddness of applying the term to buboes 
elsewhere than in the groin.” 

The familiarity of the translaters of the Old Testament with plague and its symptoms is 
io be explained by the fact that they were resident in Egypt, a country where plague seems 
to have been a frequent visitor. The plague of Procopius spread from Egypt,** and Rufus 
mentions Eeypt-as one of the places where plague was prevalent.“ Egyptian medical writ 
ings, too, sive the impression that plague was well known there from avery carly date. The 
Ebers Papyrus,” which probably dates back to ¢. 1550 B.C, and certainly contains material 
dating even from the Old Kingdom, has two words for “bubo’, _@ 5" fisd and “Oe= & sit; 
and it seems probable that the determinative © itself represents a bubo. This determinative 
was used with a number of medical words, which might have been used orginally'in connex- 
ion with plague. It came eventually to be used to denote medical words generally and is 
one of the determinatives which occur most frequently with such words, This suggests 
that the bubo typified disease to the Egyptian mind and dominated the thoughts of Egyptian 
doctors from the earliest times. It is interesting to note that, not only were the diseases of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy associated with Egypt, but the epidemic which struck the army 
of Sennacherib and that which is described by Thucydides both appear to have come from 
Eevpt. If plague was known in Egypt before 1550 n.c, and was still prevalent there in the 
second century A.D., it is not unreasonable to suppose that it persisted there throughout the 
intervening period, to overwhelm Sennacherib in the eighth century 8.c., to spread into the 
Greek world in the fifth century n.c. and to provide the translators of the Old Testament with 
their knowledge of it in the Hellenisuc period. 

“The evidence of the passages which I have discussed indicates that éAxos was used of a 
bubonic swelling from the fifth century s.¢., when the Greeks presumably first had occasion 
to write on the subject, ta the second century 4.D., when it was superseded by fouBen; 
and it now remains to consider whether that use of the word ts appropriate to the passage 
iy Thucydides, It certainly fits well with cfnvOqxds, and the association with @Ade7vadgwa: 
strongly supports the identification of Thucydides’ €Axy with the €Acy of Exodus, which were 
accompanied by @luerides, and with the Axy of Galen's epidemic, which probably also 
‘volved dAvwrawas. The similarity of Thucydides’ éAxy with those in the Hippocratic 
passage is suggested ry Lucretius, for in his account of the sickness at Athens he says, 


et sirsul ulceribus quast inustis omne rubere 
corpus, ut est per membra sacer dum diditur ignis.** 


1 Procop: Pers. ub. 22.17. 18 -fhid., ii 22.6, 1 G. Eber, Pabyror Ebers (Leipzig, 1875). 
# Ruf ap. Orib, xliv. 14.4. ® Luer, vi. 1166-7. | 
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The comparison here with erysipelas reminds us that Hippocrates identified his epidemic 
with ‘malignant erysipelas’, and this surely cannot be a coincidence. It seems that either 
Lucretius knew this passage of Hippocrates and believed his epidemic to be the same as 
that of Thucydides, or else he obtained the information from sources not available to us.% 
At all events le must have visualised the gAxy of Thucydides as similar to the ZAnea: described 
by Hippocrates, or he would not have made the same comparison. Finally, on the negative 
side, it is difficult to imagine an alternative explanation of Ze) in Thucydides and no 
explanation has in fact been offered by modern scholars, 

On the whole it seems probable that Thucydides’ epidemic and that of Hippocrates are 
identical, but the two descriptions are in many ways very different from one another. The 
explanation of that may be that Hippocrates’ account is that of an observer, Thucydides® 
that ofa sufferer. Hippocrates places the emphasis on the external signs which he saw for 
himself; Thucydides dwells on. the discomforts which he and other survivors would remember 
—the burning sensations in head and eyes, the violent retching, the fecling of internal heat, 
and the despondency which afflicted the victims. He gives no description of the fey and 
gAvxrawa, hecause he was probably ‘not much conscious of their appearance, only of their 
presence. This would probably account, too, for the preference given in popular speech 
to the word which strictly referred only to the later stages in the progress of the bubo. Most 
plague victims would have no inclination to take an interest in their symptoms in the earlier 
stages Of the disease, and their most vivid recollections would be of the symptoms which 
accompanied convales¢ence, Another source of divergence between the two accounts lies 
in the different methods of presenting the facts. Hippocrates records the various forms of 
the disease as they occurred, grouping them roughly into categories according to the 
predominant symptoms of each form and bearing in mind that there were overlaps between 
categories and that no case was completely typical. Thucydides, on the other hand, tidies 
up the disorderly facts and presents a sort of composite picture, which combines all the out-. 
standing symptoms of the disease, but which could hardiy be true of any particular case. 

To sum up, do not claim that the evidence which I have discussed in this article proves 
that the sickness at Athens was bubonic plague: there are still many difficulties to be solved 
before the nature of the sickness can finally be determined. But I would claim that in the 
face of this evidence it can no longer be definitely stated that there are no buboes in 
Thucydides. 

Eona M. Hooker. 

The University, Birmingham, 


= The more important theories of Lucretius’s sources are summarised in Bailey’s edition 
of Lucretius (vol. ii, p. 1729), 


AEAYKE MEN ‘A ZEAANA 


Proresson Gomme’s approach to the study of Sappho and Alcacus (JHS Ivit (1957)5 
255 syq.) is so different from mine that a detailed reply to his article would probably not 
be very profitable, except perhaps at one point? which may be of some genorml interest. 
He seems to wonder why the lines Sé3uce pay d ceAave «7A. were excluded from Poefarum 
Lesbiorum Fragmenta: these are lines which ‘can charm most men's cars’; but ‘Lobel and 
Page’, being insensitive to. poetry, ‘have such a hate’ of it that ‘they have banished it not 
only from Sappho, but from Lesbian, and leave it lying about, mot telling us what, if it 1s 


not Lesbian, it i. 


Of course I reply for myself only, not for Mr. Lobel: and I say (1) that 


you ought not to speak of ‘banishing’ a poem from Sappho or from Lesbian if it was not 


assigned thereto by any ancient authority; 


fii) that if I do not tell anybody ‘what, if it is 


not Lesbian, it is’, the reason is not perversity but ignorance. I do not know, nor does 
anybody else, who wrote these fines or when. They belong to a large category, the adespota, 
which we must ‘leave lying about’ simply because we do not know where to put them. 


The difference between our approaches to the question at issue is Very great. 


Here 


ig mine: 1 observe (i) that the lines are not attributed to Sappho (or to anyone clse) by 
Hephaestion or by those who quote them: after him: (ii) if the question is raised whether 
they might be Lesbian: that the four lines include three features (a ceddva, pdoms, rapa, 
all guaranteed by metre) which are contrary to norma! Lesbian usage as exemplified in 
Sappho and Alcaeus; (iii) that the text itself does not contain any feature of dialect peculiar 
to Lesbian; (iv) that the stanza (whether it isa complete stanza or not) is metrically 
without parallel in Sappho or Alcacus,—! do not adduce this fact as evidence against the 
attribution to Sappho, if such an attibuvon can be justified on other grounds; I merely 
observe that it is not in favour, and what the modern theory is looking for is evidence in favour 


of an attribution not made by the ancient source. 


In conclusion, therefore, I judge that 


the proper answer to the question, “might this be Lesbian?’, is that the text itself offers 


some evidence against that theary and none in favour of it. 


Consequently I should not 


adopt that theory, and 1 should not include this poem in a volume purporting to contain 


Lesbian verse, 
Now consider Professor 


records the best MS. of Hephaestion as reading geAdv'a... = 


Gomme’s method. He observes that ‘Consbruch, p. 37, 


This seems unmistakable evidence 


that the poem is Lesbian (ry italics) ; and we may confidently, therefore, restore the Lesbian 
forms d, dpa and varetOa and Lesbian aceentuation, and note the characteristic ehsion. of 


-ftt 10 épyeTat land of a in ova if ¢ov> LS right)’. 


Unfortunately we cannot confidently 


restore the Lesbian forms péoca: and wap, or get rid of the definite article before ceAavia t 
these are therefore to be explained in the light ofa special theory of the Lesbian vernacular; 
a theory very different from the principles which have been guiding most workers in this 


field in the light of Mr. Lobel’s. researches, 


1 And I briefly comment on one other, his remarks 
on Sappho, fr. 1, where [ cannot reconcile my views 
with hie statement of them, Profesor Gommic 
might have guessed that something was amiss in hie 
understanding of what I wrote: for his counter- 
angumment depends upon the remarkable (acne explicit) 
asertion that in interpreting this poem 1 actually 
‘forgot’ vv. 18-19, and then ‘forgot’ vv. 2i—-g. 1 
hope 1 shall not be thought immodest if 1 venture 
to suggest that it was really very unlikely that I 


We are to take as our starting-point a single 


should ‘forget’ all these verses. or my own Liter= 
pretation of them; I have not even forgotten coriain 
other imterpretations of them, though I should be 
quite glad to do yo. Lt is relevant to notice that 
numerous writers and reviewers have fully under- 
stood {and with very few exceptions approved) my, 
interpretanon of this poem, founced as it 1 mainly 
on the account given of just these lines which I am 
now said to have_forgotlen, 
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letter not in the text but added to the text; and then we are to bring all the adverse evidence 
by one means or another into conformity with our theory. 

As for the statement that the » added to weAdva offers “unmistakable evidence that the 
poem is Lesbian’: here again we differ in.our methods. [tis unfortunate that the ‘unmis- 
takable evidence’ should have been: misprinted in Professor Gommie's article; for the 
misprint is of a misleading nature. The word is printed thus, veAde"a, as if some space 
had been left for the second v: in which case the textual critic might have inferred (not 
necessarily correctly) that oe\deva was the main tradition, the spelling in the model of 
cod; A. Even then he would be very ill-advised to leap to the conclusion that this was 
‘unmistakable evidence that the poem is Lesbian’: he should look to see whether the 
indication thus provided is confirmed, or not, by the remainder of the poem; for be will 
be aware that odds and ends of Lesbian spelling occur from time to time in non-Lesbian 
verses in. this notoriously unreliable quotation-tradition, But in fact Consbrach reports 
the reading of cod. A as ‘ceAdva [se]'—the sie is Consbrach’s—i.c, ceAdva was written, 
and the second » was suprascribed afterwards; so our hope of determining what was the 
truce tradition in this place, doubtful enough betore, is now dispelled. For nobody can 
tell which of several things was in the model of cod. A: (i) oeAdrva, miscopied but corrected 
by cod. A; [1i) ceAdha, accurately copied by cod, A: in that case we shall remain wholly 
ignorant of the authority and source of the suprascription in the model; (iit) veAdva, the 
suprascription first occurring in. cod, A: again, we shall know nothing of its source or 
authority (if any). In brief, we do not know whether ceAdiwa has any more claim to a 
place in the true tradition than the obviously incorrect attempts at Lesbian spellmg in the 
second line in cod. I (uéou, uncompromisingly péooa: in its twin cod, M); and even if 
it had a good claim, it would be our duty next to examine that claim in relation to other 
evidence in the text, not simply to accept it as ‘unmistakable evidence that the poem is 
Lesbian’. 

So back the poem goes to where it came from, the adespota. May I just add that I do 
not really Aate it: even to me ii has‘a certam charm, though I much prefer it as the tradition 
offers it, not yet purified by the interpolation of od belore xafedda, 

Denys Pace. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A Repry 


1 am sorry that celava was printed oeddy a; but I do not think that the mistake will 
mislead—it should not lead anyone to suppose that in the codex “a space was left for the 
‘second p’, for, had there been such a space, it would nor have been necessary to write it 
above, The second » means, surely, a variant spelling: whether because the copyist had 
first written the commoner weAdva and corrected it (from his original), or had found both 
the commoner form and the variant in the original, or had by him another text, whether 
of Hephaistion or of the poem in another codex, in which he found géeAdeve and recorded 
the variant himself (the kind: of variant which now and again gives us readings of value 
even from deteriores and recentiores}, we do not know; but as ceAdewa is by far the rarer form 
this variant is not likely to be due to carelessness or to a guess or whim, but is “unmistakable 
evidence’ (not irrefutable proof by any means, but evidence that we cannot mistake) that 
the Acolic spelling was the original, 1 did not add the other variant, for peo, because 
yéooos was a better known spelling than veAdvva; it is therefore less cogent, but is some 
evidence (since uégos was the usual form) that an ancient editor or copyist whose knowledge 
of dialect was better. than his knowledge of metric took the poem to be in dialect, and, 
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‘n this case, Acolic. And, let me repeat, the forms pécos (apparently) and mapd are found 
in Alkaios. 
I am also sorry that in my criticism of Professor Page's interpretation of Sappho 1, 
my words ‘he forgets vv. 13-19 should offend. I was thinking particularly of eo oa 
dérara, As Professor Beattie says in his review of Sappho and Alcaeus (FHS \xxvii. 321), 
the ‘rule’ that Siehcen must mean “pursuing someone who is running away’ (or ‘is taking 
avoiding action’) is based on its frequent use im war and sport, and, we may add, im the 
law court; and the alternative to supposing that Professor Page ‘forgot’ vv. 18-19 seems to 
be that he would include in the concept pdrps the relationship between a victorious army 
and its fieemg enemy, between hunter and hunted, and between the opposing parties m 
4 lawsuit. It was of course also common to use dudinew with an object such as fame, 
wealth, virtuc; and though these may be fickle, one could hardly suggest that they are 
secking to escape the pursuer. I can perhaps just imagine Lady Bellaston making such a 
prayer to Venus to help her wreak vengeance on Tom Jones; but if Professor Page regards 
Sappho 1 as a poem of revenge, playful in parts, his approach to Sappho and mine are 
indeed so far apart that there is no sure basis for discussion. | 
Or it is parody, or playful mockery, of a prayer to Aphrodite: ‘what is all the fuss 
about?’ Professor Page says no: the pain is real (for the moment), poudAc. Oipon, yoAemar 
éx pepipear are not playful; but “tomorrow it will be she who chases, you who run, tomorrow 
you will pray as heartily for release as today for requital’ (p. 16). Sappho’s prayer is, 
‘aid me, goddess, and persuade her back’, és duav deAdrara—that would be her release 
from pain. | 
A. W. Gomme. 


THE CASTING-TECHNIQUE OF CERTAIN GREEK BRONZES 


It is here suggested that the carved effect of many Greck bronzes, or of parts of them, 
1s due rather-to their haying been cast from carved originals than to extensive tooling of the 
metal cast as is frequently assumed. 

Many of the early small Greek bronzes (Geometric and Archaic: especially at Olympia) 
present this appearance, looking as if they had been carved rather than modelled, This 
could be explained 1 in one of two ways: (1) by assuming very extensive tooling of the bronze 
after casting fram a modelled original; or (2) by assuming that this original was carved 
and not modelled. 

The first seers to be tacitly accepted by many writers, and is explicitly stated by some.’ 
It is of course enurely possible; but after all the Greek crafismen were practical men, and 
extensive tooling is not only laborious and therefore expensive, but is also dangerous in 
that any slip of the tool may ruin not only the cast but the whole work of the artist Wf this 
was onginally in wax, lost by cire perdue casting. [fit were possible to do the carving on 
the origmal, of some material softer than bronze, and above all if it were possible to replace 
and re-carve a mis-carved portion of that original, any sculptor would be inclined to prefer 
such a process to cold work on the bronze. 

The second assumes that the original was carved. Seltman® definitely adopts it: ‘from 
about Soo Bic. for more than three centuries the Greeks generally made their small bronzes 
from carved wooden models’, by means of ‘wet clay moulds, which, after being sun-dried, 
would be taken from the wooden figures and fired’. Against this is the fact that it would 
not be possible to remove those ‘clay moulds’ except in many separate parts, owing to the 
under-cutting of many of the examples he figures; and this for originals only a few inches 
high, so that these parts would be so minute as almost to demand tweezers and a watch-. 
maker's glass to handle them. As any practical moulder would confirm, the process. even 
with plaster would be very difficult, with clay practically impossible, owing to the shrinkages 
and distortions which eccur, or tend to eecur, during drying and firing, and owing also 
to the fragility of dry but unfired clay, making damage during the removal of the parts of 
the mould almost inevitable. 

Some other explanation is therefore required; and it is here suggested that this is 
supplied by a consideration of the technique in use today by the craftsmen of Kandy in 
Ceylon (and no doubt also elsewhere), that of carving the original to be moulded from.a 
block of Aard wax, far harder than the wax normally used for finger-modelling, which ts 
then cast by the cire perdue process. This of course not only gives the finished cast a 
carved appearance, but also completely removes the diffic ulties inherent in muilti-piece 
moulding, since the outer clay mould is now merely broken away from the metal which 
has replaced the wax within it—with, of course, the disadvantage that only one piece can 
be cast from each wax original, It also removes the risk of losing the whole work, since if 
the carving-tool should slip, the spoiled part of the wax can be cut away, a new section 
added (with local heat) to replace it, and the carving re-done, 

It is, of course, equally easy to produce hollow statues by this method of carved wax. 
The only modifications of the normal cre perdue technique are that the inner clay core 
is here made somewhat smaller than usual, and less worked, and that the layer. of wax 
covering it is somewhat thicker than usual, and of far harder wax than that used for finger- 


* For cxampie, Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, p. G77: wine tiberheupt an allen altertiimlichen Broncea, war durch. 


"Die Zeichnung der Haarlinien st an unserem Kopfe,  Ciselieruumg hergestellt’ (my italics). 
# Seloman, pp. 56 ff. 


as R. RAVEN-HART 
modelling. This layer is then carved, and the rest of the process is the same as for a 
modelled origmal. 

It may be added that, in this technique, should a smooth surface be desired as part of 
the object, it is not necessary to resort to slow and careful scraping of the wax, but instead 
this can be finger-modelled after applying local heat, as is done in Kandyan work, Thanks: 
to the courtesy of the Curator at the Olympia Museum it was possible to examine a number 
of the small. early bronzes: there under magnification, and it appeared probable that in 
some cases this auxiliary technique been used, more especially for the bodies of the 
ex-voto horses, giving a very pleasing contrast to the carved heads and harness. 

Scltman's book shows a number of small bronzes, most of which would have been 
practically Impossible to mould and cast from wooden originals, though of course easy by 
cire perdue* In a few cases, however, the originals seem to have been deliberately so 
designed that a two-piece mould would suffice,’ and these could of course have been cast 
from wooden models, though wax ones would have been equally practical. In any case, 
the only reason for preferring a mould to cire perdue would be that a number of replicas 
of one original were desired; and mass production was not a feature of early Greck bronze- 
casting. Pernice® shows many examples where several copies of the same ornamental 
piece were needed, and where these, or the wax models for them, could have been readily 
cast in a bwo- or even one-piece mould, but where they were nevertheless each modelled 
separately in wax, a8 is shown by small differences in their dimensions, In Egypt mouldings 
for the repetitive production of wax models for cire perduc were frequent®: in Greece 
practically unknown up to Hellenistic times, and even then rare, Pernice concludes.* 
Richter’s phrase* that ‘in carly Greek work every bronze piece... is an original work’, 
is in fact hardly an exaggeration, 

Of the other writers who deal with the technique of the small early Greek bronzes, 
two only besides Seltman were found who stress this carved effect {although Kluge* 
does so for large bronzes}: D. K. Hill" writing of one of six Geometnc animal-pieces, 
‘with its cut Shoulders suggestive of wood-carving’ ; and Kunze," writing of “almost wooden. 
form’. (Neither of these two latter are to be read, of course, as postulating wooden originals.) 
Hill also adds that “All the animals were cast . . . in no instance is there positive indication 
of chiselling, fling, or hammering by hand’—which is practically equivalent to concluding 
that the carving was done on the wax original. Childe’* goes a step further, though not 
for Greek work, writing, ‘it is possible that the marvellous curvilinear patterns that adorn 
Hungarian and Scandinavian bronzes, were engraved, not with hammer and chisel on the 
hard bronze itself, but on the [relatively] soft wax of the model’. And Edgar,“ though 
again not dealing with Greek work, writes for Egypt that ‘a small figure of average work- 
manship was practically finished once the metal had been poured in ancl the mantle 
removed. Little or nothing required to be added with the graving-tool : even such minor 
details as the markings of the pupils were executed on the model’, This, of course, assumes 
the use of hard wax, since ‘such minor details’ cannot be carved on modern modelling-wax. 

But for Greek work, with the exception of the one remark by Hill quoted above, the 
only writer found who realises the probability that the details of small pieces were put in 
on the wax and not on the metal is Casson,* who writes of sixth-century bronzes that they 
were ‘cast complete in every detail’. And even he does not go on to make the point that, 


> Fe. Seliman, pli. 25, 20. * Richter, Metropoliian Murwm, p. xx, Also in her 

4 E.g: Scliman, pls. 16, 28, 44. Hamlboak (1990), p. 76, of a tripod, ‘the fect are not 

* Pernice in Jahrerh., 1904, 154 H1- rast from the same mould, though at first sight 

© Edgar, Greek Moulds, pp. 1tri, These are intentical’. ‘The weight of evidence seem to favour 
mostly of plaater, anc therefore obviously unsuitable Pernice and Richter. » Fakrh., 1929, 1 EE 
for casting metals. 8 AFA, 1055» 42,43 

t Hut Roeder in Jatnh, to33, 244 245. and Bericht, 108. mf Childe, 96. 


Wolters, pp. 244 ff, disagree. 1 Greek Bromzes, ii, itt. i FHS uli, 1922, 209. 
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in these bronzes as in the pieces described by Hill and Kunze, the originals. must have 
been of hard wax, tool-carved, since it is impossible to. put in the fine details with the soft 


finger-modelling wax generally used. (Incidentally, the use of this wax might possibly be 
the explanation of the form of the crude early statuettes which he thinks is due to a technique 


Kluge and Lehmann-Hartleben™ completely contradict Seltman, writing of the early 
small bronzes that ‘the models for such small figures, usually heavily undercut, were 


undoubtedly of wax": but make no mention 


af their carved appearance, still less grve-any 


explanation of it, Walters'* describes the cire perdue process, but restricts it to hollow 
casting, adding that ‘for statues which required a round mould, or one in several pieces, 
some such material as sand, clay, or gypsum must have been usec’, which is certainly not 
the case for the carly small pieces. Lamb‘? appears to support multi-piece moulding for 
the Olympia horses, writing that “the casting of the slender legs cannot have been casy", 
which is not the case if cire perdue was used. Of some very primitive human figures she 
writes that ‘they may well have been cast from the same moulds as the terracottas them- 
selves’, which could well be true; but true for such almost shapeless bronzes only, where 


undercutting is absent. 


Apart from the one paper quoted above, 


Casson’ deals almost exclusively with the 


large early bronzes, stressing their carved appearance, and agreeing with Kluge’ that they 
Were cast from wooden originals in sand moulds, This is almost certainly true, in spite 
of Forbes’ opinion,* that ‘sand-casting was not practised in antiquity; this is an invention: 
of the eighteenth century’; but true only for such large work, not for the small bronzes. 
Casson, however, considers™ that the more elaborate parts even of such large early bronzes 
(heads, perhaps also hands and feet) were often cast from wax, and quotes the head of the 
Delphi Charioteer as a case in point, stating that in so doing he is following Kluge; but 


the reference he gives is to Kluge’s i929 paper, which insists, on What appears to: be 
trrefutable evidence, that this head was also cast, in several parts, (rom wood.™ It seems, 
however, certain that Casson is correct as regards other large statues of a somewhat later 


date, where the heads appear to have been cast in one piece: for example, that of the 
Poseidon (ar Zeus) in the Athens National Museum, which Kluge himself considers to be 
from cite perduc, If so, it may here be added, there seems to exist the probability that 
whereas the greater part of such statues were finger-modelled ur relatively soft wax, the 
very extensive tooling which would have been necessary to bring out, for example, the curls 
of the beard and hair if the original were entirely finger-modelled, was economically avoided 
by tooling of the wax original, alter attaching (with local heat) sections of hard wax where 


such sharpness was desired,” 


7 


Richter,** like Kluge, realises the evidence for wax, writing that ‘both in hollow and solid 
casting the Greeks mostly used the so-called cire perdue process’, “This process is briefly de- 
scribed by him: more fully in Neugebauer™ and Blimner,™ though for hollow castmg only. 


 Antiken Grosehronzen, 7O- i4 Catalogue, xxx. 

It Greek and Roman Bronzes, 99. °" Techmgur, 155. 

1 Fotrh., ra2g, t fE 

a0 Metallurgy, 139, 34- Y Technique, 057. 

#1 (7. also the head described: by Furtwangler in 

* In spite of Furtwingier’s opinion quoted in nh. 1 
above. Writing of the use of wax casts as Cire perdie 
miodels (of. n, 6 above) in Jalirh., 1999, 249, Wolters 
remurks that, having wuch a cast before him, the 
craftsman ‘could decile whether to cut a groove in 
the wax, or do sé in the metal after casting’, There 
geen to be little doubt what a practical man would 
‘decide’ in auch a coc; amd the remark & of course 


equally apposite if instead of a wax ‘cast he has 
before him his own Wax original, always providing 
that thia i in wax hard enough to take a fine cut. 
As a matter of interest, the soft modelling wax may 
be vomething like five parte of beeswax to one of 
turpentine, with amall quantities of other substances 
tio. taste’; the hard wax previously used) at Randy 
wai about thirty pars of beeswax to one of turperi- 
rine, although owing to its coat it has bees supplanted 
today by candiewax with a very small quantity of 
cocomat-oll added. 

M Seulptore ond Sculptors, 196, 197+ 

8 Antike Broapestatuctiem, 285 FF. 

 Ticheologie und Terminvlogie, 58 11. 


In summary, apart from the isolated remarks by Hill and Kunze, only Seltman stresses 
the carved quality of many of the early small Greek bronzes, but is led by his lack of 
familiarity with the carved-wax technique to assume carved wooden originals, involving the 
very impractical multi-piece moulding. ‘The other writers on these small bronzes cither 
omit any consideration of the methods used, or correctly postulate the nse. of wax originals, 
but fail to explain why so many of the statuettes look as if carved. No writer on them 
seems to have appreciated the possibilities of carved hard wax plus cure perduc: which is 
why it is thought that the suggestion here made may be of some value. 


R. Raven-Hart. 
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EUNOIA IN ISOGRATES OR THE POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF CREATING 
GOOD WILL 


Evunou, in Greck, is something more than good will: it means approval, sympathy and 
readiness to help. Having such meanings, it soon came to be applied to politics in a number 
of ways, as describing one’s feeling towards a person, or a party, or the city—or even another 
city.. And this last instance which is connected with foreign politics, is what we shall here 
be dealing with. It is what Isocrates himself is most interested in, for out of sixty examples 
of the word about twenty-five refer specifically to the relations between one city and another 
city.. And it is the meaning that deserves to be studied, particularly among people who 
like Thucvdides. Whether it is ¢o80¢ or é¢os, fear, in Thucydides, seems to dominate all 
relations between the cities of Hellas—and, to begin with, between Athens and other cities: 
well, cuncia, or good will, is the contrary of fear. That is to say, when Isocrates wants 
eunoia to rule political life, he wants things to be just the opposite of what they were in the: 
world that Thucydides had described. Indeed, the position he adopts when discussing 
good will is part of an important controversy that was then being conducted about force 
and justice, might and right. And so, even if he is not himself a very thrilling writer nor 
a very intelligent man, it seemed worth while trying to find out how the idea arose both 
from recent experiments in Greece and from personal tendencies of Isocrates, and how he 
hoped the notion of eunoia could work in contemporary politics. 


I 


I have already mentioned Thucydides; and I think one should always begin with him. 
For; among other reasons, it is true that, whenever one tries to understand the political ideas 
that were current in the fourth century, one gets the feeling that everything is more or less. 
to be explained by what the fifth century had experienced, 

In Thucydides, it is clearly and firmly stated that cities, which ought to have been kept 
loyal by their own good will, were in fact kept obedient by fear (11, 12}, The eunoia of 
Greece as a Whole, so we are told, is largely on the side of Sparta and against Athens (ii. 8). 
And Athens knows it; she accepts it, again and again. Diodotos is the only one who wants 
to make use of the eunoia which democrats in the cities felt towards Athens (iil. 47-2): the 
others do not care; they just do not believe in eunoia.. And when two different views about 
human life are confronted at Melos, the Athenian view is that cunoia docs nol mean any 
more to the Lacedaemonians than it does in Athens (v. 109: ro G’éyupdr ye ols Eovaywror- 
pdves ov 7O etvour Taw émxaAecayTwy daiverat, GAA" fy viiw Epyew tis Guvdpes OAD mpotyy). 
In other words, Athens accepts the wager of maintaining her domination against the will 
of all others. 

Sparta, on the contrary, knows that this is a good argument for her. The most intelligent 
of her men, Brasidas, ties to make use of it by visiting the cities and claiming that they 
should not only feel cunoia towards the Lacedaemonians (iv. 114.: woAAG ado, ow 
HikKaLoTEpA mpdowowsrtr, envour ay PLOT yeréobar) ; but prove it by some real and genuine 
co-operation (iy. B79: cima it) Tab hperepin eure, el jit) mpocaylyceote, vols amd Hae Kprpacuere 
depoptvas cap’ 'AGyvalovs BAdatonwra).* That is to say Sparta could acquire some practical 
power based on cunoia: in a way, this is the first step leading to the ideal Alcibiades lets 
Sparta dream about, when he says that the Lacedaemomuns could govern Greece by 
consent (vi, @2.5)) éxovons xai.ot Big, war etvouw b€ apyyote. 


© A different view of thie passage is suggested in Gormme, Commentary, ad loc. 
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Of course, these ideas are only roughly outlined there. None the less, they have the 
kind of mathematical precision that everything has in Thucydides. And, if regarded in the 
light of the way the war ended, such ideas could, undoubtedly, suggest quite a number of 
F Ons. 

And so they did. For we find indifferent authors some very similar criticism about the 
danger of disregarding eunoia. | 

The first of these ideas is that if one relies on force only and faces universal discontent, 
he may well come against a coalition of those who seem to be weaker than himself. ‘The. 
Melians suggest it in Thucydides, v. 98; and the idea is to be found both in Plato and Iso- 
crates. In Plato, Socrates uses it against Callicles and says that the many are stronger than 
any single man, however strong he may be (Gorgias, 388d), In Tsocrates, it should check 
the imperialist ambitions of Athens; for if she is stronger than any single state, she is weaker 
than the rest in combination (On the Peace, 134). 

Therefore, if a city attacks the liberty of other cities, 1t prepares its own ruin and works 
for the rival city, And each leading city in its mmrn—Athens, for instance, or Sparta after 
her—as it grows too powerful, paves the way for the other's rise, The idea comes out in 
Thucydides, in the speech delivered by the Athenian envoys at Sparta (1. 75-15 77-6); and 
it is to be found both in Xenophon and in Isoorates. In Xenophon, the Thebans remind 
the Athenians of this law: "You too’, they say, ‘you then had to reckon with the most 
numerous enemies, when you commanded over the most numerous cities’ (fell, i. 5.10). 
And Isocrates, in the speech On the Peace, shows that sea-power has always been the beginning 
of all misfortunes: for Athens, who then met with hate, instead of good will (78) ; for Sparta, 
whose downfall everybody wished : ‘Did we not choose to pursue a policy in consequence of 
which the Lacedaemontans became masters of the Hellenes? Did not they, in their turn, 
manage their supremacy so badly that not many years later we again got the upper hand 
and became the arbiters of their safety? Did not the meddlesomencss of the partisans 
of Athens cause the various states to become partisans of Sparta, and did not the insalence 
of the partisans of Sparta force these same states to become partisans of Athens?’ (107-8). 

Therefore, justice seems to be necessary for whoever wants to maintain any kind. ‘of 
power. The idea is to be found both in Plato and Isocrates; and each of them—one in the 
first book of the Republic (3951¢), the other one in the Panathenaieus (226)—uses the same sumile 
and speaks of this special kind of concord which enables even robbers, brigands and pirates 
to succeed in their attempts. Critics then say: of course, Isocrates is here recalling Plato.* 
I am not so sure that is right. What I feel sure about ts that there must have been much 
discussion, in many places, starting from one and the same origin, and fed by arguments 
which became conventional, almost classic. And it should be added that this discussion 
seems to have arisen in connexion with foreign politics. In the Gorgias, when Callicles 
undertakes to show that, according to the law of nature, the strongest should get more, 
he only refers to wars, mentioning Xerxes and Darius (48ge). And, in a similar, yet still 
more temarkable way, the passage we just mentioned in the Republic ‘about the tusefulness 
of concord) starts with the question: “Tell me, doesn’t there exist some state that behaves 
unjustly, and tries to enslave others or has enslaved them, and holds several of them im 
slavery?" The Athenian empire, once more, seems fo be at the bottom of it all; and 
reflexion about right seems to have arisen in connexion with might. 

Therefore, we should not say that in this casé—as well as in others which also sound 
somewhat familiar both in Plato and Tsocrates (for instance when they discuss the two 
meanings of equality or the good and bad kinds of democracy )"—we can. trace any precise 


: ¢/, for instance, G. Mathiew, Gee iad politiques ‘Beitriige zu ath Politik und Publicitik’, GON, 
d'fiocrate, Puria, 1925, p. (1. iqte, pp rsh-p mn. 6 and Wilamowitz, Arist, ana 

3 Nicocles 14 anil Areop. 21, to be compared with = Alhen, 1. p. 72m. 45 (and the keen remarks ibid, ii, 985 
Rep. 958e. For the interpretation, sec Wendland, i, 6). 
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affiliation. A general kinship, yes. The memory of things often discussed, probably, 
But nothing more. Our two authors do seem to answer one another directly when dealing 
with education; on the question of polities, they are but isolated witnesses, few among many. 

This will perhaps appear more clearly if we now consider what can be called the positive 
aide of the theary about good will, For all the critical remarks we have seen about the 
danger of disregarding eunoia lead to a sort of praise of eunoia, which is to be found in 
several authors. And here I should like to mention, along with Isocrates, both Xenophon 
and Demosthenes. 

In a way, all the works of Xenophon are really a description of the good commander, 
as one whose orders men are willing to obey. Be it a king or a captain, or only the manager 
of farm or housework, the question always ends in establishing such a system of rewards 
that eunoia should become natural. ‘This general idea can, of course, have an impact on 
politics; one should remember Theramenes explaining, in the Hlellemca, how silly and 
irrational were the Thirty, who, by being unjust, necessarily raised hostility against their 
own government. And one should remember also the way Xenophon explains to : | 
in the Anabasis, how much wiser it would be for him to behave in such manner that the 
Greek troops should have good will towards him, But, on the whole, politics are not his 
main concern: Xenophon always thinks according to military experience, and the will 
he is interested in is of the kind one can find in one’s soldiers. Which, I should say, makes 
things only more interesting, as it shows that, so far as eunoia is concerned, Xenophon owes 
nothing to [socrates, or Isocrates to him. 

Not so with Demosthenes. For, as he fights Philip and secks arguments against him, 
Demosthenes does not miss the opportunity of stressing the importance eunoia has in 
international life, Hence the resemblances one can point out between the second Olynthiac 
and several works by Isocrates. They have been discussed often enough, and particularly 
by Mesk,* although it must be said that every scholar gives a different list for these 
passages. But there are at least some features which really recur in both authors, Isocrates 
had said Persia would be easily defeated because there was no energy in its people and no 
good will in the surrounding countries (Panegyricus, 195, 150)! Demosthenes says the same 
about Philip (Olynth., ii, 7-8, 16). If Persia had such a great influence on the events in 
Greece, that is only because a small addition to one side can produce great changes (Pan., 
196): Demosthenes says the same about Macedonia (ii. 14). And the real reason of 
Philip's weakness is indeed clearly stated, when Demosthenes refers to the idea of eunoia, 
For Philip's power, he says, is among those which rest on covetousness and knavery, and 
will, therefore, collapse; on the contrary, those powers should last that are held together by 
good will (ihr’ efvoias) and in which everybody shares the same interest (ii. 9). And that 
leads us to his fine declaration in the speech Om the Chersanese, when he asks: ‘What is a 
city’s wealth, if not her allies, and the trust and good will she meets with’: evppayous, aiomw, 
¢iroray (vill. 66; which is repeated, and also paraphrased, in the fourth Philippic, x. 69,50). 

Well, nobody ever thought of bringing these last passages in connexion with Isocrates; 
and | am not suggesting that one should. ‘The phraseology is quite different, and it would 
not be safe to speak about influences, when we have nothing more precise to start with.* 
The only conclusion one can draw from this general affinity ts, once again, that the idea 
was appearing im several ways at one and the same time, each particular author giving it 
some special direction and form. 

Among the authors we have just been considering, it is true that Demosthenes seems to 
be closer to Isocrates than are any others. But we can alrearly find out some difference, even 
before we look at things more closely. 

“ "Demosthenes und leokrates’, WS xxiii (gor),  Aepudlic, even in-some similes ($21, compared with 


soq-i2. | | Mtep. 5560), 
* The second Olynthiae also resembles Plato's 
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First, in quantity: although the fourth century was greatly impressed by the danger of 
disregarding eunoia, yet Isocrates scems to have been more affected than any other by 
these ideas, for, as we compared several authors to show the existence of this common 
inspiration, one part of the comparison was always Isocrates: Plato and Isécrates, Xenophon 
and Isocrates, Demosthenes and [socrates; every line seems to be leading towards him. 

But that is not all. For if we quote but one sentence of his about eunoia, we can easily 
grasp the difference between them in spirit and manner, With Isocrates we find a real 
and systematic creed, which applies, and can readily be verified, and must therefore be 
confidently accepted even for the future, Let us quote, for instance, what he says about 
Timotheos (Antidasis, 122): “Timotheos realised that men who are afraid hate those who 
inspire this feeling in them, and that it was due to the friendship of the other cities that 
Athens rose to great power and prosperity, just as it was due to their hatred that she barely 
escaped the most disastrous fate, Bearing in mind these facts, he used the power of Athens 
in order to subdue her enemies, and the force of his own character in order to win the good 
will of the rest of the world, believing that this is a greater and nobler kind of generalship 
than to conquer many cities many times in battle.’ 

One can see the difference. We come across isolated suggestions elsewhere, but here we 
find something absolute, authoritative, peremptory. And to explain such a difference, 
there is but one explanation: that is, if the fifth-century experiment was like a seed, which 
developed differently according to the different minds and purposes of people, Tsocrates’ 
mind and habits surely offered an especially favourable ground, where it could casily take 
root and give a particularly rich and substantial harvest, 





IT 


The reason why Isocrates gave so much importance to the idea of eunoia is the stress he 
continually lays on opinion, in the widest meaning of the word. 

I do not mean only that, teaching rhetoric, he had to keep in mind the importance af 
eaptatio benevolentiag, I mean that he believes in the tmportance of persuading people; and 
he believes that this is nothing artificial, On the contrary, he thinks that this business of 
persuading people, which of course is: the way to success, is closely bound up with sound 
reflexion and wholesome morals, Opinion, for him, is not only effective: it is legitumate. 

Opinion being legitimate . . . that does not sound much like Plato. And indeed it ts 
easy to collect a certain number of passages where Isocrates defends the value of doxa, 
opinion, against empty wishes for an impossible epistme, or science." This position of his 
is what M. Mikkola started with, in his recent book about Isocrates,? and quite rightly, in 
my opinion. Bur he interpreted these passages as if they were intended ti express some 
theory about knowledge and implied some kind of relativism, in the style of Protagoras or 
even Heraclitus, which they do net, Nothing, I should think, was more remote from 
Isocrates’ mind. ‘He only meant that there did not exist any actual science saying how one 
should behave, and that it did not matter much, for opinion might very well, in such things, 
be considered as sufficient. It is not relativism; it is optimism. It shows that Isocrates 
trusts people's judgement. | 

And so he does. That is why he considers speaking and persuading people as being 
such an important thing in man’s life. Speech, he says in the well-known eulogy which is 
to be found both in the Nicocles (4-9) and in the Antidosis (253-7), is what all our social life 
was established by. And how could that be? because it brings people to agreement, 
and because what people agree about is obviously right—whether we mean right and true 
ideas, or ight and just feelings. Therefore, why not trust opinion? Tsecrates 15 proud to 

* Cf. recently, Ph. Merlan, ‘Isocrates, Anstotle amd ° fiokrates, Seine Anschauinge tm Lichle sine 
Alexander the Great’, Aiistarta, iii (1954-5), p So-dh- Schriften, Helsinki, 1954. 
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do ‘so, and, criticising the others, he writes (Antidasis, By}: "They exhort their followers to a 
kind of virtue and wisdom which is ignored by the rest of the world and is disputed among 
themselves; I, to a kind which is recognised by all!’ | | 

Therefore, people's judgment becomes a thing worth considering. And from &dfo 
meaning opinion, we are led to defa meaning reputation, Because the judement about 
them will, on the whole, be sound, the men who want success. will try to be approved of— 
and this by means of virtue. The orator will choose a theme which deserves approbation 
and, meditating upon such themes, he will soon feel a good influence ‘in all the actions of 
luis life’. And ‘it follows, then, that the power to speak well and think right will reward the 
man who approaches the art of discourse with love of wisdorn and love of honour’ (notice 
the two words, didoodduas kai bcAoripes). What is more, if one desires success, “he will 
apply himself above all to establish a most honourable name among his fellow citizens’ 
(lntidasts, 276); the word, here, is edSompeiv an all-important word in Isocrates (where it 
recurs 87 times), a word which of course means being well considered, but which is nearly 
the same as producing cunoia. Indeed, the passage ends with a final mention of the 
power of good will’ (ri zie edpoiag Advagap), 

This philosophy of opinion, then, makes it clear that, in all matters, euneia can be a 
most legitimate end to aim at. It is founded on valuable opinion and connected with 
real merits; therefore, it is stable enough to offer some solid basis for organising things. 
For itis achieved by virtue and leads to success. | | 

And that is how eunoia, in Isocrates, becomes a sort of intermediate notion, joining 
together ideas which had long been opposed to one another—I mean justice and advantage. 

Sometimes, when taken in-connexion with its causes, cuncia is presented as an honourable 
aim in itself; sometimes, when taken in connexion with its consequences, it is shown as 
something useful, And it even enables him to establish a relation between both ideas. 

Por just a8 his theory about doxe allows him to combine the study of rhetoric with the 
love of truth (and makes him equally adverse to Plato and to the sophists), just so the theory 
ef cuncia which arises in his confident and trusting mind comes to the happy end that 
justice and success meet together, Hence the well-known references to the rewards of 
justice. For, in this well-ordered world, which looks as distinctly parted into two halves as 
asentence of his—par here, é¢ there—it seems one finds all evil and misfortune on one side, 
all! virtue and happiness on the other. The result being that some people blame him for 
being too much of an idealist in polities, others for considering nothing but practical 
advantage when speaking about morals, | 

Of course, 1 should be added that this system of his is not always quite so precise, And 
the idea of eunota, as others in Tsocratey, remains somewhat loose. 1 should think he-likes 
them to be so, for that is how he has experienced human things to be. When he speaks 
about the eunoia of the assembly, naturally to seek it may come very near to the wretched 
habit of flattering, reproachfully called yaptZeotlas. And yer he advises Timothcos to seek 
it: “For if you please the people in Athens, no matter what you do they will not judge your 
eonduct by the facts, but will construe it in o light favourable to you; and, if you make 
nustukes, they will averlonk them, while, if you succeed, they will exalt your success to the 
bigh heaven, For good will has this effect upon all men. But you, while secking by every 
Means in your power to win for Athens the good will of the rest of the Hellenes, because you 
recognise its great advantages, nevertheless do not consider that there is any need to secure 
for yourself the good will of Athens” (Antidasts, 194-5). And when it comes to be the eunoia 
of & single person, as in the Nicoeles, it is even more difficult to admit of its legitimacy; and 
yet one must seck it (48). 

But there is one case which seems to fit the system perfectly and where no difficulty seems 
to arise: that is the case of ewnoia in the relations between cities. There, as it is not 80, 
easy to use flattery or illusion, ancl as the only merit is to respect the other's rights, it seems 
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natural enough that one should have good will to those who do. Also, as there does not 
exist any law, but everybody always depends on the actual balance of power, the influence 
of cunoia can be felt as greater; and history shows it, too, more conspicuously, And so we 
should not be surprised to see that this profound connexion between justice and: advantage 
has nowhere been so fully developed and thought out as in the beginning of the essay 
On fhe Peace—an essay, and a passage, that deal with politics and with foreign politics. Just 
before. this famous analysis comes a mention of the rise and fall of the first Athenian confeder- 
ation; just after comes a practical conclusion about the policy Athens should follow: the 
experience Isocrates appeals to in the passage itself is undoubtedly political experience— 
which indeed makes the utility of eunoia particularly clear. 

Whether one considers Athens or Sparta, the rise and fall of a hegemony can always be 
explained by the fact that the leading city either respected justice or ignored it. For the 
rise is explained by the fact that cities spontancously accept the other's direction; and 
Isocrates, remembering the formula Thucydides had used about the beginning of Athens’ 
hegemony (i. 96. 1: dxerrwy rGv Euyppdyuw, ef. 1, 75.2) repeats it in two different passages, 
which, although different in context, both point to good will as being the main cause 
| Peace, 29-30; Areop., 17). On the other hand, the fall is explained by the fact that this 
good will is soon replaced by hatred, pivos, ‘As he says, aerl 8é rie elvolag elg rocodrov 
plgos xardorqpeyr . , . (Peat, 20). The same word recurs for the downfall of Athens in § 82 
(juonPeter), for the downfall of Sparta in § 160 (duerfyoar), then again for Athens in 
$105 (keon@Gtes), while in the same paragraph he says of Sparta, for the sake of varicty, 
that ‘all the rest wanted to destroy her’, 

So, in that case at least, the system is thorough and methodical: it rests on a sort of 
demonstration. This demonstration is only made clearer by mentioning, too, the cans 
or good will from the Gods: we find it mentioned twice in Isocrates (Arch., 59; Peace, 34) 
and once in Demosthenes (ii. 22), But I think that should only be regarded as an additional 
proof; in fact, Isocrates has too much faith in man to need much the help of Providence. 
And his belief in. man’s cunoia furnishes a complete demonstration even without it. 

‘That such a demonstration exists is important. I think it would be only fair to Isocrates 
to remember it, whenever he utters those rather simple statements about the final victory 
of right or the final reverse which awaits domineering cities (as in the Archidamus, 36, or the 
Piatateus, 25): for the explanation is not given, but it exists, and is a very natural one, And 
it would be fair, too, not to criticise his policy as losing sight of practical advantages for, 
even if he does not say so, they are to be understood as going together with moral prestige. 

The result of moral prestige is, indeed, prosperity. Let us quote On the Peace, 140: 
“What a turn for the better should you expect the affairs of our city to take when we enjoy 
such good will fram the rest of the Hellenes 2’ 

Of course, this result might sound a little pedestrian and middle-class, if T may say so. 
lsocrates speaks, in the mext sentence, of wealth and good reputation: those are the new 
form of power and glory. But then they might also have more stability and poise than the 
former ideal. Anyhow they take its place and, although reached by opposite means, they 
are meant to be equivalent. | 

This could be illustrated by considering the way Isocrates uses the word apocdyecfai 
in reference to foreign politics. When Thucydides used it with the same reference, he 
nearly always meant that you came with an army, and, inspiring fear, obliged people to 
jom you. Ty Isocrates, one wins the cities to one's self by treating them well (+d woteiy ed), 
and that is the real way of acquiring power. In the Plataicus (40), the Lacedaemonians 
won them that way; and Athens should do the same: otherwise, ‘What reason will you give 
ifwar break out again, to justify your demand that the Greeks should join you?’ (xpooayerfai). 
What people in Thucydides wanted to do by the use of force, Isocrates wants to do by the 
use of good will, It is the same verb, with two opposite means of fulfilling the action. 
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Was his a better method? Was it even a possible one? He himself had evotved his 
theory by contemplating the failure of former policies: why not do the same with his and 
see—not exactly how it worked, for it did not—but how he thought he could work it out 
in reality, and how he struggled and fought forit. Indeed, as he never wrote about theory 
without referring to actual politics and real problems, that could also throw some more 
light on what he really intended when he presented such a theory. 


Ill 


Propaganda in Isocrates is centred on two ideas, which are, at first, a little difficult to 
disentangle, I mean etre and opdvoa, good will and concord. 

Concord, of course, is his one great idea. He celebrates its virtues in nearly all of his 
works, either thinking of concord witlin the city or of concord between cities, this being, 
naturally, the most important thing. Concord among Greeks, united against barbarians, 3 is 
the well-known theme of the Panegyricus; but the idea, and the word, also recur in the 
Antidesis (77), in the treatise To Philip (163; 91; 40; 83; 141) and in the Panathenaicus (42; 
77; 131; 167, not to mention the passages where the idea is stated with different words). 

In a way, concord ts. a kind of mutual good will. ‘The Panegyricus shows it, using both 
ideas together (174): “We shall enjoy a spirit of concord, and the good will which we shall 
feel towards each other will be genuine’: épormjeope sil vac elvolag dAnOwas mpos Tyas 
atrovs €fouer,. But that also gives us a clue to the difference. When one speaks of concord, 
one considers any group of people as a whole, whereas good will is generally directed towards 
one special person or city, When mentioning concord, Isocrates thinks of the action that 
is to be undertaken by all Greeks together; when speaking about good will, he thinks of 
the leader: he is addressing him, trying to keep him along the right path, trying to keep 
him away from imperialism. As a matter of fact, he deals with good will in two periods, 
first when he addresses imprudent Athens, next when he addresses dangerous Philip. 

First, Athens. In the Panegyneus, he had undoubtedly drawn a picture of what should 
be the policy ofthe leading city, which was to be Athens; but he did not make great use of 
the idea of ecunoia,®? for he was more interested in recommending Athens’ ments than 
preventing her mistakes. 

But the difficulties the second confederation met with are well known to everybody. 
Words about eunmia would then seem not to be useless. We find some of them in the 
Plutaicus. Yet, that is no good: although Isocrates backs Timotheos (wh , he writes in 
Antidens, 122, secured good will for Athens), things get worse and end in the Social War: 
confronted by that failure, Isocrates turns to Athens, reproaching her for it: that is the 
discourse On the Peace, = 

Nowhere has he insisted so mach on the idea of eunoia. And this explains how the 
purpose of the discourse is summed up in such startling abstractions as, at the beginning,*but 
no such thing can come to pass until you are persuaded that tranquillity i is more advantageous 
and more profitable than meddlesomeness, justice than injustice... ." | The whole discourse 
scems to have no other aim than pondering over that idea, illustrating it by means of past 
experience, and teaching Athens that she should avoid the vices of tyranny if she wants to 
avoid its fate. 

I do not feel one could criticise Tsocrates for having changed anything of his former 
opinions—as does W. Jaeger.” Isocrates had written in favour of Athens’ hegemony and 
now writes to oppose Athens’ tyranny: that is coherent. No man was ever more coherent 
and obstinate than Isecrates, But what could perhaps be doubted is whether these 
reproaches against Athens were not a little obsolete. 

* Apartirom:74, where cunoiaand homonoiacom- "© Cf. Paideia, iii, 128-4 (English edition). 
bine, the word rfsor; appear in 149, and that i all. 
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The Second Confederation was no doubt far from being perfect; but the attacks on 
Athens were perhaps less due to her tyranny or imperialism than to her weakness; and it 
does not seem that [socrates really grasped the importance of the hostilities Athens had to 
deal with outside the confederation. 

Anyhow, he did not grasp it in the case of the newly-arising difficulties with Philip, 
when he wrote, in the beginning of his treatise: ‘For do not think that Cersobleptes will wage 
war with us over the Chersonese or Philip over Amphipolis, when they see that we do not 
covet any of the possessions of other people,. .." (22). Poor Tsocrates! Perhaps he had 
pondered too much about past experiences? ‘However, ten years later, he could not be 
mistaken any more; and, having had to turn to another leader, he also had to present him 
with the euncia-argument: and we find him giving similar advice, about the same Amphi- 
polis, only, this time, to Philip. And he wants to persuade him ‘that the friendship of 
our city would be worth more to you than the revenues which you derive from Amphipolis’ 
(To Philip, 5). And on it goes with eunoia. Of course, Demosthenes knew better, lor in 
the speech Against Aristocrates (xxiii. 111) he mentions as a natural thing the fact that Philip, 
although it would have been wiser of him to.give up Amphipolis and win Athens’ friendship, 
did just the contrary, because of ambition. And whether or not this shows a trace of | 
Isocratic ideas in Demosthenes," it undoubtedly helps us to see the difference between them. 

However, the question of Amphipolis is but a detail in a more general advice, which is 
now given to Philip; and this advice is interesting in itsell—the more so as [socrates does 
not give it just in the same way as he did to Athens. 

The first difference is that he does not seem any longer to be interested in all cities equally: 
it is Athens’ good will he is speaking about. And that means he has not given up the idea 
of Athens’ importance altogether: she still has a special mission in Greece and does not 
stand on the same level as the others. 

And then, another difference: Isocrates does not speak quite as much of the use of good 
will, Probably Philip's increasing power would have made the idea both unconvincing and 
unseemly, Isocrates only mentions it in connexion with future enterprises: ‘For one must 
undertake nothing until he finds the Hellenes doing one of two things: either actually sup- 
porting the undertaking or according it their entire approval’ (86: woAAnr edroar; cf 95). 
In all other passages of the treatise, he only refers to the beauty of creating cunoia, the 
nobleness of it, the shame of losing it. 

And these features are not there by chance, for, some years later, in Isocrates’ Ictter to 
Philip (Letter it), we find them again. First, Athens: he gives ten paragraphs (13-23) to 
the importance of winning her eunoia: ‘For you might then more easily keep in subjection 
those who are now under your sway, if they should have no refuge, and of the barbarians 
you could more quickly conquer any you should wish’; and he invites him to grasp eagerly 
‘at a relationship of good will such that you will hold securely not only your present domuna- 
tion, but also without risk acquire another great one’. Then, discretion: he mentions twice 
the utility of this good will from Athens, especially for future enterprises; but that is all; 
otherwise we find nothing but the beauty of eunoia again, And it is rather amusing to see 
in what subtle and skilful way the very conclusion of the letter converts utility into beauty: 
*l know not what more I need to say, except this only—that it will be a fine thing for you 
(xa\dw é€o7) tO entrust your royal power and your existing prosperity into the keeping of the 
good will of the Hellenic race’ (wepaxeralectas zy raw “EXAroy elvoia). 

And then? and then Philip went on, and the situation, for Isocrates, became somewhat 
difficult: the argument about eunoia then recedes, and, in the Panathenalicus, Isocrates takes 
refuge in the less compromising idea of dpovora; indeed he does refer to the great law of 
cunoia, but in a rather awkward way, trying to excuse Athens for having neglected it and 
explaining that it was Sparta’s fault (116). 

8 Mathieu, Phafippe et Lettres d Philippe, d Alexancre 2 &@ Antipatros, Parm, 1924, p. $1. 
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Perhaps all that does not mean much, And yet it seems to me that the use Isocrates 
makes of the argument and of the word brings things out fairly clearly. It enables us to 
follow a sort of leading thread, showing us the real unity of Isocrates’ thought; but it also 
indicates the way he adjusted it to situations; and among other things it shows with what 
skill he could stress the importance of Athens even though he accepted Philip’s hegemony," 

But it also shows something else, for it shows the failure, and some of its reasons. 
Denouncing the danger of disregarding good will, Isocrates. addresses first Athens, im a 
time when she was not powerful enough to find in it her worst danger; and he next addressed 
Philip, in a time when he was too powerful to fear such a danger. 

And, after all, even if he had feared it, was it really possible for him to follow Isocrates' 
advice? Even if experience in the past had shown the danger of disregarding eunoia, it did 
not follow that one could simply seck it and succeed. Here too, Demosthenes knows better. 
He does insist on the value of eunoia; but he believes this eunoia is connected with advantage: 
at least as much as on justice, it rests for him on a community of interests (xii. 6: 7 radra 
cvpdépew), Perhaps Athens considers justice before all, but that is certainly not what the 
others do, and least of all Philip (Phil. ii, 12); indeed, Philip is the one who must be per- 
suaded (Chers, 54 = Phil. iy. 55-6); and perhaps Demosthenes feels a slight irritation 
towards those who forget it2* Therefore he does not use the idea of cunoia as an aim for 
his own policy, but only as an argument against Philip's and as a reason for hope. Finding 
himself on the weak side, and feeling genuine indignation against Philip, he begins to hope 
in eunoia, and starts leaving out some of the Thucydidean realism and lucidity which he 
affected in his first orations. But doing that, he makes the best of the situation, and docs 
not try to change the basis of contemporary policy. 

That ought to dispose of the alleged influence of Isocrates on the second Olpniiac, or at 
least show how vague and general it must have been, The difference is more interesting 
than the influence. And it enables us to grasp how much more unreasonable Isocrates was 
—nnreasonable, that is to say, also, bold, and original, and desperately obstinate in his 
wish to make, in spite of everything, the political life of his time sounder, safer, and different, 


roo 


Of course, he could but fail. But I should not like to finish with such easy criticism. 
And I should not like, even, to excuse him with the idea that the policy of Demosthenes, 
although more realistic, was just as obsolete, and failed just as clearly, Poor Isocrates, I 
think, should get a better safesfect!, 

What was wrong with his theory was that he confided too much both in the wisdom of 
the strongest and in the judgment of the weakest. But if we suppose some international 
institution, giving some reality to the rights of the weakest and to the meaning of their 
approval, the idea could make more sense. And in some timid and rather hypocritical 
way, those institutions did begin to take shape, first im the Second Athenian Confederation, 
and then in the League of Corinth. To be sure, that was not much; but-it was a sign of 
Isocrates’ influence}? And the same is true for whoever, in modern times, thinks of similar 
institution, and tries to find some remedy to the old ¢éfoc—not perhaps in edvo.a, but in 
the more complex notion of safety. 

Therefore, we owe something to him, In what concerns rhetoric, Isocrates stands hall- 
way between Plato and the sophists; and that makes him look a little silly; but it is on this 
intermediate position that, through Cicero, was built our modern literary education (at 
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least in France). It is the same thing in his attitude towards international relations. He 
stands halfway between the realistic acuteness of Thucydides and the moral intolerance of 
Plato's city; and this position, which means trying to endow opinion with some practical 
value and thereby make the world somehow more sensible—tis position is not without 
upholders now. 

Isocrates, it is true, is not very intelligent; but, all the same, it must be said: we all take 
after him, in some way or other!" 
JaAcavenine De Rominry. 
Paris. 


“The above paper was written for a lecture tion. I feel particularly grateful to Professor A. W.- 
delivered in London University (May, 1957): | (Gomme who, very generously, spent much of his time 
want to thank here both the Professors in this making it less incorrect, The quotations of [socrates 
University for having invited me there and the in English are borrowed from G. Narlin’s translation, 
editors of the 7HS for having accepted it for publica- in the Loeb Collection. 
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‘If anything relative to ancient history escapes my notice, it must be pardoned, for this is not the 
province of the geographer,” (Strabo, xi. 8.5.) 


ForEworRD 


Tue march of Alexander from the Granicus to Issus is given by Arman:in less than a 
dozen pages scattered among various sieges that are more fully described; Plutarch, 
Diodorus and Quintus Curtius do less, and no more than a page or two apiece has come 
down to us on the whole of these movements. 

Although his first meeting with Asia was probably the most important experience in 
Alexander's adult life, and though the Anatolian campaigns lasted a year and a half, or 
even a little more, out of the short total of eleven years that were left him, the poverty of 
the sources has imposed its brevity on modern historians also, Professor Tarn—who 1s as 
much a bedside book to modern devotees as the Iliad was to their hero—describes the 
marchree and countermarches of Asia Minor in little more than three pages ;? and there ts 
a great gap left us from classical times between Xanthus and Phaselis in Lycia. It would 
be absurd to think of filling it, But after sailing down the coast, | believed that some 
evidence might be gathered by comparing the written scraps left us with the nature of the 
places recorded, provided this were done before the road-building policy of modern Turkey 
succeeds in changing the pace of living in these mountains, Hitherto their mins have 
scarcely been altered except by a natural decay; and the methods of travel being as slow 
as ever they were before, except along a very few roads, the flavour of their past is preserved. 

In this essay the geography is attempted, with the problems and such answers to them 
as my rather intermittent journeys secmed able to provide. Someone better equipped than 
I am may find the outline useful and venture more profitably, before too much time goes: 
by; for the interest is not one of geography merely. By visualising the routes which were 
chosen, the motives and processes by which that choice was made become clearer; and 
behind these motives and processes is the most dynamic being that the world has perhaps 
ever known. 

1 overlap a little to the north and south of the actual problem of Lyvecia and Pamphylia, 
because the whole year's campaigns in Asia Minor, from the siege of Miletus to Issus and 
indeed to Tyre, are held together by a single plan. Their interest lies in the unusual 
strategy of a naval war fought out on land, and they culminated, not in the battle of Issus, 
but in the destruction of the Persian sea power and the fallof Tyre. [ssus was, as it were, 
an interruption between three main points: the landing in Asia; the establishment of com- 
munications and defeat of Persia at sea; and the conquest of the land empire at Gaugamela 
in Mesopotamia. In this light the whole march, down the Carian coast and after, falls 
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into position. Its naval aspect is of course well known, and there is no essential probiem. 
in Caria, cither about the motives or the geography, as there is in Lycia farther on; butt 
here again it seemed to me that there were a few points worth noting, more particularly the 
connexion of Alexander's carly years with the family of Ada and the human relationship 
by which policy may have been influenced at this point. 


A. Tue Pian 


In the camp in the outer city of Miletus, while the attack on the inner city was 
preparing, Arrian records a conversation between Alexander and his father's general 
Parmenion, in which the naval plan is outlined that led them down the coast (i. 13.4-5), 
The young conqueror—twenty-two years old—was about to discard from strength, if one 
may use a term of bridge for something so important. His navy was successful. His 
one hundred and sixty ships had beaten the four hundred Persians (if Arrian’s figure is 
correct) by three days in a race for the harbour approaches. Nicanor, Parmenion’s $01, 
had brought them up and anchored them at Lade, which is now a hummock in the Maeander 
reaches, but was then one of the estuary islands, notorious for a Greek defeat a century and 
a half before, and close im to the town. 

The conversation has come down to us with still a faint touch of that irritation with 
which Ptolemy, or the man who kept the journal which he copied, wrote down Parmenion’s 
savings. ‘These were young soldiers jotting their histories, and Parmenion—the man whom 
Philip had thought of as “the only general’—was over sixty, surrounded by many excep- 
tionally capable young generals in the making. He had advised caution on the banks of 
the Granicus when their first battle in Asia was spread out before them. He had pointed 
out that it would be better to effect a surprise at dawn across the river, ‘whose banks are 
very high, sometimes like cliffs’, and where the enemy, prepared as he was in daylight at that 
moment, could charge the troops emerging in disorder. And Alexander had replied that 
he would feel ashamed if a petty stream stopped him after the crossing of the Hellespont; 
and had Jed his right to the attack—with white wings on his helmet and his Companions 
behind him—oblique across the stream (Arrian, I. 13.3-6; Plutarch, 16.3). 

But now, while Alexander held back, Parmenion was for risking a naval battle, Deteat, 
he said, would not be very serious, since the Persian navy was anyway Supreme. And an 
omen had been séeen—an eagle perched on shore at the stern of the Macedonian ships. 

Alexander would not chance a repulse at sea, It would be lunacy to face the crews of 
the Cyprians and Phoenicians with his own who had not yet completed their training, and. 
with the Greeks ‘ready to blaze into revolt’ at the first whisper of a naval disaster. As for 
the omen, he interpreted it differently: the cagle was sitting on land, and it was there 
that he would beat the Persian navy (Arvian, i. 15.6-19). | 

So he took Miletus by assault, and his little fleet sailed into the harbour while the fight 
was on and ‘jammed their triremes, bows seaward, at the narrowest part of the entrance’ 
to keep out the Persian ships, These sailed towards them again and again, hoping to 
provoke an engagement, but Alexander held himself in, and guarded the harbour; and the 
enemy, from want of water and stores, was as good as besieged and made off to provision 
at Samos. He came back, and again drew out his line to entice the Macedonians, and 
slipped five ships between their camp and island to catch them unawares. But Alexander 
collected what he could find ready, and sent ten triremes with orders to ram, and the 
Persians, seeing the unexpected opposition, doubled back while still at a safe distance, and 
lost only one slow-sailing ship from Tasus. Then they teft Miletus, with nothing done. 
And it was ontop of these successes that Alexander determined to disband his navy. 

The conversation with Parmenion is completed by Arrian’s commentary (20.1-2), 
which states definitely that the young king was inspired by want of moncy and by his 
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unwillingness to risk disaster with even a portion of his armament. The navy cost him. 
more than a hundred talents a month, and he could not afford it. ‘As he now had a 
secure footing in Asia with his land troops he no longer needed ships, and he thought that 
by capturing the coast bases he would break up the enemy's ficet, since they would have 
nowhere to make wp their crews from and, in fact, no seaport in Asia. Thus he interpreted 
the eagle to mean that he should ‘conquer the navy from dry land” | 

The safety of Alexander’s genius shows itself in the two oppositions to Parmenion. They 
are dissimilar to each other, startling to the orthodox, and both successful. Five years 
spent with Aristotle's accurate curiosity to guide him, gave him perhaps this scientific 
ability to look without prejudice and judge things on their merits when they came. He was 
asked as a boy what he would do under certain circumstances, and replied that he could 
not know until the circumstances arose; and this empirical quality of mind 1s what we 
meet over and over again as we travel down the coast. It is one among the slender threads 
by which to trace his ways. 

B. Carta 

He now neglected the example of Cyrus, the route of all the armies before him, and 
the highroad of Asia; and began his march through the small fertile plains of Caria and 
the forest ridges that hem them in. At Labranda, in the north of this country, the sanctuary 
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of the doubie-axed Carian Zcus showed by its name its ancient origin, and a subsidiary 
track crossed its high saddle, from Alabanda in the pastoral Marsyas: valley where the 
extrente western route from Lydia led to the south. The modern road loops and twists in 
the Marsyas gorges; but the old way avoided that region of ice-polished boulders and kept 
to the more manageable westerly foothills, through flats that are often flooded, by the 
temple of Heeate at Lagina—now Leyne, The modern road to Milas (Mylasa) joins it 
near the village of Eski Hisar, ‘The city of Stratonicea was built here later for Macedonian 
veterans by Antiochus 1, to hold the key of Mylasa and the Halicarnassus peninsula just 
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where the fertile lands rise to shallow wooded hills: but.an easy earlier route must have run 
through these villages at all times, avoiding the climb to the Zeus of Labranda and its 
winter snow. 

There were two other ways by which the Halicarnassus peninsula could be reached 
from Miletus—the one along the coast, by the ports of lasus and Bargylia, by-passing 
Mylasa; and the other by what is now the lake of Bafa, under Heraclea whose stupendous 
walls were to be built within a generation, along a road where sixteen columns of a late 
Corinthian temple still stand at Euromus, near the present Selimiye.® The road crosses 
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an old Turkish bridge on eleven arches, to reach the neon-lighted avenue of Milas, which 
is a typical small country town in Turkey, and was numbered in Strabo's day with 
Stratonicea and Alabanda as one of the three inland cities of Cana, Its temple has gone, 
built into a mosque between 1740 when Pococke saw it and 1765 when Chandler describes 
the city; but it still has a @ateway with the double axe of Zeus upon it, and a small, late 
mausoleum. It was the religious centre, and for a short while, even in Alexander's lifetime, 
had been the actual capital of Caria, under Hecatomnus who founded the native dynasty, 
and whose son Mausolus moved back to Halicarnassus whence they originally came. 
Arian docs not mention these places, though they are probably included in the “capture 
on the march of such cities as he between Miletus-and Halicarnassus’, where Alexander 
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camped and attacked by the Mylasa ‘gate (i. 20.2, 4). His route from. Miletus into Caria 
is probably that of the Marsyas valley and Alabanda, since the coast road 1s made impossible 
and that of Lake Bafa unlikely by the fact that he visited Ada, the dispossessed queen of 
Caria, in Alinda. 

This city now includes the village of Demirjideré, on the east side of the Labranda 
range that cuts it aft from Bafa or the sea. It is reached from Alexander's main road 
south by a tributary valley of the Marsyas, the Karpuz Chay. 

Queen Ada headed the anti-Persian side in Cana, Alexander had corresponded 
with her family three years before, This 1s. the background to his visit. While his father 
was still living, he had thought to marry the queen’s mece, and had sent 4 messenger to 
Caria. Philip had been vexed, and his son's friends, who were now on the march with 
Alexander—Ptolemy, Harpalus, Nearchus—paid for their share in the plot with exile." 
Communications probably had been opened up again, though the lk mily affairs of the 
Carian dynasty had meanwhile passed through some drastic change, The great days of 
Halicarnassus under Mausolus and Artemisia were over by 351 2.c., soon alter Alexander's 
birth, and their son Hidrieus, who had married Ada, had also died, three years or 50 before 
the Macedonians came. The brother of both Mausolus and Ada, whose daughter 
Alexander had proposed to marry, was Pixodarus, and he had ousted his widowed sister, 
and had also died, two years before Alexander's arrival, The whole of Caria except Alinda 
had fallen to his brother-in-law, Orontobates, who was a Persian. With ths rather 
complicated panorama of the dynastic background in his mind, and the friendly and 
flattering foundations already laid from Macedonia, Alexander evidently made for Alinda. 


*Hecatommus 
| | 
*Manusolus = *Artemisia Add *Pixodarus — a Persian, sister to “Orontobates 
d. 353 d. 351 d, 496 





*Hidrieus (= Ada) 
d. 337* 
* Reigning sovereign. 


Arrian does not say that he went there; but he describes the coming of Ada to meet 
him, and the adopting of Alexander as her son, leaving us to fill in as best we can the 
background of the planned Carian marriage that had entered into the political dreams of 
a pineteen-vear-old boy (23.7-8). This background probably had its influence : Alexander, 
at any rate, came to the walls of Alinda, and there was a warmth in his welcome that 
made the queen of Caria adopt him as her son. Nor is this human touch unworthy of 
historical attention: the envisaged marriage in Caria with a hall-Persian, hall-barbarian, 
the adoption by a Carian mother, the affection for Persian Sysigambis, the final unity of 
mankind—all are steps in the same direction and lead Alexander far away from. Aristotle 
and [socrates, or even from his own first message after his first victory, when he sent from 
the Granicus ‘the spoils of the barbarians in Asia’. 

The suggestion that he stayed in Alinda is given by Plutarch in his Sayings af Kings, 
who tells how Ada, ‘out of kindness, sent him every day many curious dishes and sweet- 
meats, and would have furnished him with some cooks and pastry men’, but he told her that 
he wanted ‘nothing but a night-march to prepare for breakfast, and a moderate breakiast 
to create an appetite for supper’? Every visitor to the East has had to find some sort of an 
excuse on some stich occasion, and this vignette of life in Alinda bears a stamp of truth. 


‘ Plutarch, 10.1-4. t Morafra, roca (Abexancher, No.:9). 
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Having deviated from the highroad to reach the fortress, Alexander must have retraced 
his steps for a short way, forded the tibutary, the Karpuz Chay, and found the main road 
again—marooned now in swamps and neglect—that led by Alabanda and Lagina to 
Halicarnassus. 


©, Lyrow 


When he left the Halicarnassus peninsula on his way into Lycia, Alexander cannot 
have diverged very far from the modern road that unites Fethiye, the ancient Telmessus,. 
with Cana. Arman indeed says little, except that he went towards Lycia and Pamphylis 
20 that, ‘when he had gained possession of the coast, he might render useless the enemy's 
navy’ (i. 21.3}—a confirmation of what had been decided at Miletus; and otherwise no 
more news is given, except that ‘on his route he took in his stride Hyparna, a strong place’, 
as yet umdentified as far-as I know. 

Other evidence, however, goes to show that he followed more or less the line of the 
modern road, at any rate from the Ceramic Gulf southward; for the cities of Cnidus and 
Caunus both remained on his right unmolested, in the hands of the Persian. brother-in-law 
of the Jate Pixodarus. Their submission was only made certain nearly a year later by his 
final defeat. Alexander must therefore have gone straight, as one does now, round the 
eastern end of Lake KOyjeyiz across the Dalaman river, leaving the two western peninsulas 
and their cities out of sight. 

The leaving of these cities illustrates his policy ina negative way. He goes from place 
to place with friends to introduce him, and this fundamental necessity of travel in a little- 
known country before maps were frequent was evidently used wherever possible. In Caria 
he had found Ada. In Myndus, when the promised opening of the gates failed him, he 
tried the strength of the walls.and passed them by. In Lycia he certainly had fiends. 
The house of Halicarmassus was honoured and in authority there; Pixodarus, before he 
went over to Persia, while Hidrieus and Ada were still reigning, had an inscription dedicated 
to him by the Lycian cities of Xanthus, Pinara, Tlos, and perhaps Cadyanda.* Alexander's 
friend, Nearchus the Cretan, seems to have had acquaintance in Telmessus, if there is any 
foundation for the story in Polyaenus of how he captured the place from a local dynast of 
the time: this man ¢ame out to meet him as an old acquaintance when he sailed into the 
harbour, and asked if he could be of service; and Nearchus told him he would like to leave 
some captive music-girls and the slaves who attended them; and with swords hidden in 
their flutes and small shields in their baskets, they were taken up to the fortress which 
they captured, Nearchus was, in fact, made satrap of Lycia and Pamphvlia soon after 
by Alexander.” 

Apart from such stray indications, and the help no doubt of others unknown, there 
was Aristander, the seer from Telmessus, He appears in Plutarch as a friend to Philip and 
Olympias before Alexander's birth. ‘Philip, some time after he was married, dreamt that 
he sealed up his wife’s body with a seal, whose impression, as he fancied, was the figure of 
a lion. Some of the diviners interpreted this as a warning to: Philip tw look narrowly to 
his wife; but Aristander of Telmessus, considering how unusual it was to seal up anything 
that was empty, assured him the meaning of his dream was that the queen was with child 
of a boy, who would one day prove as stout and courageous as a lian’ (Alex. 2.4-5). 

Olympias may well have taken a poor view of the other diviners, and have brought 
up Alexander, who was devoted to her, to trust the Lycian seer. He was with the young 
conqueror from the begining, in all his j journeys: at Delphi, when the image of Orpheus 
sweated and ‘discouraged many and Aristander reassured them: at Halicarnassus when 


* Magie, 1975, nm 15; abo E. Kalmka, <r * Polyaenus, Sivat. v.95; CAH vi. 964, 
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« «wallow foretold the treachery of a Companion; at Tyre and Gaza and the founding 
of Alexandria; at Gaugamela when the fight began, The short words of the narrative in 
Plutarch and Arrian are touched with gentleness; it appears only here and there, but it 
comes through. When the soothsayer foretold the fall of Tyre on the very day on which 
it unexpectedly happened, and the solchers laughed, the king ‘seeing him in perplexity’, 
ordered that the day should not be counted as the thirtieth but as the twenty-third of the 
month, to give him time. Plutarch explains (25,2) that Alexander was always anxious 
to support the credit of the predictions, but one may fairly see more in it than that, and 
feel how the perplexity of an official trained to conceal it was visible to his friend. And 
one may also remember the most poignant of all Alexander's moments, when he had 
killed Cleitus and his generals stood round him in his silence and no one could console 
him, until Aristander, the friend of his family and his childhood, found the right words, 
and, ‘as if all had come to pass by an unavoidable fatality, he then seemed to moderate 
his rief"_"" 

Such was Arstander, and it is reasonable to assume that he had friends in Lycia, and 
had talked to the king about them, and no doubt communicated with them before the army 
veached them, Their arrival was peaceful. They had come where they could expect a 
welcome: as they travel on towards Pamphylia this charactenstic is more and more worth 
remembering. If the places that held aloof were not indispensable, Alexander avoided 
them if he could. 

The army rested where the River Xanthus winds half round its city acropolis in the 
beautiful valley; and Pinara and Patara and thirty smaller strongholds submitted (Arrian, 
o4.t). If we could tell what these strongholds were, we should know a good deal more 
about the next move, which hinges on where the Lycian frontiers ran, 

All the information we get is that, ‘in the height of winter, as it now was, Alexander 
attacked the Milyan territory, as it is called’ (Arr. 24.5). The problem of what he actually 
did attack has been complicated by what Magic describes as the ‘uncertainty of what was 
meant by Milyas’! The territory varied, no doubt, at various times; but it must always 
have included the basin of Lake Kestel, the double valley of the Istanoz Chay, and the 
modern Korkuteli near the site of the ancient Isinda. Strabo stretches it between the 
pass of Termessus to Sagalassus, now Aglason, and the confines of Apameia, now Dinar, 
in the north (xiii. 4 ad_fin.). It bordered on the Pisidians in an earlier age, when they 
had taken over Cibyra, now Horzum, from Lydia (ibid.). Pliny puts it-south of the 
modern Isparta (which is not far north of Savalassus) and then describes it as “beyond 
Pamphylia—a tribe of Thracian descent, and their town is Arycanda’ (V.H. v.95); while 
Ptolemy the geographer (v. 3-3-4) makes nonsense of this by giving the cities north of 
Arycanda, Podalia and Choma, to Lycia. Most interesting is Herodotus (i. 173.2) who 
tells how Sarpedon brought the Lycians from Crete ‘to the land of the Milyae in Asia who 
were then called Solym' ; and tells how the Lycians ‘are called even now Termilae’ (vii. 92). 
‘The little town of Dirmil north of the Xanthus valley still probably perpetuates this name! 

Distracted by such an embarrassment of choice, and after moving north and cast a good 
deal, it dawned upon me that probably the vagueness of the lands of Milvas was just as 
noticeable in Alexander's day as itis now. “The Milyan territory, as it is called’, was a 
fairly uncertain jotting in the military journal. 1 decided to tackle the question from quite 
a different angle, to forget about the Milyac for a time, and to ask myself what Alexander 
was being compelled to do. 

One consideration reduces the scope of this question to a reasonable dimension. It is 
obvious that a general who renounced the siege of Myndus and omitted to. bother about 

 Plotarch, 42.2: : % Suggested by Spratt, i. 266. (Itshould be added 
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the coastal cities as he passed them by, would not devote his time and strength to any- 
thing but an important purpose while he knew that every month was strengthening Darius 
in the cast. What motive was sufficiently strong? Not, surely, the mere reduction of 
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bandit villagers in the hills to please his Xanthian friends. The only reason that justified 
delay and a winter campaign in the wildest hills of Anatolia was a threat to communica- 
tions, to the link-up in this case between the army and Parmenion in Phrygia. 

The gravity of such a threat can be gauged by comparing a similar threat later, when 
the Persians after Issus concentrated on Cappadocia and left Alexander with a bottle-neck 
behind him; Antigonus, in charge of communications in his rear, had to fight three hard 
battles, and his reputation and Alexander's trust in him are the measure of the importance 
attributed to his action at the time2* The situation in Lycia was equally critical. With 
about half his original army (the rest were sent home for the winter or scattered in garrisons) 
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he was exposed on a narrow though friendly coast, with Persia not yet out of action in 
Halicarnassus behind him and increasing in strength im front, with the sea in command of 
the enemy, and a hostile block of mountains between him and his own line of remforcements. 
Plutarch, 17.9-5, says that at this time ‘he was a little unsettled in his opinion how to 
proceed’ until an omen appeared near the city of Xanthus; and a little uncertainty surely 
is a fair description of what must have been his state of mind under the circumstances, 

He decided to open up a way to the flat lands of the plateau where communication 
with Phrygia was easy. If this reconstruction is sound, there was only one direction for 
him to make for, and that was towards the important north road that came down from 
whatever then represented the later Laodicea, through Temisonium (Kara Hiyik) to 
what is now Tefenni, or a little farther south to Cibyra (Horzum), and on by Isinda 
(Korkuteli) to Pamphylia. 

This road was soon to be the chief means of communication between the later province 
of Asia‘and the southern coast, though there is, so far as | know, no notice af it in the time 
of Alexander, Ramsay mentions it as important before 200 8.c., and makes the general 
statement that ‘the system of routes, lying east and west, which had been growing during the 
previous two or three centurits, remained .., , without essential alteration during the Roman 
mule’* He brings the road down below Tefenni as far as Horzum where the flat lands 
offer no obstacle: and there he turns it eastward, by the lake Caralitis, now the Séezit 
Gélt, to Isinda and Pamphylia through the Milyan—Pisidian lands, He gives no sign of 
a track between Cibyra and the Xanthus valley. But one may make a negative inference 
from the history of a slightly later time—the division after 189 B.c, of these coastlands 
wher Eumenes of Pergamum was given Telmessus,!® together with portions of Pisidia and 
Milyas. Ifthere had been no means available to him of reaching it, that port alone would 
have been useless, Telmessus must already have been the established outlet for the 
Cibyratic hinterland with some means of communication between them, especially since 
the final outlet for the south, the port of Attaleia, now Antalya, was not yet built. The 
existence of a route down the upper Xanthus is confirmed a little later by an attack from 
Cibyra and Bubon, now Tbejik, on Araxa on the lower Xanthus, which must have come 
pouring down somewhere along the edge of the Xanthus gorges."* The strong defences of 
Oenoanda, too, look like Pergamene work," and point to a road already well enough 
established to be worth protecting. 

Alexander therefore, I believe, climbed up one of the three passes that circumvent the 
gorgesof Xanthus. They start cither at Uzimilii or Orenkéy, the ancient cities of Cadyanda 
and Araxa, and lead by a day’s riding through Bubon to Cibyra, and then casily and flatly 
on to Teienni: or from Araxa to Dirmil and Cibyra, below the fortress of Ocnoanda 
(Injealilar), by Balbura (Katara). 

Since writing the account of this journey I have revisited Lycia and ridden up the 
middle one of the three passes from Araxa, and down from Ibejik to Uzamla. The middle 
pass is out of the question for an army, so steep, fierce, waterless and devious above the 
Xanthus gulleys far below; but the way to Ibejik is an old track where one can trace the 
ancient cuttings m the stone here and there, It leads down the Akchay tributary to 
Orenkéy or branches easily to Oziimlii, and was, at the time of my visit, crowded here 
and there with donkeys carrying loads of figs to the upper levels. The old citadel of Bubon 
(Ibejik) on its conical hill commanded the northern slopes of the pass right up to its water- 
shed, while Cadyanda and Araxa held the southern valley, Below Tbejik, where a westerly 
route breaks in at Pirnaz; tombstones and shafts of column lie about, and [be}jik itself has a 
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rough rock tomb on the Lycian pattern that may show at any rate an early intercourse along 
the pass. From here to the north there is no obstacle except a gentle rise with ancient 
pedestals and stones, called Topak Tash. Beyond it lies the enclosed plain of Dirmil. A low 
tidge on the right leads by a few poor summer clusters to the watershed of the middle pass. 
A small ancient site must have heen here also, for shards of Hellenistic pottery lic on the south 
slope of this rise. The modern track to Dirmil from the coast comes in at a high and more 
easterly point, and before reaching it one must cross the ancient route that led from the most 
easterly of the three passes below Ocnoanda through Balbura. This site is now deserted, 
except for a few summer huts and fields; its two theatres, and market-place heaped with 
rains, are close below the modern road, but the acropolis stretches out of sight up a small 
valley and there, by one of the tall and ugly lion-tombs, the old track to Dinmil can: still 
be seen—used by local peasants for its shortness, in preference to the modern road. 

The upper basin of the Xanthus and Cibyra can of course also be reached by tracks 
that lead out of the lower Xanthus valley over the shoulders of Mount Massicytus [Ak 
Dagh); but one must remember that it was midwinter, and that an accent of wonder is 
perceptible in Arrian when he says that the effort was made ‘in the height of winter’ at 
all (i. 24.5; above, p. 108). The passes that run into the upper Xanthus from the east of 
Ak Dagh all become snowbound, and not even shepherds living in the highest of the villages 
use them during the winter months, 

The Cadyanda and Araxa passes, on the other hand, are usually possible to the end 
of December. ‘The villagers told me that the two westerly ones suffer more from rain than 
snow, and they find the easterly one easier, whose modern road is hard frozen underfoot. 
It zigzags up from Xanthos bridge at Kemer to the pass of Kara Bel, below the ruins of 
Oenoanda on a spur; and the old way from Araxa joins it just south of the gorges. 

This pass gives a choice of two routes—the one west of north to Cibyra and the other 
east of north to the Caralitis lake: both equally lead to the ancient Laodicea—Pamphylia 
road, but the second has the advantage of avoiding the watershed between Santhus and 
Indus; being very open and easy, it makes one obstacle the less in winter. This is a detail, 
and does not affect the general direction of Alexander’s campaign. What ts impossible to 
determine, except by excavation and archaeology, is the distance of his penetration into 
the hill-country. | 

Somewhere, in the middle of winter, to the north of the three head-valleys of Aanthus, 
the envoys from Phaselis came up to him, to present their golden crown. The meeting- 
place cannot have been far north of the boundaries of Lycia at that time, since the Tefenm 
road which would solve Alexander’s problem was only a short distance away. One may 
surmise that while the feet of the passes, at Araxa and Cadyanda, were in the hands of 
Lycian friends, the northern outlets may still have belonged to the hillmen,. When 
Oenoanda, Bubon and Balbura were mcluded in the Lycian League in 84 #.c., the word 
Lycia was not added to their coins as it was to those of Telmessus, and this difference may 
sugvest a different origin."* ‘The excavation of these little cities could settle the question, 
by the presence or absence, and the character, of any fourth- or fifth-century B.C, objects 
found there. 

Fourth-century or earlier Lycian inscriptions, on the other hand, have been found at 
Isinda, to the east: and Lycian tombs are noticed by Spratt on the shore of Caralitis ;!" 
but they appear to be solitary finds, and it seems to me that one might expect such traces 
along a used highway where traders- would mix with, or influence, the hillmen without 
actually owning the districts. There are hints of such influence as early as Herodotus, who 
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mentions (vii. 76-77) that the Pisidians each carried two javelins of “Lycian work’,*" and 
describes the Milyans as wearing garments fastened about them with brooches, and casques- 
of hide, and short spears, ‘and sundry of them had Lycian bows", Alternatively, these 
inscriptions might represent a stronger period of Lycian expansion now waning under the 
Carian or Pisidian impact, as we shall presently find it in Lower Lycia when we get there- 

A Pisidian push westward is in fact shown later, in the third century 8.c., when a 
colony from Termessus was settled close to Oenoanda and called Termessus-near-Ocnoanda, 
It is obviously the Pisidian city described by Strabo as ‘situated above Cibyra’ (xiii. 4,16)—a 
description which does mot fit the older Termessus. It lies, shuffled into heaps of white 
stones, where the small pastoral XManthus stream is caught in shallow chifls along its upper 
reaches, 

The result, then, of my investigations in this region was, in my own mind: (2) That 
Alexander was making north by one of the passes from Cadyanda or Araxa, towards cither 
Cibyra or Lake Caralitis, to reach the Laodicea-Isinda—Pamphylia road. (2) That he 
did not reach it, or he would have linked up with Parmenion and his most urgent problem 
would have been solved. (A few wecks later he had to send a messenger to Parmenion 
who went disguised in native dress, ic. through country still unsafe in enemy hands.) 
(9) That if he had reached it, his first care would have been to secure the northern half of 
the route, that is the link-up with Parmenion, and that it is therefore not to be thought 
of that he marched eax from Xanthus, where the passes towards Elmali and Isinda are 
over 7,000 feet high and unnecessarily difficult in winter, and where they were leading 
him away from his goal. (4) That the only reason for imagining his direction to have 
been cast rather than north, towards: Isinda rather than Cibyra or Caralitis, is Arrian’s 
mention of the Milyae and their easterly location by Strabo and others. (5) That there 
is evidence for their more westerly location at an earlier—and therefore more suitable— 
date in the passages in Herodotus (vii, 76-77 and g2), with its placing of the Milyae—Lycians— 
Termilac, and in the etymology of Dirmil in the region where they overlapped just south 
of Cibyra, where, even in Strabo's day, the Milyan (Solymi) language was still spoken 
(xiii. 4.17). (6) And lastly, even if the Milyan direction m Arrian is incorrect, it would 
be a very easy slip to make in the military record of the time; the same country was soon 
to be attempted from its eastern approaches, where it was undoubtedly Milyan. The 
reference itself is given by Arrian in a very indeterminate way. What his statement does 
suggest is that Alexander had not yet got very uear to his objective, and that it was there- 
fore still shrouded in that absence of concrete nomenclature which every eastern traveller 
deplores. 

D. Lower Lycta 


Like love in Shelley's poem, the weaker the evidence the heavier is the load it has to 
carry. Inferences must be used that the better documented are mch enough to dispense 
with, until—as a tight-rope walker burdens himself with one object after another, until 
only his straight, perpendicular balance saves him from talling—so the whole proof rests 
on the integrity of one thin lifeline of historical imagination, The reasoning has to be 
honest at the start, or it will not bear the load it has to carry. 

The whole of Alexander's journey from Xanthus to Phaselis suffers from this sketchy 
documentation, and there is a fair case, I think, for allowing some imaginative insight in 
dealings with the military journal which Ptolemy copied, on which the main part of Arrian’s 
news is based. We see it in a third incarnation, and must remember the stages through 
which it passed, The first was a straightforward note of events, with no possibility for 
much selection, at the end of every day. The second, Ptolemy's compilation, was done 


” "Pisidian’ ia Stein's conjecture, to fill an obvious In -Athenacus, v. 486, (Both are accepted by Powell 
jacuna; and dixiocpyées is an old conjecture found = im his transiation.) 
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at leisure later and it is the chowe of important events made by a very acute mind that was 
present and therefore knew all about them. It is as good evidence as one can have, and 
it is fair to assume that in it—unlike the journal from which he copied—every item was 
meant to tell us something that he himself wished to remember or that we are intended to 
know, The third version—Amian's—is a blurring of this definite picture, made by an 
honest and intelligent man who was not a Macedonian, and was hampered by the fact 
that he was transcribing, nearly five hundred years atter it had happened, something of 
which he had ne direct knowledge. The background, in fact, i missing: it 1s this back- 
ground, the thing that Arrian could not know but that was clear to Proiemy when he wrote, 
that, if we could recapture it, would give us all the information we are secking- To put 
oneself behind Arrian, into the mind of Ptolemy as he writes, is not, of course, to produce 
evidence; but it may, here and there, and with the help of the present geography, enable 
us to find a richer meaning in the text, beyond what Arrian himself, as he copied, was: 
aware of, 

One may, for instance, notice the embassies that reached Alexander. There must have 
been a great many, and they were probably all written down in the Journal as they came. 
Ptolemy, with his subsequent knowledge, would select only those that mattered; and an 
embassy in Arrian should therefore be carefully watched, as the prelude to some sort of 
event. Only three are recorded in Lycia and Pamphylia—from Phaselis, Aspendus, and 
Selge.. The second was an introduction to a military operation, and the first and third 
ied to an actual change of plan. They bring out the quality already proved at Myndus, 
Alexander’s safe and flexible readiness to change his mind. When the envoys from Phaselis 
reached him in the lands beyond Manthus (Arrian, i. 24.5), he altered his whole campaign 
and followed them into Lower Lycia, because the alternative they offered was better. 

Four main routes from Manthus to Phaselts must be considered, with various subsidiary 
deviations. The most southerly, that can now be followed by jeep when the bridges are 
not washed away, ran, with a branch to Patara, along the highlands of the coast. Not 
many miles north of this, a way over the lower shoulders of Massicytus went by Candyba— 
now Gendevar—either through the present Kassaba and the Demre gorge to meet the 
coast road at Myra, or by a higher route into the Arycanda (Bashgaz Chay) valley through 
Arneae—now Emes. A more northerly—a double route at first—passed high both south 
af the Massicytus summit and north of it not far from Oenoanda, and made across elevated 
summer uplands for the south-west corner of the Elmali plain, which it would skirt by 
Armutlu—-whose village still has a Lycian tomb reported—and by Podalia on the edge of 
the lake, where ruins have been found; from here too the road went down the Arycanda.™ 
A still more northerly pass, from Oenoanda to Elmali, is that of the modern road, which ts 
closed in Winter and is the death of a car at any season: it could only have been used for 
the traffic of the uplands north of the Manthus gorges, and indeed would not be worth 
counting at all except that Pliny, v.95 (above, p. 108), mentions Choma—possibly the 
modern village of Eski Hisar at the eastern outlet of the pass—as part of Lycia, The 
citizens of Termessus must have passed along some portion of this route within a few 
decades, to found their colony near Ocnoanda, at which time it must have been in the 
Pisidian rather than in the Lycian sphere of influence, | 

The two most northerly of these four routes are frozen in winter, and Spratt found snow 
as late as May on the Elmali pass. Alexander in any case would not be following them 
in the direction of Elmali at all if, as I suggest, he was making north towards Cibvra rather 
than cast towards Pamphylia, The envoys from Phaselis presumably found him north of 
the Xanthus passes. They came with most of the maritime cities of Lower Lycia, ‘to offer 
friendly relations and to crown him with a gold crown", and Alexander bade them all hand 
over their cities to his deputies, which they did. He himself marched to Phaselis soon 
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There seems no reason at all to think that he turned cast towards the snow-covered 


routes of the plateau to do this, when he had two clear and friendly wava in the south to 


choose from. ‘The envoys of Lower Lycia would evidently lead him, 
most convenient road, above the little harbours with their important shipping 
possession of which he had risked his army in these hills. He 


along the 
trade in timber, for the 


and would do so 


marched back, I think, to his base at Xanthus, and, setting out from there in good order, 
took either the Candyba road or the present main route above the coast. Fellows, 349 #f., 
and other travellers (see Spratt, i. 139-43) have described it, and given it-an air of desola- 
tion; but one must remember that all this coastal strip was particularly open to the later 
raids of Arab pirates; the Byzantine cities moved bodily into safer country inland, as one 


= 


can see by the ruins of the great domed church of Kassaba, near Demre: the uncultivated 
earth, with olives and fruit trees destroyed, grew barren and full of stones; and it is only 
now, with a helpful government in power, that the little plots of tillage are once again 

nanding, and vines begin to be planted between the limestone ridges. L made my way 
from Kassaba, where the decay described by Spratt and Forbes is now being replaced by 
new building; and drove, or rode, from the ruins of Phellus, by the walls and lion-tombs 


and theatre of Cyaneac, to Gélbashi whose sculptures are m the Vienna museum, and down 


by the new road to Myra (Demire). 


3 The ancient track branches off in sight, towards a 
Hellenistic fortress and Andriace on the coast. 


At Myra the long ridge of Alaja Dagh, that divides upper Lycia from lower, dips steeply 


to the sea and a zigzagging path climbs it for three and a half hours on end. 


| saw no 


ancient trace here except a double Hellemstic tower to guard the valley opening below; 


and as we struggled up I began to wonder if 


this could indeed ever have been a much-used 


route. I found, however, that Fellows, and Spratt and Forbes after him {and not many 


other travellers have been here), give an 


exaggerated account of the time ‘and trouble 


required. Their nine, or eleven, hours are reckoned at five and a half by the people who 
ride up and down from Myra to Finike, and five and a half was exactly the time I took 
without counting a rest at the top, A little ruined town clusters on the spur, with a 
stupendous view of coasts and islands. Its tombs are broken, its columns half buried round 
rooms and doorways cut solid in the rock. There are walls of a small acropolis and—so it 


seemed to me—a worked stone that might be the seat of a theatre. 


They lie huddled 


among the goats that climb up to browse and rest there. 


Alexander had no doubt been told about the 
army to half its'strength and set out from Halicarnassus. 


hillsides of Lycia before he divided his 
He had mo more than fourteen 


or fifteen thousand men; and they must either have climbed up by the zigzag path to the 


little unknown town as we dicl, or circumvented the whole of the Alaja Dagh 
come down the Aryeanda valley, for there is no other way, 


In both cases they would end, 


as Plutarch implies that they did (17.3), at Phoenice—the modern Finke. 

From here, across the Chelidonian peninsula, the track to Phaselis is easily traced, the 
more so since the new Turkish roads have not yet reached these beautiful and lonely hills. 
One can casily find a pony that deals with the stony paths, and ride to one or other of the 
small and ruined Hellenised-barbarian centres that he scattered up and down the open 


* Jsium, according to Fellows, 963... 

2 ‘This place-name, Porrixy, is correctly translated 
by Langhorne, bul the Everyman edition (which & 
taken from Dryden) gives ‘Phoenicia’, which is 
imposible; so does the Loch translation, with the 
order “Cilicia and Phoenicia’, Plutarch’s “es far os 
Phoerice and Cilicia” is a natural way, I think, of 
describing a route Which went ria Finike to Side on 


the Cilician border (below, p. 118-19); the Phoenician: 


coast was far away and the capture of Tyre a year 


ahead with Isus in between. Prof. Gomme, how- 
ever, suggests that there is some doubt whether 
Photnice, Le. the town on the site of Finike, or 
Phoenicia was intended by Pluarch (or his authority). 
known in his dav—to the borders of Cilicia; bur this 
detail might casily have been overlooked in Plutarch's 
granted. [Plutarch’s words are djeclyero rie tapeler 
devel iportiun wéyos THE Docrieng wail Kidiniaz.) 
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basin of the Alagir Chay, where the highway ran into Pamphylia. The Tahtali range 
separated this valley route from Phaselis and the eastern coast; and I think there is no 
doubt that Alexander crossed. by what is still the casiest and quickest way—by Limyra at 
the opening between Alagir and Finike; under Rhodiapolis (Eski Hisar) on the top of 
its hill on the left; through Corydalla (Hajjivella), and its modern substitute Kumluja; 
and over the Yazir Pass, where the Tahtali peaks first break to long and easy mdges, 
Descending on the eastern side, one reaches a flat bowl where valley-tracks come in from 
the bay of Ardachan in the south, and Olympus ( Jirali) in the cast; while the Phaselis track 
turns northward between Tahtali and the coastal hills; along the ravines of the Ulubunar 
Chay, It is not more than a long day's ride from Corydalla, and must always have been 
the main way from Phoenice, although the longer southerly route is just as easy, through 
Gagae (Yenije-Kéy) and Ardachan. There are also higher tracks across Tahtali, brane ng 
from the main route to Pamphylia along the Alagir Chay, But none of these would be 
chosen by anyone marching from Phoemice and the western coast. 

One of these wavs, crossing from Godene, was suggested by Spratt; but this is out of 
the question, for the army, when it moved on from Phaselis, took a short cut to avoid 
‘the difficult and long way round’ (Arrian,i. 26,1); and no route cam be so described except the 
VYazir Pass, which would have added two good days to the marching. The pass from 
Gédene is quite clase to the Mount Climax route which the army was soon to follow, and 
one cannot imagine anyone having a way laboriously made by the Thracians up a difficult 
gorge, when the army could take a practicable parallel route no distance away, by which 
it had just come down. Spratt was writing on the supposition that Alexander came into 
this country from Elmali and the Arycanda valley: I haye been over the only pass he 
could have taken north of Limyra, and it is not only very difficult in itself, but 1s-also.com- 
pletely overlooked by the cliffs which we know to have been in Tisidian hands.” 





E. Cumax AND PAMPHYLIA 


Alexander therefore came to Phaselis and rested with his army, which then passed up 
the Climax gorge (Arrian, 1. 26.1). This looks, from the sea at Kemer, like three horizontal 
bands graded into the recesses of the hills: ledges of black pine trees mark it steep stages; 
and the steps which the Thracians cut are still visible to the eve of faith in the narrow 
passage, since no alternative route can ever have been used between the Kemer Chay and 
its rough boulders and the high and narrow walls of stone above. The limestone there is. 
worn smooth by many centunes of passing feet, though few people now go up and down 
except the nomads to their summer pastures. The Kemer Chay tumbles through solitudes 
from Tahtali’s northern shoulder, but the track soon leaves it and climbs for three hours 
or so under woods, near Kedivalma, a small hamlet round a castle, and over the pass to the 
track from Phoenice to Pamphylia, This lies, planned as it were by nature, along the 
broad and easy Alagir, over'a low watershed, and down the Chandir Chay, and opens out 
eventually in the Pamphylian plain. It is.a natural highway, and must have contained 
Arrian’s ‘strong outpost, built to threaten this district by the Pisidians, from which the 
natives often did much injury to those of Phaselis who were tilling the ground’ (i, 24.6). 

Only three modern travellers, as far as I know, haye left notes on this route, and of 
them Schénborn and Daniell suppose the rock and acropolis of Sarayjik to be the site of 
this ancient fort, while Forbes** places tt at Chandir, well down the eastern slope of the 
watershed, where a medieval stronghold now bars the defile of the valley. 


% A. Schonborn's work, Der Zag Alexanders duck thot he abo, though with misgiving, brought the 
Ephien, published in 1949 in Posen, | have not been Macedonians down fram Elmali and Arycanda. 
able to ace, But the account of his travels in C. ™ SeeSopratt, in. 112-12 [or Daniell's view; and ibid, 
Ritter’s Erdkunde von Asien, ix, part ii. 560 fE, shows 1. 209-7. For Schanborn see previous note. 
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1 was prevented by weather from even seeing Sarayjik and its ruins, though I rode over 
the pass above it and must have been very near; and J looked down on the castle of Chandir 
tog (Chitdibikoyu in the latest map), without actually examining it, since the modern 
path keeps high above the Chandir gorge. If forced to choose between these two. situations 
for the stronghold, I should prefer Chandir, although Sarayjik is nearer Phaselis and 
therefore more likely to have lands tilled by the peasants of that city. But one must con- 
cider how the Pisidians—obviously rather precariously lodged im an unfriendly neighbour- 
homd—ecame and went in relation to their friends on the plateau behind them, To reach 
Sarayjik they would have to cross the wide broken country and the Alagir river itself; 
whereas at Chandir they would find themselves on the trade route to Pamphylia with an 
escape open to the plateau close behind them. It looks as if the normal trade of the two 
rich provinces of Lycia and Pamphylia had been held up by a robber nest of Pisidian. 
mountaineers descending where the valley narrows at the defile. This would, incidentally, 
explain the readiness with which the people of Phaselis and the maritime Lycians whose 
road was cut sent envoys to invite Alexander. “You want the road to Phrygia’, they would 
tell him. ‘It is easier for you to attack it from its eastern end which is free of snow, and 
from there, once through the Termessus defiles, you will meet with no obstacle.” And then 
they either added or did not add that a friendly army to eliminate Termessus near their 
main highroad would be extremely helpful to themselves, 

If we agree that what Ptolemy wrote is no haphazard narrative but a selection of events 
that had their importance in his mind, we may infer that the capture of a small strong- 
hold would scarce be worth putting down unless it had had some bearing, some remembered 
influence on the decisions of that time. The fuller details; such as we have, are given by 
Diodorus, xvii. 28.1-5 (which I give in the anonymous translation of 1700, the only one 
available to me. Dr. Griffith says that there are small mistakes in it, but none that affect 
my argument) : 


‘In the utmost border of Lycia, the Marmarensians, who inhabited upon a great 
Rock, and well fortified, set wpon the rear of Alexander's army in their march thither 
(from Lydia to Cilicia}, and slew many of the Macedonians; and carried away-a great 
number of Prisoners and Carriage-horses. At which the king was so enraged, that he 
resolved to besiege the place [he had to have this road clear, F. 5.] and used his 
utmost endeavour to gain it.... The ancient Men therefore . . . advised the Younger 
to, ...make peace ..,; which when they deny'd . ... the graver Men then advis'd them 
to kill all the old Men, Women and Children, and that those that were strong and 
able to defend themselves should break through their Enemies’ Camp in the Night, 
and flee to the next Mountains. The young Men approved of the Councel, and 
thereupon an Edict was made, That everyone should go to his own House, and Eat 
and Drink plentifully with his Wife, Children and Relations, and then expect the 
execution of the Decree. But some of the young Men who were more considerate than 
the rest (who were about six hundred in the whole}, jude’d it more acvisable to forbear 
killing their own Kindred , ,.. but rather set the Houses on fire, and then to sally out 
at the Gates, and make to the Mountains for their Security... So every Man's house 
became his Sepulcre. And the young Men themselves broke through the midst of 
their Encmies, and fled to the Hills near at hand.’ 





Some place quite close to the mountains must be chosen, and Chandir seems the more 
probable in spite of its distance from Phaselis: and as Phaselis was the last city of any 
importance against the Pamphyhan border,” her lands may well have extended across 


"© Strabo, xiv. 4.1 mentions a Thebe and a Lyt- in Pamphylia. Their sites have: not yet been. 
ness between Phasclis and Attalcia, but apparently discovered. 
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the ridges of Climax until they met the boundaries of Olbia on the northern plain. The 
Chandir gorge is not more than one long day's ride from the city. 

Wherever the Pisidian stronghold may have stood, it must have been on the Pamphylian 
highway. Apart from the geography, Arnan’s account makes it evident that this was a 
recent and harassing infliction on the peaceful peasants—the seizure of a place already 
fortified, rather than the building of a new one—and such would naturally not be: found 
far off the road. Its capture established the Pisidians right across the traffic between Lycia 
and Pamphylia. What their presence down here also’ proves is the fact that the plateau 
was theirs behind them—the high barrier, sheer as a wall, of Ak Dagh and Beydagh, with 
its commanded plains of Isinda (Korkutel:) and Elmali. 

The Pisidians must-also have held the headwaters of the Alagir Chay, and at least the 
upper part of the gorge that leads to it from Arycanda, with the little cities, Acalissus 
(Jaouristan) and Idebessus (Kozaagach), that cling to its northern wall. Apart from their 
Pisidian names, the situation of these places would be impossible with enemies able to raid 
or throw stones upan them from above. Elmali lies at their back, less than twenty-five miles 
away as the crow flies, but high on the plateau shelf that stretches behind Lycia and 
Pamphylia. {t might possibly still have been in Lycian hands; we have seem that there 
are tombs in this plain, and the Lycian frontiers might have run across it, But against 
this is the fact that, when Alexander had to send a messenger from Phaselis to Parmenion, 
he sent him in disguise (possibly by a direct route from Pamphylia, since the guides were 
from Perge).27 If Elmali had been Lycian and friendly, he could have sent him openly: 
Alexander, in fact, would have been on the Cibyra road by Lake Caralitis and entering 
Pamphylia from the west, The answer is that he never reached Elmalj at all, or Isimda 
either, Surrounded by their deep ravines, their stupendous cliffs and snowbound passes, 
they hung like the core of a gigantic fortress above him in the north; and the defeating of 
the mountaineers on the Chandir road was a necessary operation in its circumvention, in 
which the people of Phaselis, and no doubt the coastal cities also, had every inducement to 
join. Alexander himself at that ime was a man ina hurry, and he would not have lingered 
to take solitary outposts, unless they had been direct knots of interference on his road. 

One other point can be made before we leave the Pisidian stronghold to its obscurity. 
it is an indirect witness that the Chandir road was indeed the route of the army. It is 
fairly obviously so, but there might be a particle of doubt from the fact that another road 
does exist across the eastern foothills of Mount Climax to Pamphylia. | have not been 
along it, but have made inquiries and have looked carefully at it from the sea; and the 
ancient blocks are visible where it once dipped down to or climbed up from the beaches. 
Alexander himself led his immediate followers along the coast, where the south wind, when 
it blows, makes a passage round two promontories impossible; but the wind veered, and 
Alexander with his escort got by, though the sea came to their waists.** The exploit was 
not one of his greater ventures, and he himself, in his letters, ‘mentions nothing unusual’, 
for he could have kept to this higher road with the mere addition of a morning’s nde, Itis, 
in fact, obvious that the people of a city like Phaselis would have some means of getting to 
Pamphylia and vice versa when the south wind blew. For a time 1 wondered if this small 
detour might not have been the route of the army, in spite of the description of the Climax 
Ladders, so distinctive in the landscape even now. But the presence of a Pisidian fort 
would have been impossible on the eastern sea-coast, detached by a whole mountain range 
from its own allies. I was greatly relieved to find that Mount Climax, already so sadly 
diminished by the existence of this road at all, had still been scaled by the Thracian 


i Arrian, i, 24:0. the picturesque detail coming from Plutarch ane 

% Plutarch, 17:68; Arrian, 1. 26.1-2; Strabo, xiv, Strabo. Aman’s accuut a5 tual w the most sober. 
g.q. (The sentence im the text b = combination of {t was obviowly a amall incident which, because of 
these passages: for the three give different versions, its onlourfil sctting, lent itself to later embroidery.) 
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cutters of steps in its steeper recesses. As for Alexander's short cut, it is no longer feasible 
except by two hundred yards or so of swimming at the more southerly cliff. Boulders have 
rolled from the top of the precipice and blocked the nearer water, and this may easily 
account for an increase of depth in the last two thousand three hundred years. 


F, Pampryera ‘ro Prsipia 


Alexander's movements in Pamphylia are quite straightforward. He marched along 
the coast, with no mention of the temple-state of Olbia which he passed through, where a 
few rough tombs still show in the low cliff, close to the northerly corner ofthe bay, Antalya 
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did mot yet exist; it was built later by Attalus []—probably as an casier outlet than 
‘Telmessus for his connexion with the south coast. Alexander pushed on eastward, leaving 
Aspendus upstream a few miles on his left-after coming to an agreement with its government. 
He made straight for the important harbour of Side. Having secured. this he retraced his 
steps (he was now much more interested in his communications with Parmenion in the 
north than with the wild coasts of Cilicia) towards Perge, where the guides to the north 
had come from and where friendly relations with Phaselis evidently existed, But the 
trouble with all the castern Mediterranean, and other places as well, is that friendly relations 
with one set of human beings involve trouble with another. Perge probably disliked 
Aspendus which ‘was accused. of having taken and retained some territory of its neighbours’ 
(Arrian, i. 27.4). No sooner had Alexander's army on its return march passed by their 
city than the Aspendians renounced all their agreements, and were surprised to see the 
young king back again and ready to besiege them. | 

His marches and countermarches in this level plain show the same prudent directness 
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and naval preoccupation that we have found hitherto in all his movements. Side was an 
important, semi-barbarian port, and he left it with a guard inside it; but Sillyum, perched 
on the cliffs of its oval hill, was inland and on no main route that he needed: he passed 11 
by (Arian, i, 26.5) and returned to camp in the flat land that surrounds Aspendus. There, 
‘a the suburhs of little houses near the Eurymedon tiver, he came to terms with the citizens 
of the acropolis, continued his march back to the friendly base at Perge,.and thence set out 
‘to break the defiles’, which, as Strabo points out (xiv. 3.9), had been the original object of 
the attack on Milyas. | 

‘He began’, says Arrian (27.5), ‘his march to Phrygia, which led past Termessus.’*" 
It did not necessarily lead past Termessus; the ways to the north are easier: but neither 
the people of Phaselis nor of Perge, both interested in the disarming of Termessus, were 
likely to tell him so, although the people of Perge at any rate must have been aware of the 
shorter route towards Burdur. Even if he knew of another way, Alexander still had the 
route to Cibyrain his mind. He had approached it from Manthus in the west and was now 
about to attack the same block of enemy highlands from the east; he could only do this 
with the intention of making for the Cibyra highway. 

The forcing of the pass is described by Arrian in detail (27.5-%): 


‘The Termessians’, he says, ‘inhabit avery lofty position, precipitous all round; the 
road past the city is an awkward one. A height runs from the city as far as the road 
and there ends: but opposite is a height equally abrupt.. These heights make natural 
gates on the road, and a small guard can cut off all approach by holding them. The 
Termessians . ... came out in full force and occupied both heights. Alexander. . . 
bade the Macedonians camp where they were, knowing that the Termessians, sccing 
them bivouacking, would not wait there in force, but would, for the most part, drift 
away to the city close by, leaving on the heights only aguard. His guess proved night, 
and ‘he passed the narrow passage and encamped near the city’. 





The city is there, more or less as the later Termessians left it, for no one except a nomad 
or two has lived there since. Its theatre seats look down the steep valley to Antalya and 
the sea, 3,000 fect below, and the track still leads up to an eastern gate which the forest 
has swallowed. 

A fine wall of the second century 8.¢. spans the scene of the battle in the narrow valley 
east of Yenije Bogaz! There is-no mention of a wall in Arrian and this fortificanon was 
built later, not by the Termessians but by their enemies, since the towers are all directed 
against the west. There are ten of them, with eastward-opening doors. level with the 
ground. But though it is disappointing to see this polle-face of the defences, there is in 
fact no doubt that this was the natural position where Alexander fought the battle and 
was joined next morning by the ambassadors from the Pisidians of Selge. This city, hidden 
in the mountains behind Aspendus, came to offer friendship and ‘he found them wholly 
trustworthy allies. He concluded that a siege of Termessus would be a long one, and so 
moved on to Sagalassus’ (Arrian, 26.1—-2), that 1s to say that Ae seeerved away from the long- 
pursued road to Isinde~Cibyra-Laodicea, and made in’a more direct line for Parmenion and 
the north. 

This is the third of the embassies mentioned on the march from Miletus, and one would 
like again to look at Ptolemy behind the unconscious pen of Arrian, and guess what was 
particularly in his mind when he recorded the trustworthiness of the Selgian allies. Did 
they mention what the people of Phaselis and Perge had. been reticent about, and tell him 

28 Telimissus in the translation, and the MSS. of which may misicad. {am told that ‘as far aa’ is in 
Arrian give it too. fact the meaning. 


| ® Heberdey in RE v.A (1994), 2.2. Termessos, 
“The Loch trulation has ‘up to the road', 739; Spratt, i. 299-3, 
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that he was wasting his time over the defiles of Termessus, when an easier road led more 
directly to his goal? However this may be, Alexander turned north. The route is not 
specified. He either took the track which the flocks and country people still wse—which 
Manlius probably followed one hundred and forty years later—cmerging on to the plateau 
by the modern Bademagachi, the ancient Ariassus, and thence to Sagalassus (Aglason) 
across the level ground, or, just as casily, he turned back for a matter of five or ax miles 
from the site of the wall and took the read which remained in use till the modern motor- 
road was built. It runs north through the ruins of Lagon (Uzunkuyukahvesi) beside a Seljuk 
han, crosses the modern road, and climbs the stecp but short Désheme Pass, still paved 
with ancient stones. The two routes jom the modern main road above the defiles, and 
the first obstacle they then mect is the Sagalassus range. 

Here the last real battle against the Pisidians was fought, and having won it Alexander 
went leisurely up, capturing villages, by Lake Ascania (Burdur) to Celacnae, which 1s now 
Dinar, and on to Gordium over the treeless plain (Arrian, 28.2-29.9). He linked up with 
Parmenion and the Macedonian remforcements, and his movements become easy to follow, 
along the normal highway of armies, through the Cilician gates, Except for a week in the 
foothills, probably to secure the Karaman route across Taurus, there are no more side- 
shows: his communications were open behind him and the forces of Darius were collecting 
in front. In November 933, about a year after the capture of Miletus, the battle of Issus 
was fought. But the sea-war, to which the year’s campaign had really been devoted, was 
not vet over; and after his victory Alexander still postponed the match with Darius, and 
concentrated on the coasts of Phoenicia and the hostile fleet of Tyre. 

The speech at Tyre, in Arrian’s report, gives the gist of the policy as it had already 
been outlined a year before at Miletus. ‘So long as Persia is supreme at sea’, said Alexander, 
‘l cannot see how we can march with safety to Egypt. Nor is it safe to pursue Darius, 
leaving in our rear the city of Tyre, There is a fear lest the Persians, again seizing the 
coast places, when we have gone in full force towards Babylon and Darius, should with a 
large army transfer the war into Greece, where the Lacedaemonians are at the moment 
fighting us; and Athens is kept in its place for the present by fear.... But with Tyre once 
destroyed, Phoenicia could all be held, and the best and strongest part of the Persian navy, 
ihe Phoenician element, would most probably come over to us. For neither the rowers 
nor the marines of Phoenicia will have the courage, if their cities are in our hands, to sail 
the sea and run its dangers for the sake of others. ..... We shall make the expedition to 
Babylon with security at home... with the whole sea cut off from Persia and all the country 
this side of Kuphrates’ (it. 17-1—4). 

When this was spoken, Persia was still supreme at sea and the Tyrians had plenty of 
ships (Arrian, ii. 18.2). [t was not ull latem November 332 that his admirals came to the 
king in Egypt with the news that the last Persian resistance in the islands was subdued 
(Arrian, iil. 2.3-7). The cities which he had left on one side on his march through Caria— 
Myndus, Cnidus and Caunus—must also have been safely his, 

Freva STARK. 


EARLY GREEK SHIPS OF TWO LEVELS! 
(Puares XITI-XV) 


As the point of departure I take that controversial passage in Thucydides 1. 13.2— 
mparrot 5 Kopiviio: Adyowra: éyydrara rob viv tpémov perayeipioai Ta rept Tas vais Kat Tpinpes 
mpurov ev Kopivdes ras ‘EAAddos dreamy nOqves. ¢diverai b¢ wal Sapyiors "ApewordAys Kopivtlios 
vavryyes vats moujoas téroupas ¢ rq 8’ dori pddrra tpiaxdow es Tv TelevTyy Tobe Tob 
woAcuov, ore "ApewoxAns Lapiow jAter. 

Now the controversy turns on the type of ship that Ameinocles built. ‘Thucydides uses 
the general word vais, which in Herodotus certainly and, according to Liddell and Scott, 
in Greek literature generally does seem to be a synonym for rpejpes, and after Thucydides’ 
use of the word rpojpas in the previous sentence it would be natura! to take vais in the 
same sense. The Corinthians built the first triremes in Greece and Ameinocles built four 
of them for the Samians at the end of the eighth century, and there would be at least a 
reliable ¢erminus ante quem for the introduction of the trireme into Greece. Here the 
matter would have rested, had not this date conflicted not only with the other literary records, 
including Thucydides himself, but also with the archaeological evidence, such as it is, which 
hoth seem to preclude such an early date. 

The marshalling of the literary evidence against the supposition that triremes were built 
in Greece at the end of the eighth century has been admirably done by Professor Davison 
in the Classical Quarterly of 1947. He rightly comes to the conclusion that triremes could 
not have been introduced into Greece before the third quarter of the sixth century, and that 
in the disputed passage Thucydides was using vais of ships generally and refraining from 
specifying the class; but in this case how flat the second part of the sentence sounds—the 
Corinthians were the first in Greece to use triremes, and Ameinocles the Corinthian built 
four ships of some sort or other for the Samians—nor does it seem to warrant the luxury of 
a precise date; and why _four ships? | 

From a consideration of the Phaeacian ships Davison (p. tg) comes to the conclusion 
that the fifty-oared ship was the last word in naval architecture at the end of the eighth 
century, Rhys Carpenter* reaches the same conclusion on this point, but differs from Davison 
in that he believes that Thucydides actually meant triremes in the disputed statement, but 
was wrong; the ships Ameinocles built, Rhys Carpenter maintains, were fifty-oared long- 
ships, which can be found, he says, on Dipylon vases. 

These Geometric vases with ship representations have recently been thoroughly tn- 
vestigated and classified by G. S. Kirk,* but as my interpretation differs on important pomts, 
L shall restate the relevant evidence, beginning with the end of Ripe Geometric, which on 
Kahane’s dating covers the second quarter of the eighth century.* First, under one of the 
double handles of a fragmentary krater in the Louvre, No. A. 517, 1s one of the few whole 
ships of the period (Plate XIII (a)).2 Clear are the long pointed ram, the stem with its 
concave outline and short protrusions representing extensions of timbers from the prow 
compartment, which is protected by bow-screens and fencing, the oculus, and the curved 

i The substance of this article was given a¢ a confirmation of the passages in Photius and Suidas. 
etre of the Annual General Meeting of the TT subseribe to hie views on the trireme. 
Classical Association, April, 1957, 1 am much t A7A li (1948), 1. His theories on the pencira- 
indebted to J. S. Morrison, He introduced me to tion of the Bosporus have been refuted by Labaree, 
Greck ships, has helped me.always to distinguish the 47-4 Iki (1957), 24. 
sharp from the blunt, and in particular, after | had * BSA xliv (1940), 99. 
come to my conclusions from the archacological ' Aja xliv (1940), 464. 
evidence on the samaina, brought to my notice the * CFA, plo (whenee PL XII (a}); Kirk No, 13, 
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stem-post; in the stern, fencing and a curved stern-post or horn. Anudships there ts a com- 
plex of horizontals and verticals which it is most-difficult to interpret. Atleast five solutions 
could be offered. First, that the whole pattern represents a solid hull, which is decorated 
in this way simply under the influence of the ribs and strakes of which the hull is formed. 
Secondly, that the upper horizontals (the thick band with the thinner strips on either side) 
represent a rail supported by the verticals, and the lower horizontals (the thick band at the 
base and the thin line above it) represent the hull. Thirdly, that the upper horizontals 
represent a deck supported by the verticals. Fourthly, that it is 2 two-level ship, the upper 
bank rowing over the top horizontals, which would represent a wale (the four rowers shown 
would be members of that bank) and the lower bank rowing through square ports below. 
The filth theory is that there is in this representation a combination of the plan with the 
profile view; the lower horizontals represent the near side of the ship, the profile view, while 
the upper horizontals represent the far side of the ship, the plan view: the verticals will be 
the benches and/or the ribs; the possibility that the verticals may be both benches and ribs 
arises because these latter would be, on an actual ship, in line, as can be seen, for example, 
from the Gokstad Viking ship (Plate XIII (4}), where the benches act as braces for the ribs, 
The Viking ship differed from the Greek in at least two respects: the Viking was clinker, the 
Greck probably carvel built;* and the Viking stem curved upwards from the keel, while on 
the Greek the keel was extended to form a ram, 

In view of the possibility, as suggested in the fifth theory, that Geometric perspective may 
distort the ship, it seems necessary to examine other subjects which the Geometric artist 
paints before any more ships are scrutinised. The same krater, Louvre, A,317, will serve. 
First the horses: immediately striking is the narrow body and the long neck; these suggest 
that the hull of the ship may be attenuated, and the prow and stern drawn to exaggerated 
heights. Secondly, the chariots: there is probably a more serious distortion here, for while 
the rail in front of the charioteer is drawn in more or less correct perspective, the rail which 
appears to be behind the warrior is considered, ¢.g. by Miss Lorimer, to be the rail on the 
side of the car, because a rail, if it had been in this rear position, would have seriously 
impeded mounting on the move, which was one of the wartior's drills.? The painter set it 
in this rear position in order to avoid the overlap of rail and warrior. Again, the far-side 
wheel is placed alongside the near-side wheel and the chariot floor adjusted in length accord- 
ingly, as if the chariot were afour-wheeler, But even here the painter may not be consistent; 
if he has room in his frieze, both wheels are shown side by side; if he is pressed for room, 
simply one wheel is shown, as on the Sydney krater,® where the left-hand car is squeezed 
for room and has only one wheel shown, but in the right-hand one the greater space allows 
two to be shown, Sometimes the whole floor of the chariot is shown in plan view as well 
as in profile, Finally, the prothesis scene; the position of the shroud painted in plan view 
above the corpse, and the corpse, which was presumably in fact covered by the shroud, 
tilted on its side, show the liberties which could be taken with perspective. Distortion, then, 
both wilful and imposed by the limitation of technique, combination of the plan view with 
the profile, and inconsistency in rendering the same subject are all factors which may be 
met with im the ships of the period from the Dipylon. 

Between the handles of another krater, A.527, as reconstructed in the Louvre by M. 
Villard, from the same workshop as the former Louvre krater, there are parts of more than 
one ship [Plate XIII (¢})." Once more there are the horizontals and verticals, burnow there 
is an addition. Resting on the lowest thin horizontal and midway between each vertical 
is asmall hook which must be a thole-pin. There is only one pin between a pair of verticals, 


* Hornell, Mariner's: Mirror, 1948, 298, whenee * CVA, pl. 2.t-4 and 6, and pl..g.. The fragment, 


pl, 1, fig. b. | A.534-s) Wlustrated in pl. 4, fig..¢, derive from Girau- 
T Hemer and the Monuments, 420. don 93860 through Williams, Grace and Rome, xviii, 


* No. 4figi. Handbook (194i), fig. go. pl. 86.0% (cight fraw.); Kirk Nos. 7b-d. 
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so that a pair of verticals marks the limit of an oarsman’s ‘room’ to use a rowing term, and 
each vertical must therefore be in the position of the rower’s bench, though the top of the 
vertical at least will represent the rib, because, as was seen from the Viking ship, the benches 
were aligned upon the ribs of the ship. There is thus an important clue to the size of the 
ship. The right-hand edge of the left fragment is very near the stern, as can be seen from 
the gradual upward curve of the horizontals, and there must have becn about twenty ‘rooms’. 
The ship on Louvre, A.317, had fifteen ‘rooms’, perhaps a triakonter. Now the position of 
the thole-pins at this level precludes the possibility that the main gunwale is at the top 
horizontal, and that the hull extends solidly from the lowest horizontal to the topmost. The 
appearance of the warriors’ legs in this position precludes the theory that there is a complete 
deck covering the ship and represented by the upper horizontals. There does, however, 
remain the possibility that a partial deck was employed—a single one running amidships 
joining the stern and the prow compartment, but leaving the area above the rowers’ heads 
free, or two side-decks which leave the centre of the ship free, the theory recently put forward 
by Kirk. Now if the upper horizontals represent a side-deck, any man standing aboard 
must, of course, ¢ither be standing upon this deck or in the free area amidships; in this 
latter case his lees at least should be obscured by the hull, but the Geometric painter would 
avoid the overlap of legs and hull, and prop his figures up on a ground-line; and this is 
what has happened to the ficures of the left-hand fragment, the supporters of the side-~leck 
theory must argue; but how can they explain satisfactorily the left-hand figure of the frag- 
ment on the right, who would be suspended, on their theory, between the gunwale and the 
deck? And he would be in the same position of levitation if the upper horizontals were a 
central deck. As for the rail theory, it is difficult to imagine the necessity for such a high and 
elaborate one, and the left-hand figure would still be in mid-air, The interpretation which 
explains this figure most satisfactorily is that which is most closely related to what is known of 
the Geometric style, whereby the upper horizontals represent the far side of the ship, the 
verticals are the benches and ribs; and the lower horizontals, the near side of the ship. The 
troublesome figure on the left would be standing in the well of the ship. There is, however, 
4 difficulty: if the upper horizontals represent the far side of the ship, where are the thole- 
pins for the far-ide oarsmen? In no representation from this workshop where thole-pins 
are inserted do they appear anywhere but on lines corresponding to those on Plate XITT (¢). 
It was suggested to me by Professor Webster that perhaps the viewpoint for the far side of 
the ship was from directly above, in which case its thole-pins would not be represented. The 
theory of the two-level ship is best examined in the light of other representations, but the 
position of the left-hand figure tells against this theory as well. I[t is true that the deck 
theories, the rail theory, and the two-level theory make what appears to be an unseaworthy 
ship, because the distance between the gunwale and the top of the superstructure whatever 
it may be is twice the height of the hull from the keel to the gunwale; but the likelihood of 
Geometric distortion at this point should not be overlooked. 

The krater fragments | Plate XITI (d)), once Louvre, A.531,1" now in Brussels, show what, 
at first sight, appears to be a ship with adeck covered by corpses. It is, in fact, no different 
from the other ships which have been discussed except that the verticals have been omitted; 
the position and composition of the horizontals are still the same, but it would seem to be 
a convention that whenever rowers are inserted above the lower group of horizontals, the 
werticals must be omitted. As they stand, the upper horizontals would appear to be a deck 
above the heads of the rowers, but apart from the objections to the deck theory raised by the 
pesition of the warrior’s legs.on the last fragment, the omission of the verticals here leaves 
the apparent deck without support. ‘This omission also weakens for the same reason the 
rail theory and the two-level theory, for although the two-level ship might well have only one 

i CPA, Louvre; xi, p.-7, fig. 3; Matz, Geschichte der Griechischen Kuntt, pl. 1gb 
(whence Pl XIU (@)); Kirk No, 24, 
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bank manned with rowers, there must have been some continuity of hull structure between 
the lower level and the upper: But their omission in no way invalidates the theory that there 
is a combination of the plan with the profile view, for on this theory the verticals were the 
benches and/or the ribs; here the oarsmen are sitting on the benches and obscuring the lines; 
the upper horizontals would represent the far side of the ship, and the corpses which should 
be in the centre of the ship are perched up on top, Just as the corpse was placed on the top 
of the plan view of the bier—unless, of course, the painter thought these corpses as being 
beyond the ship altogether. In the same way the oarsmen are perched above the gunwale 
instead of being covered by the hull. 

On another Louvre fragment, A.592" (Plate XIII (e)), the corpses have been replaced 
by another set of oarsmen to make now an apparent two-level ship; only apparent, because 
apart from the lack of visible support, the oars of the rowers painted at the higher level do 
not extend into the water on the near side of the ship along with the oars of those below, 
but disappear over the far side. Kirk admits that these must be the far-side oarsmen, but 
being wedded to a deck theory he has to say that they are seated on a deck; surely if they 
are the far-side oarsmen, they must be sitting on the far side of the ship. 

Finally, on the Louvre fragmentary krater, A.522 (Plate XIII (_/)},"* again from the same 
workshop as the other fragments, and not earlier, as Kirk would have it, the lower horizontals 
appear, but notthe upper ones. tis not in any sense a different kind of ship, but the handles 
of the vase (they have actually disappeared, but their outline still remains on the clay) 
coming down right on top of the ship force the artist to abandon the upper horizontals; in 
other words, just as lack of room compelled the artist to show only one wheel of a chariot, 
instead of two side by side, his usual distortion, so here lack of room compels the artist to 
adopt what we should think was a more usual perspective. The claims of this theory involy- 
ing a distorted perspective seem to me to be the strongest."* 

The vases which have been discussed so far all belong to the final phase of the Ripe 
Geometric period, and they are a fair and comprehensive selection of the so-called Dipylon 
vases with ship representations, to which Rhys Carpenter referred his readers and among which 
he promised that the fifty-oared long-ship would be found. There has been no sign of it; 
the largest has been the possible forty-oared vessel mentioned above {Plate XIT (c) ). 

The British Museum bowl, 1899, 2-19-1, which belongs to Late Geometric, has mven 
much trouble by reason of the ambiguity both of the type of ship and of the event represented 
(Plate XIII (¢}) As to the event, the popularity which ship-scenes seem to have had for 
the Boeotians has not been noted ; this Attic bow] was found in Thebes, perhaps made specially 
for a Theban client; from Thebes comes the Protocorinthian Geometric bowl, now m 
Toronto," and a jug of the same fabric in Berlin:!* then many of the Boecotian fibulae have 
ship representations. ‘There are at least two reasons why the ship might have appealed to 
the Boeotians: first, it was from Aulis in Boeotia that the Greek fleet sailed for Troy; secondly, 
there may be some link with the Argo, for the Argonants are persistently called Minyae, 
and it may be that the later inhabitants of Minyan Orchomenos and other Bocotians prided 
themselves on their connexion with the story. If the actual event represented is not clear, 
the type of ship is at first sight certainly obscure. One thing common to all theores must 
be that the height of the ship has been very much distorted in order that all the body of all 
the rowers may be seen. The deck theory can be dismissed. here, because there is nothing 


11 CVA, pi. 7.23 furk “O. 20} Williams, pl. Ab. 2a of the mast-lowering drill. Pernice, al xvil (rfg2), 
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at all which even looks like a deck. The choice, therefore, seems to lie berween a two-level 
ship and « single-level ship which shows both the near-side and the far-side oarsmen. In 
the Ripe Geometric group the omission of the thole-pins for the far-side oarsmen secmed to 
be the only argument against the distorted perspective theory; their presence here should 
remove that objection. ‘The other criterion was whether the oars of the apparent upper 
oarsmen extended to the water on the near side or the far side of the ship: here they do not 
disappear after they pass the gunwale, as they should do, if they were the far-side oars; but 
on the other hand they do not come right down into the water on the same side as the 
apparent lower oars, as they should do, if they were coming from an upper level, but forward 
they meet the lower oars at an angie, aft in line—a state of affairs which though slightly in 
favour of two levels cannot be decisive. But there is one fact which may be significant: im 
the apparent upper level there are nincteen oarsmen; inthe lower, twenty. ‘This discrepancy 
should preclude a single-level ship which shows the near-side and the far-side oarsmen, 
where there ought to be balance, but should confirm the ship as a two-level one, because 
there might well be in the latter case more room at onelevel than the other. This discrepancy 
with a larger number at the lower level exists in some undoubted two-level ships of the sixth 
century. One might argue that the artist has simply made a mistake and forgotten a man, 
or even expected the captain to row, but the same ratio of nineteen above to nineteen plus 
below occurs on the Toronto bowl (ef infra). But even if some of the evidence seems to 
paint to a two-level ship, | am not convinced, for there appears to be no hull structure which 
could cover the upper oarsmen, if the lower level ts imagined to be, where it should be; 
behind the hull. I should, therefore, hesitate to be dogmatic one way or the other on the 
type of this ship. 

The Toronto bowl, made in Corinth, shows an innovation (Plate XTV (¢); above n. 15). 
A row of semicircular ports is set along the hull: In the centre of each straight side of the semi- 
circle is a vertical post, which must be a thole-pin. Yet the oarsmen appear not behind the 
ports, but above the gunwale. It might be argued that the painter not having room to 
place them behind the ports had perched them up in a position where they could be seen, 
but close to each oar-handle on the top line is another thole-pin. The two sets of thole-pins 
must again mean that it is either a two-level ship or a single-level ship in which the thole- 
pins of both sides of the ship are shown; but this latter solution should now be precluded 
because quite clearly the oars of the rowers who use the upper thole-pins extend into the 
water on the near side, so that they must be the oarsmen of an upper bank, and the ship a 
two-level one, although the oarsmen of the lower bank are not shown. The reason for 
their omission isclear : had they been inserted, they would have blacked out the ports through 
which their oars would have protruded; therelore the upper level alone is represented (for 
another example of the same solution, cf. infra the ships on the dinos of Exckias). Nor does 
the ship look as though the painter has taken liberties with perspective; in fact it is, im appear- 
ance, the most seaworthy vessel that has yet appeared, and it was painted in Corinth. 
Further, there are nineteen oarsmen at the top, and twenty-one ports below—a discrepancy 
which should confirm the ship as a two-level one. Weinberg attributes this vase to his Linear 
Geometric, which extends from the third into the last quarter of the eighth century’? and it 
is likely to be earlier than the two Attic Late Geometric fragments, Athens 265 and 266," 
decorated with ships which also have strong claims to be regarded as two-level vessels. 

Both of these Attic fragments show a section of a ship’s hull with square ports 
(Plate XIV(s-c}). On Athens 265 the rowers are clearly arranged not one immediately above 
the other, but in echelon, the correct formation for two banks, if one judges from undoubted 
two-level ships of the sixth century, The upper horizontals could hardly be a simple deck, 
otherwise the knees and part of the legs of the figures on the upper level would have been 

if AFA, 1941, 90, and Corinth, vil. 86. 1% Kirk No. a1, pl. 40.9 (whence PL XIV [6)) 
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shown; and on Athens 266 the corresponding figures are tucked down well behind the hull. 
Now as to the question of the side on which the oars of the upper rowers extend into the 
water—they extend over the far side apparently, and not the near side, as they should do, 
if these are going to be two-level ships, but then the lower oarsmen as well, at least in two 
cases, have their oars on the far side, as it were, for the oars of the bottom left and centre 
rowers on Athens 266 do not run over the area that is decorated with diagonals, and the oar 
of the bottom left rower on 265 does not protrude in the right place below the keel. It is 
clear that the painter does not continue the oars of either bank over the gunwale and down 
the hull, but picks them up, not too carefully, below the keel. The artist's reason for so 
doing is probably because he wishes to avoid over-complicating the design of his ship with 
the frequent diagonals of the oars.. 1 am convinced, therefore, that there is nothing in the 
way of claiming that these two Attic fragments provide representations of two-level ships, 
and that the Toronto bowl, which was made in Corinth and is earlier than these two 
fragments (for the incision used on 266 for the eye of the upper left oarsman 1s indicative 
of a comparatively later date™), is the Corinthian counterpart. 

When a study of ship representations on Geometric vases between 775 and 700 B,c, 
hadi convinced me that in the latter part of the period ships of two levels were being used 
by the Greeks, and had noted that the first, even if fortuitous, most likely representation came 
from Corinth, to whom Thucydides had attributed primacy in shipbuilding technique, and 
since | had been persuaded by Davison that triremes were not being built at this time in 
Greece, but thought unlikely the conclusion that Thucydides had written a sentence which 
was such an anti-climax, and that too qualified by a precise date—'the Corinthians were the 
first in Greece to use the trireme and Corinthian Ameinocles made four ships of one sort or 
another for the Samians in ¢, 7oo 8.¢,’—I turned again to'the text, I suggest that there 
may be corruption and what Thucydides actually wrote was: 


daiverar 82 Kul Saylor "Apewordije KopisOios vaumyyos vais socjons dixpéraus. 


The question then is how did vats rojas Sucporous become vats worpoas reooapas. 1 suggest 
that an early scribe, before the time of the Elder Pliny (because Pliny (NF vii. 56.207) 
actually misquotes from this passage as it stands in the manuscripts), on coming to the 
comparatively little used word éxpérovs mistook the two intial letters 6: for the symbol of 
the figure 4, and wrote réooapas. What then happened to the remaining -xpérovs? The 
MSS. have po record of any letters between the zésaapas and the éry which follows, but in # 
second-century papyrus (Ox. Pap. XIII, No. 1620) there is a variant reading which the editors 
think came from an earlier source than the papyrus itself; it is «al radra between réaoapas 
and én. [suggest that this «al ravrva represents a survival of the unintelligible -«porovs- 
This particular explanation of the probable corruption has heen adopted because it also 
removes the to me superfluous réooapes, but it would admittedly be simpler to assume that 
vais was a gloss on Sixpérovs and creptinto the text in its place. The word dixporos, which 
has earlier authority than Sijpys, seems-to have been used in Greek literature only when some 
specific reference had to be made to the actual levels themselves—e.g. Arrian, Anad, Vi. 5.2; 
refers to an occasion when the condition of the water was such that those ships which were 
Sixporos could only just keep the oars of the lower level out of the water; and Xenophon, 
Hell, ii. 1.28, uses bixporos of triremes the crews of which had to set sail in such @ hurry 
that the triremes were dixpora, two-level ships, since the full complements did not arrive 
in time. The above emendation with its contrast of three levels (treme) and two levels 
can be brought into line with these passages. [t would seem that the general term, paxpor 
rAvior, long ship, and the more specific werryxderepos and zpiaxdrrepas could be used to 
cover both single and two-level ships. 


bef. M. Cook, BSA xxx (1994-5), 071 nm. 3. 
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This emendation gives now a fuller significance to xai Zayuois. The force of «ai is 
said by Davison to express surprise that a citizen of one Greek state should be building 
ships for another, but the surprise would now be that he should be building ships of 
this kind (two-level ships) for the Samians of al! people, since with the Samians is associated 
the samaina, which was a two-level ship. The samaina is described by Plutarch in 
«. 96 of his life of Pericles as follows: ‘The samaina isa ship that is low and flat in the 
prow so as to look snub-nosed (Loeb), but it is broader in the beam (KoWor’pa), more 
spacious and rounded, 30 that it can both travel on the high seas and travel fast. It was 
so called because it appeared first in Samos, where the tyrant Polycrates had some built.’ 
Now aship of such beam is just the sort which could be of two levels: in fact the narrow single- 
level ship could not be converted into a two-level ship simply by increasing the height to 
accommodate another bank; it would have to be widened as well in order to avoid being 
top-heavy. Photius’ Lexicon and Suidas under Dapicw a@ Sos say specifically that the 
samaina was a ‘wAotov Sicporov’. They also add that the samaina was first built by Poly- 
crates, but this seems to be a telescoping of Plutarch’s statement above. The final piece of 
evidence ‘from these lexicons confirms the identification of the ship on Samian coins a3 4 
samaina. The earliest known is that which has been dated by Robinson®® between 499 
and 489 8.c. and struck by the Samian clement at Zankle-Messana (Plate XIV (d)). 
Clear is the snub ram, the stem with the convex outline, and the forward inclined stem-post 
(both these latter features are characteristic of Corinthian ships and distinct from the Attic, 
which show a straight stem-post afer ¢. 7oo B.c. and a straight or concave outline to the 
stem), ‘The important feature is that on the Lloyd specimen in the British Museum between 
the two lower wales on the right-hand edge of the flan there seem to be two holes about the 
same distance apart as the struts above. These holes probably represent a row of ports, 
through which a bank of oars could be rowed. Above is an area of hull; above again, square 
apertures (probably a rail and struts), through which another bank could row. It is this 
very structure which appears on the undisputed two-level ships of the sixth century (ef. infra) 
with the lower bank rowing through ports set between wales, and the upper, over the gun- 
wale between the apertures of the rail, Therefore the full meaning of Thucydides 1. 13.2 
might have been—the Corinthians were the first to adopt the modern shipbuilding technique, 
and were the first in Greece to build ships of three banks (triremes) ; and ships of two levels 
were built by Corinthian Amcinocles even for the Samians, who were famous for their two- 

{f then the two-level ship was first used in Greece at the end of the eighth century (and 
even if my emendation should be impugned, this fact 1s not invalidated), there should be 
evidence of two-level ships in the interval between the end of the eighth and the second half 
of the sixth century, when the trireme, according to Davison, was introduced into Greece. 
The prevailing theory is that the life-of the two-level ship was a short one—a brief transition 
between the single-level ship and the trireme, but the step from two to three levels involved 
not a few modifications, but the invention of a new system, the outrigger, and finally the 
erection of decks. 

The best-known of two-level ship representations are on the British Museum black- 
figure cup, B.436; on either side, a merchantman, Astor etpéyyvaov, and a two-level ship 
(Plate XIV (e}).2* The oars of the lower bank emerge from ports, the oars of the upper bank 
from the top of the gunwale through the square apertures formed by the rail, The ports are 
bounded by two pairs of lines representing wales; the doubling of the lines probably indicates 
that a substantial main wale is represented. The two wales well below the level of the gun- 
wale were observed on the coin (Plate XIV (d)). 

29 FHS xxi (1946), 14, p. 5-47 (whencePLXIV(d)}; J. 5. Morrison, Afarine’s Mirror, 27, No. ts 
SNG ii. 108. | am grateful to the B.M_ for sending pil. Ga (whence Pl. XEV (e)); Williams, pl. 08 _4c. 
me a cast of this coin. 
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An unpublished fragment of an Attic black-figure cup in Oxford (Plate XV(a))" 
shows two prows back to back, Here, too, there is a row of ports bounded by a pair of 
substantial wales with an additional line below, amd although there are no oars represented, 
these ships must be of the same class as the last. 

Again, on a ship painted on a fragmentary Attic black-hgure Jug in the British Museum, 
B.508 (Plate XIV (_)),= there is a row of ports, not quite so clear, between two strong wales, 
which here extend beyond the prow. Here too there are no oars represented, but the heads 
of the oarsmen of the lower level, whose oars would have protruded from the ports, can just 
be made out above the gunwale, while the larger seated figure perhaps represents the upper 
level; at any rate the hull structure is identical with that on the undisputed two-level ship on 
the British Museum cup. The subject represented is interesting. it has been said that it is 
a ship being beached and the youth on the ram ts about to jump. on to the land. But the 
usual way of landing was to come on stern first, for in all representations where the ship is 
beached the stern is to the land—cf. the British Museum bow! (Plate XIII [g)) in the eighth 
century, the Spartan ivory plaque (Artemis Orthia, Plate 119) in the seventh, Theseus” ship 
on the Francois vase for the sixth, and the Argo on the Ruvo krater (ARV. 8645/1) for the 
fifth; further, the ladder for landing is always kept in the stern. Again, if this ship had been 
coming in to land, the sail would have been furled. Surely it represents some unfortunate 
being made to walk the plank, and the ram mught have been made for that sort of thing. 
This figure is 4 bit loath to leave and is being prodded in the rear with an oar or spear by 
the man in the prow compartment; and surely the rude Leagran gesture from the man amid- 
ships signifies an ironic farewell. The branches of trees need not mean that land is near, for 
this painter, if I am right in identifying him with Haspell’s Daybreak Painter,” uses branches 
as a universal decoration. It is possible that the youth represents Arion, and although his 
lyre is missing, the dolphin is there below waiting to take him back to Corinth. | 

Not so well known as the British Museum cup is the Tarquinia neck-amphora which 
portrays Dionysus in a ship with his satyrs and maenads (Plate XV (4)).2% Dionysus 
takes the place of mast and sail, static and large im contrast to his gesticulating Lilliputian 
crew; two vines grow, one forward, and one aft; the boar of the ram raises his eyebrows at 
such irregularities. All this on a two-level ship. There are eight ports with oars at the 
lower level, and there should be seven at the upper, but the artist has inserted one too many 
towards the stern, bringing two upper oars instead of one down between a. pair of lower 
ones, There should then be fifteen oars in all a side—perhaps a two-level triakonter. Both 
this vase and the preceding ones belong roughly to the last quarter of the sixth century, later 
than the period in which the trireme is thought to have been introduced into Greece, and 
they confirm in some way Thucydides’ statement (1.14.2) that at this time triremes were 
still rare and the standard vessels were still pentekonters and long-boats, terms which must 
eaver ships of two levels (cf. above). 

To go back into the third quarter of the sixth century, it is not generally recognised that 
Exekias himself painted a two-level ship on the dinos in the Villa Giulia Museum, Rome, 
which he signed as potter (Plate XV (c)).% “The heads of the upper oarsmen can be seen 
behind the rail: their oars cross over the gunwale, Well below the gunwale is a definite 
row of ports with a substantial wale below; this level is not manned, at least there are no 
ears protruding from the ports, for the simple reason that on this small scale the hull of the 
ship would have been so scored with the lines of all the oars as to be obscured: in fact, there 


@ 4929.999. 1 am grateful to the Ashmolean @ ABL, pl. i>. 
Museum for the photograph reproduced im & Inv.no. 674, CVA, pl 54-3; Anderson 4tot4, 


PIV (a). whence Williams, pl. 48.46, and here PL XW (6). 
= ABY, 426/10; Koster, Dat Antibe Sewer, p. 45. * No. 50599 ABV, 14h/2o. “The fragments are 
1 am grateful to the B.M. for the photograph repro- not available for photographing at the moment. 
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is here the same solution adopted by Exekias as was adopted by the painter of the Toronto 
Geometric: bowl (Plate AIV(a)). | 

A Corinthian aryballos in Athens, in a very much looser style, takes the two-level ship 
back to the second quarter of the sixth century (Plate XV (d))27 A virtuoso conductor 
in the stern is doing his best to re-establish the rhythm at both levels, for the upper rowers: 
are straining forward with their oars about to enter the water at the beginning of their stroke, 
while the lower oarsmen—all that is seen of them are their oars protruding through ports— 
have just finished theirs; even the steersman is eancermed. 

To the early part of the same quarter of the century, perliaps even to the first quarter, 
belongs the relief of the Argo from the ‘Sicyonian’ Treasury at Delphi (Plate XV(7)).™ 
The convex outline to the stem was noted to be.common to the Corinthian and the Samian 
ghips, as was the forward inclined stem-post. Not far above the water-line, between wales 
which stand out strongly in relief, is a row of ports: above again are three more wales before 
the top of the gunwale 15 reached, "There should be room here too for two levels of oarsmen, 
one rowing through ports, the other over the gunwale. 

A fragment of a Corinthian plaque, illustrated in Kaster’s Das Antike Seewesen, Plate 29, 
and here Plate XV (/'), showing a section of a ship's hull, is earher still, but how much earher 
jt is difficult to say. The plaques from Penteskouphia, whence this.one may have come, 
go back as far as the third quarter of the seventh century, Kirk, p, 122, has stated that the 
two rows of cireles along the hull are purely decorative and do not represent ports; this is 
right, for there are too many of them to be ports, but they are clearly set between lines, and 
they may well represent the influence of ports and wales, if not the ports themselves. 

Seventh-century ship. representations of any kind, apart from those on the Bocotian 
fibulae, which show seemingly an earlier Geometric influence, are rare, but ships with ports 
are not lacking—one of the ships on the Aristonothos vase,2" for example—but it would be 
wrong to assume that every ship which had ports was necessarily a two-level ship. The 
Antimenes Painter on the ships of the fine Madrid dinos, poqo2.* paints semicircular ports 
attached ta the lower edge of the gunwale, so that ir would be impossible ta find room for 
another level of oarsmen to row over the gunwale. Again, on a Nikosthenes black-hgure 
cup in the Louvre the ports-are clearly part of the gunwale itsel!, 

From the archacological evidence I have tried to show that the t wo-level slip was more 

widely used than has been thought, that tts origin goes back to the end of the eighth century, 
and that it consequently in no way represents a transient phase between the single-level 
ship and the trireme; but there is at least one loose end. If the fifty-oared single-level 
ship was not the last word in naval architecture al the end of the cighth century, when was 
itinvented? First, what was the significant achievement in building a ship of such a size? 
Originally the number of oarsmen a side would be governed by the length of the single piece 
of timber available for the keel, and with each oarsman taking just over three feet of room, 
to which must be added the length of the prow with its ram, and the stern, it is considered 
unlikely that a keel consisting of a single timber would accommodate more than fifteen oars- 
men aside. Therefore the first important development in the progress towards bigger and 
faster ships was the scarfing of two or more separate timbers to increase the overall length 
of the keel, and only when this piece of carpentry had been mastered could the length of the 
ship be increased eventually to take fitty oarsmen, that is twenty-five aside, But an increase 
in length beyond this involved the risk that a wooden ship of this shape would have its back 
broken in-a swell, so that the next development was in-a vertical rather than in a horizontal 


= No, oft. Pavine, Nec. 1272; Williams, pl. 03. qa; ‘Rome, Palazzo dei Conservatori. Kaésrer, pl. 
CVA, pl'a.4 (whence Pl, XWid)). gs: Phubl, Adz’ G5; Matz, pl. 162, | 

=" Késter, pl 98: De lin Goste-Meselitre, Au 00 CVA, pl. 4-7; ABV, 275/199; Williams, ph 47.30. 
Musée de Delphet, pl. xi. “1 Feog. CVA, pl 96.7-to12, and pl. 96; 
ARV',091 jf; Kester, pl 45. . 
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direction—the two-level ship. If the two-level ship appeared at the end of the eighth 
century, it is logical to look farther back for the invention of the scarf which waa to produce 
the fifty-oared ship. Of Mycenacan ship representations by far the most seaworthy int 
appearance is that on the Late Mycenacan vase from Pylos,** which [ believe to be a fifty- 
oared ship: for in Ripe Geometric cach rectangle represented a rower’s ‘room’; if the same 
rule applies here, the twenty-five rectangles along the hull should indicate the fifty-oared 
ship. That the Mycenaeans were capable of scarfing their keels seems likely, if one judges. 
from their frequent use of timber framework for their brick walls. [had hoped that the 
Mycenaean Linear B tablets would give some further clues to the mumber of oarsmen in a 
crew; one tablet does make a tally of thirty men drawn from various Pylian tawnslups to go 
to Pleuron, sufficient for the crew of a triakonter; another involves mach larger numbers,™ 
but nothing yet which could have an obvious connexion with a fifty-oared ship. However, 
Homer’s mention™ of rowing crews of fifty should tilt the scales in favour of the existence of 
the fifty-oared ship in Mycenaean times. 
R. T, Wieupiss, 
The Durham Colleges in the University of Durham, 


© Tragans Tholos Tomb. Kourouniotis, Epi- * Ventris and Chadwick, Documents in N 
Arch. 1914, toll, fies. 19-15; Williams, pl. 85.10. nean Greek, An. i and An. 610, ** Od. viii 35. 
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ster: Aschendorif, 1957- Pp.44- DM 2.80, 

In a paper just over thirty pages long (pp. 7-37), 
fullawed by seven pages of notes and. references 
(98-44), Profesor Marg sem out te describe and 
discuss Homer's references to the art of poctry. 
This is @ fascinating topic, and one which | have 
ling come to regard aa all but inexhaustible; anc a 
was therefore with some disappomtment that f found 
that Marg, after devoting a. bare fourteen. pages to 
his announred theme (7-20), had allowed himuelf to 
modulate (by way of what £ felt was a rather far- 
fetched conmparison) from Demodocus’s dres ond 
Aphrodite to the Shield of Achilles, and that he had 
devoted the remainder of his available space to a 
comideration of [Had xviii, I gladly concede that 
the second part of Marp’s paper was well worth 
publishing; it contains many excellent remarks, and 
could have stood perfectly well on ite own feet, but 
its relevance to the topic “Homer iber die Dichtung 
ié far from obvious (it deals rather with some aspects 
of “Die Dichikunst Homers’), and it takes up space 
whieh might well have been devoted to more detailed 
discussion of such really pertinent topics as the 
various types of poetry which appear in. the Jiud 
and Odpmp (especially perhaps the difference 
hetween Demodecui's second song in Odyssey vill 
and ihe other two), the poet's own remarks (expeciallh 
perhaps: fliad xii. 176}, the professional acrdos and 
Marg to give a better answer than he does to the 
question why aoidet play so small a part im the dha), 
or the relationship (if any) between the "Redekumst™ 
man's «ejuipment and the musical activities of 
Achilles in Jdad ix, How valuable Marg’s views on 
such points as these would have been if he had set 
them out at greater length may be seen from what 
he has in fact given us; in the pages which he devotes 
to his announced subject [ have found much to 
agree with and very litle to cavil at—but not 
even Mare’s authority (15) will ever induce me to 
believe that Jiad ii, 599 means that Thamyris was 

j. A. Davmon. 





Bactio (G.) Odissee mel Mare Mediterramec 

Centrale. (Ricerca ¢ coordinazione dei prohli 

di thalass-geocinografia di Omere nel libn V 

e IX—NIl delfOdissea.) Rome: Bretschoeider, 
ioa57- Pp. 82. L. boo. 

This topographical. study is based im the hypo- 

thesis that Homer in Odprey ix—aii describes actual 

following identifications are proposed: the Land of 





the Cyclops = Sulcis in S.-W. Sardinia; the Island 
of Acolus = Marétttmo between Sardinia snd 
Sicily; Laisrygonia = the district round Gaeta; 
the Idand of CSree = Le Arene, W.. of Terracina 
Alta: the Hinese of Hades = the Phiegraean Fields; 
the Idend of the Sirens = Capri; the Wandenng 
Rocks = crags near Capo Vaticano in Calabria 
(the term ‘wanilering’ is explained as a reference to 
seismic anovernents); Scylla = Stromboli; Charybdis 
== Panarea, S-W. of Stromboli; the Harbour of 
Thrinacia = Mesitina; Calypso’s Island = Malta; 
Scheria = Corfu; bhaca — Thiaki. 

It would take a bold and far-travelled reviewer to 
decide whether these identifications are more or less 
probable than those of Butler, Victor Bérard, or 
(most recently) TL. G. Pocock in’ The Lanedfalls of 
Odysseus. But anyone with even a# slight knowledge 
of the northern Mediterranran coasts knows that 
cave, cliffs, viewpoints [it is charming to_ find 
ween) translated here as ut Aricedere), shiplike 
rocks, and curious harbours, are plentiful from Spain 
to Turkey. Corfa alone, for example, offers the 
visitor at least three pretenders to the title of ‘the 
Ship of Ulva’. More remarkable still, if you look 
down from the village of Lakones on the favourite 
site far the Pols of Scheria you can see side by wide 
two almost identically shaped peninsulas approui- 
matiyg 10 the deweription in Od. vi, 265-4. Simi- 
larly Butler, fillowed now by Pocock, could find 
moat of what he was Jooking for within a few miles af 
Trapani. In this realm of guesswork the boldest 
wucser is king. 

One expects in a work of this kind that the scanty 
descriptions provided by Homer should be scrupu- 
lousty followed. It hardly inspires confidence to 
find here that, while the cave of Acolus & (a4 Homer 
gays) just a eave, the ¢ave of Polyphemun i a 
Sardinian stone edifice (maraghe; cf. Pausamms x17, 
2), Why? Only, it seems, because the Land of 
the Cyclops ix Sardinia and such cyclopean lnildings 
were a feature of prehistoric Sardinia, No effort i 
made to explain why Homer called it a cave and not 
a house, Equal disregard for the Homeric evidence 
is shown in the identification of Calypso‘s sland with 
Malta, Homer, it will be remembered, describes 
one very unusual feature—the four divergent springs 
of water near her cave. Bérani’s description of how 
tung aund how toilfully he sought this place and how 
triumphantly be at fast found it (io his own satisfac 
tion) on the coast of Africa oppesite Gibraltar, & an 
epic of its kind, showing the hersic qualities of 
perseverance and single-mindednrss. The writer of 
the present study (who justly observer that Hérard’s 
location could not be described aa being “at the 
navel of the sea") Ignores this clue, though it 6 the 





192 
most striking topographical feature in all the wander- 
ins of (ichysseus, 

Besides his regional identifications, the author 
makes the following suggestions: in miost of the 
incidents in Cdysseus’s wanderings Homer mtends to 
warn Greek sailors against pirates and navigational 
risks; the Odsstey wax composed abyut goo-t5o 8c; 

egyptian influence may be detected in the descrip- 
tion of Circe and the Land of Spirits Only slight 
arguments. are offered im support of these opinion, 
It is disconcerting to find that over a third of the 
aixtyadd Greek quotatians are incorrectly printed, 


W. BE. STANFORD. 
Die e auf Papyrus, fed. R. 


Merketeacn. [Archiv fir Papyreformchung, 
xvii]. Leipzig: Teubner, i957. Pp. 56, with 
6 plates. DM 6.40. 

A ylance at Pack will reveal that the number of 
papyrus Fragments, which can be assigned to the 
Catalogue of Wore, has more ‘than doubled since 
Rzach’s third ‘Teubner edition of Heed appeared 
forty-five years ago, Now Merkelbach is able to add 
« further six to those published in.ig5) by the Tralran 


echolar Traversa (Aero Cotalogi ser Eocorani 
Fraementa}, He bos alsa carmied ont a frouh nina 


tion of eight older fragments, which serves to throw 
much-needed light on their probable restoration. 
‘The conjectures proposed by Merkelbach are both 
numerous and attractive, especially when compared 
with the poverty of Traversa’s few siggestiom. For 
the moment Merkelhach restricts himself to ext, 
accompanird by palaeographie notes and supplemen- 
iry mmuterinl At the same time bo holds our a 
tartialisine promise of discussion at some later date of 
the contents and structum of the Catalegay as a whole, 
when weshall be presented with 4 detailed justification 
for tit departure from the order of fragments preferred 
by others. In anticipation of a furure edition of the 
complet: fragments of Hesiod, and with a conticlernt 
expectation that still more texts wait to be discovered, 
Merkelbach has devised a new method of niombermg 
the papyrus fragments. Fortunately the inclusion of 
a comprehemive index, listing the passages mm the 
order adopred by Raach, Evelyn-White and Traversa, 
greatly facilitates the wearisome tath of cross-reference. 

The new fragments supply ao primmiam to the 
Catalogue umd serapa of the atx verses, which im- 
mediately precede the atery of the birth of Heracles, 
known to us-of course as the beginning of the lapar 
{P.Oxy. 2454 and 2355 « Aancd P Merk.) A third 
i poncerned with the fue of Athamas, son of Acolus, 
and Tne (P.See.1t. qf; = Ea). From the litte that 
remains, we seem to havea reference to the detfication 
of Ino, who becomes the goildles Laicothes becaisee of 
hier kintines to the infant Dionysus The story is 
continued by an account of the tiarriages and off- 
spriny of the daughters of Leucon, the son of Athamuxs 
(fh. ¥aler273 and P.Soc.ft.1384 — Ee}, Once again 
it it imposible to be certain about the contents 
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af much of this fragment, though i appears 10 

ment an attempt to formulate some kind of 
relationship for the early kings of Bocatia between the 
descendants of Minyas ancl Aeolus. A papyrus text 
in the posession of Achille Vogtiano and a few new 
readings, extracted with difficulty from a photograph, 
are used to supplement and vo extend by scraps of 
another fourteen lines the emis of mineieen verses, 
which were found on the verso of P.Berlin 9777 
(=F). While any verdict on its interpretation 
must be comidered provisional wntil the discovery of 
what was missing from the left-hand side af the 
fragment, Merkelbach's resteration of the manic 
fragment with the aiory uf Marpesia at least make 
partial seme of what iy otherwise completely un 
intelligible, “The last of the new fragments preserves 
part of an interchange between Theseus antl the dead 
Melcager during the course of the former's journey 
imo the Underworld (P.Ibscher= 5). Here 
Meleawer seems to tell of his own death at the hands 
of Apollo, and learns from Theseus the reason why 





he and Peirithous have penetrated into the depths of 


Tartarus, 

Apart freon a half-dozen misprints, none of them 
particularly serious (e.g. a confusion over the vohme 
number of Gnomon for 1955 on p: 2, Sedpweding for 
Traversa's SaAjeandos on 7%. 7, anil the lows of the 
second aécent on égeya before an enclitic on. p. Ave: 
Merkelbach’s litte book ia most pleasantly reproduced 
from Archiv fir Papprugforschung, xvii, and fully 
deserves to have been made available to thi weler 
audience, It certainly whets the appetite for thie 
mere exhaustive treatment of the fragments of 
Hesiod, promised for the future. 


Karro (H: TD. F.) Form and Meaning in Drama. 
A study of six Greek plays and of Hamlet. 
London: Methuen, 1956. Pp. in-+gqt- gon 

In hie first six chapters Professor Kitco resumes his 
inveatigations into Aeschylus. and Sophoctes with 
particular reference to the (reiteia, Philooteles, 

Antigens and Ajax. The choice of plays t determined 

partly to allow of some. modification of views expressed 

itt his book of iyqq, and partly to serve aso siitabie 

Vehicle. for working out whe concept of ‘religiow 

drama’ which forms the mainspring of the book. 

The last t4o pages are taken up with an analysis of 

Hemle from thia point of view and observations of the 

relatinn of Greek and Elizabethan drama, Kurto’s 

vivacity of exposition does not diminish with the 
years, and a certain genial informality of presentation 
might one suspect, ever If we were not told 
fp. viii) that in part the boak grow out of lectures. 
Though he may aller at one point a whimsical parody 
of Anstotle [p. 210) and at another gaily rewrite hue 
end-plot of te Phifoctiter ("beating Sophocles at his 
own game’, p, 129) of pull our legs by throwing outa 
pair of convincitely Sophociean iambics of his own 
composing to express what aight, but docs mot 
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fallow Amt. 538 (p. 141), his ATES ii entirely 
gerious: and will need to be pondered by those who 
mext go over the same ground. 

While confessing 10 sume dissatisfaction with parts 
af his carher criticism, especially of the Philoctews, he 
adheres firmly to his: eeco, that, as the ancient 
dramatists knew their crafi, the form aud structure af 
a tragedy i ia the only valid clue to its meaning. He 
retains oo hie calutary aversion 1 *tactl assumption’ 
(p: tg8). Contiderable play is made of the severil 
‘illogicalitics’, particularly in Sophocles, which have 
attracted critical attention. Thee arc treated at 
greater lengili than in hh eatlier book and even 
appirenitly quite trivial ones (eg, the alteration of 
the punishment at Ant, 772) may be taken as mi- 
caters of the playwright’s design, whether it is 
fikely that-mncient audiences were consciow of them 
Or Tht. 

To reading lis earlinr book one was often uncom 
fortably aware, in spite of its obvious ments, that all 
depended on grasping the right ‘tragic idea’, whose 
cluxivencss made this at times o rather hit-or-iiss 
business, arid fele the force of Professor Winnington- 
Ingres criticism (CR liv (tage), p. Bo) thar Kitto 
had not indicated the “gem that embraces the varying 
tragic coneeptions of the three tragediats’, How far 
the idea of ‘religidus crama’ now put forward goes to 
meet this may perhaps be debated, for there is otily 
passing reference 16 Euripices, and the idea ms ivelf 
Protean, having to be thought our afresh for each 
play or group of plays: it isa matter of seeing ‘the 
‘vine background", whatever that may prove to be 

in this play’ (p. 251; something very suuilar, 7p. 154). 
Thus: Kitio’s concept-of a “dual plane’, of, thar is, 
the autonomous human actors and the divine actor 
working on. patrillol paths’ (p. 74), requires of us a 
different idea of cleity from that with which we 
habitually operate, as appears moat clearly from his 
account of the Apollo of the Sephoclean Eiscira, who 
w ‘neither god nor dewil’ (did), but ‘xmorthing that 
mecmbles a law of nature rather than what we think of 
ws a god”. This bt a promising approach, though linked 
here (p. 71 0) with “an exposition of a ‘pregressive 
Zeus (and Apollo teo) which 1s likely to proverke cot 
troversy, in wiew of Reinhards’s ceny!' ancl, more 
recently, Mr. Lloyd-Jones’s article ia the 1956 nunibier 
af this Journal (76, pp. 951). [tis perhaps a little 
surprising that Kitto should claum that the case fora 
‘progressive’ Zeus has wot been fully argued before: a 
good deal war said by Solmen as lately aa 1948, 
apart from ther authorities cited by Mr. Lioyil-Tones 
en p, 46 [foomote 21) of liis article: Kitto doce mot 
seem disturbed by what may only be a formal pont, 
in that a god who it. ex. Aypothesi * iene” 8 mrt 
easily wlentiticd with « law of navure. "The nese af the 
vayue verb ‘typaly" on p. 74 may perhaps conceal 2 
tite of uneasiness On this score. Tt might be tidier 
to think. of the upper element of Kitto’s dual plane 
at iteelf displex, with abstracts (hike tke) at one level 
and (progressive) gods at another, 

1 Aisclplor alt Regissear umd Theologe (Bern, 1949). 





In the chapter on Hamler the differences between 
Greek gol Elizabethan tragedy (for which Kitto 
makes fill allowance) may seem such ad to vitiate 
useful comparison, alihourh resemblances [more 
particularly with the OT) have been, noted in- 
dependently. If superficial parallels for ancient 
drama are wanted, the most likely place tw find them 
may not be Shakespeare at all, but opera, as Ernest 
Newman onte pointed out in & newspaper article, 
Kitto is, however. concerned with the fundamental 
ideas of the play, and as a self-contained piece of 
criticien [foond this section relevant. oancinnt drama 
and satisfying. My amaleur's judgment i here 
fortified! by that ofa Sha critic of distinction, 
Professor Coghill, who hs kindly allowed ma to 
record here his own appreciation of what Kitt huss 
written on) Jfemleal in this book. Curious, pociclen- 
tally, and somewhat disquicting to observe that 
Sliakespearian criticism i nol mmmume from those 
vagaries that we are also familiar with; excursions 


inte sxteenth-century demandlogy and the like in the 


cause of exeorsis recall, though they do not justify, 
same of the anthropological speculations that have 
been applied to ancient texts. 

In this book @ muamber of long-standing critical 
problems receive clearcut, if at time: mither un- 
expected, answers These inclucle: 

(a) Agamemnny 527. As in tggo (JAS Ix, ps 111) 
Kitto rallices to the defence of the uniucky lime, on 
whose content he, like Weir Senyth (alleohplean 
Tragedy, p. 64), lays some stress. ‘He gives grounds 
which go some way 16 meeting Frannkel’s point 
foammentary, pp. 266 mn. 1). but does fol notice, as 
Denniston—Page do (commentary, ad for), the hint 
contained in time 440. 

(6) Choethorer 434-8. Arguments based on the 
firmnest of Orestes’ attivude to the task before him are 
adduced against the suggested transposition of these 
lines to the end of the commons. 

fc) Dv is interesting to sce Kitto arguing for eleven 
jurors fplw Athens) in the triglecene in the 


Eueynide Hid feason for gainaying an impressive 


Weight of ancient testimony and modem option ts the 
eleven-fold sequence of couplets (711-30) followed by 
the triplet 741-5. 

if) Crem ii the sintigene, offstage during the 
Chor on Man, is for good dramatic reasons onstage 
throughout the fourth stasimon, the ensuing commos 
and the Danar-ode, “The interpretatim of this play 
one of the best things in the book: Drachmann’s 
(and Rouee’s) naturalistic views of the double-burial 
disposed of, the (llogicalities or “distortions” are 
cxaamined and ingeniowly assimilated into the 
critique, together with one provinwwly unnitined 
(pe 84), on the timim of lamene's reprieve (line 769), 
‘The passage ®t taken as penuine; here one 
could wish that the aryument had been expanded. 

ft is inpossible to animadvert here to the many 
sugwestive and pcure points mace in wie course of this 
book. [ts interest more than compensates for a 
number of small ships anc wrong of incomplete 
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eeferences.? ‘The impression persists thanthis 1 some- 
thine of an “interim report’ on its writer's teflectiom 
on tragedy: 1 hope that he will give w further 
instalments from time to time. His views are always 
well worth pondering, whether onr finds oneself 
entirely in sympathy with the conclusions or mot. 
May we hope too that one day he may sec his way 
giving us a ‘grammar of dramatic technique’ (the 
phrase & Professor Fraenkel’s)? Some of the 
uuterial for it can be found embedded in this and m 
his earlier book, but a systematic presentation might 
well lead to useful results and there i no one better 
fitted than Professor Kitto to write it. 


Agecrviis. Agamemnon. Ed, J. D. Dexsirox 
are! 1D: Pace. Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. xxx + 


man. STF 

It is to be hoped that the modest size of this work 
will new lend anyone to pass it over as mercly a supertor 
school edition of the play, for it is much more than 
(iat, Dr: Denniston had drafted & canmmentary, 
which was found among his papers after his lamented 
death, Jt was handed over to Profesor Page, who 
added an introduction and a critical text and revned 
the commentary, making use of Fraenkel’s edition, 
which had not been available when the original draft 
was written, [tis thus the joint work of two excellent 
scholars, containing much that is original, though of 
course making abundant we also, with proper 
acknowledgment, of the work of Fraenkel and other 
predecessors. 

To review the introduction adequately is not 
possible here, for it is not enough to say that I find 
something to disagree with in nearly every paragraph 
between pp x and xxxvi. To my mini, Page makes 
the Aeschylean gods far too arbitrary and the human 
characters much) too helplesly the victims of an over- 
ruling power, call it fate or what you will; but to 
disctuse thi¢ would wke considerable space. It neod 
hardly be said that the purely factual sections, though 
brief, are lucid and accurate. They deal with ithe 
life of the poet and the transmission of his text 

The text k on the whole conservative, many 
notorious cruces being sumply left asthe MS, tradition 
gives them, with the usual conventional sigus of 
corruption appended. I note with pleasure that at 
fig-71 Farnell’s exegesis has been heeded and the 
richiculoud offs danptior got rid of, amd also that the 
old superstition that 1927-30 is badly corrupt has been 
a oned, Page admits one emendution, «dicrelr- 

mu, making it govern dix and 
woking tetGere as from teyydeew, now Tetyew, Ths 
may be right, though | do not think itrrally essential. 

The commentary is of necessity brief, expecially 2a 
compared to that of Fraenkel, to say nothing of some 
earlier editions. But it it not inadequate, being full 
of gotd suggestions as to grammar, muterpretation, 
and broader aspects of criticiem, such as the “husines" 

* Thus;eg.. pi 151 Parsae 511 should be Presa Gar: 
this slip has a long history (sor Fraenkel, af for.), 
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quite agree with anyone elso’s interpretation of so_ 
difficult a play, and by way of sample T give-a select 
list of passages, all within two hundred tines ar so, in 
which I think the commentary might be the better 
of revision. fy 1012 Housman's royord; is rejected 
because ‘it does not exist in Greek, and there 6 no 
reason why itshould have been invented bere’. That 
a word is not attested: in the surviving literature ts not 
a cogent reason. for rejecting it, sering that tomerrow's 
chanee find may contain it, and it is a perfectly 

iti formation, being to wape-as rrpory to mic. 
Moreover, it makes cxcellent sense. At itaz, the 
abjections raised to the conjecture dre wad Sopl wtouerl~ 
(poe appear torac oversubtle and far-fetched, a Fault 
which | seetn to detect in some few other places alzo., 
At. iigs-8 a new reading propesed, namely fo 
transpose jdpor and flor, making the latter into 
files, because the exclamatory acc. dees pet seem to 
exist in pre-Hellenistic Greek Thb wo plausible, 
but one of the reasons given, thal dpe never means 
anything but ‘death’ in Aeschylus, i to. my mind 
refuted by 1600, if by no other passages. ‘The note 
also rather misses the sense of drzp, which is that the 
nightingale has & pleasant life except for ber laments. 
On 1166, i is dightly seen that the lack of a word 
whieh could be rendered ‘heart’ stands in the way of 
translating Oputuara by ‘heart-break’, out surely the 
meaning i much the same.as what we expres by such 
phrases as ‘shattering (news). On 1207, the nore 
on ei 1 feel completely misses the port; ig ih mot a 
paraphrase of the J Géues dori of [. 276, of 13947 
Bur within the same space I find much jo commend, 
for instance the intelligent handling of 1110 (XETP to 
be understood as ytip’, not xeif, giving a clear 
comiruction and doing away with the need for 
Hermann’s dpéynara in place of épeyopdra). T moght 
lengthen this List greatly, and add to it many good 
things from other parts of the commentary! 

The book ends with an essay on the metres of the: 
play, with a particular discussion (p, 296 £) of 299 E. 

H...J. Rove. 


Hy EnvARD FRagnekt. Artemis: Verlag, Ziirich 

und Stuttgart, 1957. Pp. 98. Price not stated. 
This lecture an the Agamemnon, first delivered at the 
University of Cologne in 1948, is a sketch of the play 
interspersed with occastonal comment anid inter- 
pretation. In this limited space the author cannot 
go deeply inte controversial matters, but be naturally 
devotrs m few pages to.a pomt that is central in-any 
interpretation, the guilt of Agamemnon, and main- 
tains, as in his edition, that Agamemnon hae to choose 
between two evils and thar Aeschylus represents him 
ai choming rightly, He relies partly on the words 
which Aeschylus [assuming that the chorus speak for 
the dramatist) gives to Agamenmnon in 206-7, though 
inmightof course be objected that this us Age ns 
line of thought, not necessarily endorsed by Aeschylus. 
‘The lecture as a whole succeeds admirably in evoking 
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the atmosphere of the play and bringing out the 
significance of individual scenes, and it is such as 
could only have been written bya scholar who has 
devoted many years of loving study to ‘ein der 
grossten) Gedichte aller Zeiten". To hear it must 
have been a delightful experience, and an English 
OEP WU COTY. BOYS AS Seo 
doction to the play for young students im this 
country. P. T, 5. 


Wenstee ([T. B. LL) Greek Theatre Production. 
London: Methuen, 19565. Pp. xv+2060, with 
24 Plates. 5s, 

No one but Webster could have written this 
admirable book, combining a it does the masterly 
use of archaeological amd literary material in @ very 
specialised field. Pickard-Cambridge and others 
have written fully and informatively on the Greek, 

y¥ the Athenian. theatre; but more re- 
mained to be said, especially about centres outside 
Attica, about costume in general and. masks in 
particular, and about the dating of the worious 
thangs: in theatre-comstroction aml scenery. This 
haa. mow been saicl, and it is good to have the results 
CEG Searels Teer actiely |ecatieres ln Warn 

¢ monorned |'op Garner. she: covert Of} 5 
very readable book: . 

W.'s stated object is ‘to give a general account of 
the way in which the ancient Greeks produced their 
playa at different places; and at different: times’. 
After an examination of the available sources and an 
appratsal of their relative value, he deals in turn 
with the various parts of the Greek world. Athens 
comes first ond, as is to be-expected, takes the lion's 
share. A discussion on the form of the theatre, 
scenery and stage machinery is followed by a section 
on cxttume. This vexed question iy dealt with 
clearly and concisely, and the timely warning is 
given that vase-paintings cannot be used as evidence 
to the same extent as terracottss, because of the 
vase-painter’s habit of letting his imagmation ran 
rim and of painting more than he sees. The ex- 
tremely thorny subject of Pollux and his Lists of 
muisks for Tragedy and Comedy is dealt with fully 
and completely; it really seems as if no more can 
usefully be said an this subject, 

Athens ia followed. by lialy and Sicily: phiyax 
vases and terracuttas form the main interest. Then 
Mainlarcd Greece (Sparta, Corinth, Bocotia, Merara, 
Olynthus, Delphi), with yase-cvidence for the carly 
periods. The theatre inscription: from Delos. come 
next, and are wel to good purpeir, Finally, a 
Geir coe cemnike desen Aita wad Advicaara enesiceren 

ee W. liste a sciection of the 

met inportant monuments, taken from hi own 
encyclopactic dessier. This & an admirable work 
af reference, giving all the relevant information in u 
concise form: find-spot, date. present whereabouts 
and bibliogrrarnt 

The plates are clear and well chosen, anc contain 
a high proportion of directly datable material [ft 
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is, however, a disadvantage that the reader cannot 
refer directly from the plates to the text, nor from the: 
text to the plates, but has to ise the list of monu- 
ments for clther operation, 

This book will be read with enjoyment and profit 
not only by archarologisty and student of Greek 
drama, but also by the much wider mircle of those 
interested: mm the theatre at such. Fhe price 6 
reasonable BR. A. Hicone 


tran. & G. Benagpere. Seven against Thebes, 
Prometheus Bound, tans. D. Grane, Uni- 
versity of Chicaga Press (London: Cambridge 
Univernty Press), 1956. Pp. 17a. ahs, 

In the first volume of this series Mr. Lattimore 
trainlated the Oresteia; in this one 5S. G. Benarilete 
translates Supjplices ancl Persar, and Davie Grené the 
Siitem and the Prometheus Viet, Mr, Grene's 
general introduction makes it clear that they have 
aimed at 4 literal. unpretentious rendering, without 
attempting to Impese a unified style on plays so very 
different in date and scope. Both translators are. 
clearly sensitive to the dramatic significance of their 
ttyle which make him especially intractable to the 
transiavor; his kaleidoscopic imagery, hie grandeur 
and his boldness of conception and invention. 
Their own verse, afier the manner of so many 
modern translations, scema unrasily potaed between 
normal speceh thythmm and 2 more formal, conven- 
tional poetic style;.and though it convery® the sense 
of the text plainiy ancl straightiorwandly for the most 
part, it rarely achieves the sonorqusness which seems 
proper to Aeschylus and only sometimes the flow 
which gives vigour and onaturainess to an. acting 
edition. In the PV, Mr, Grene prefors to reprociice 
in prot some sections which ‘seemed to him. in- 
tolerable in any strictly formalised] medium in 
Engtsh'. Wet hie verse is far from formal and his 
prose is not always free from constraint—for cxampie 
at PF 37: 

"Yet there 8 conmiraint upon me to hive 
heart for just thar, for it bs a dangerous thing Lo 
treat the Father's words lightly," 

In verse, too, Hicralness can be near to bathes, 
e.g. 018 fi: 
“What sound, what sightles amell approaches me? 
God sent or mortal or mingled? 
Has tt come to earth’s endl 
To look on my anffcrimgs, 
Or what does it wish?" 
ond Sehtent ash, to which other similar passages 
could be ctted, seems oddly archaic and obscure: 


“Now 1 shall tell him that by bot wor next 
Station at the frites.” 
Bat his hlank verse ai its best runs freely and simply, 
and suggests that he would haye been wise to per- 
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severe with it throughout, Mr. Benardete achieves 
@ amore atately line without losing the clanty of 
exposition which & Mr, Grene’s main attraction, and 
both. would gaky sxuething in dignity by avoiding 
colloyuisliems such as ‘1'm!' and ‘he'll’: to adk for a 
mare Miltonic line and vocabulary would be, no. 
doubt, to run counter to their purpose aad inchma- 
fiom. In their byries they succeed in heingeg out 
the ¢hought-patiern ef sephe and antlitrophe, and 
there are some uppy experiments in simple equiva- 
lents to the original metres (for-cxample; PI 413-5). 
Sometimes understanding & hampered by obscurity, 
eg, by inversians of verk and subject or object, a8 in 
Pera 545 ff: | 


i ia @ Ladies of Persia 
goftly are weeping 


desiring each 
him to behold 
weddled but lately’ 
fora & adyvdvoo JTepotdes dvdpore|tmifavdm ide 


opTn, vy iar. 

Bricf introductions precede each play, and might 
hove been weefully supplemented with notes on 
gcouruphical and mythotogical allusions. There are 
inevitably a few misprints, one of the droller one 
being at PV q28 (p. 155) ‘Alas’ for ‘Atlas’, Typo- 
graphically the volume is bot), pleasanter and clearer 
than the Penguin translations which are its English 
equivalent, and i is-well bound, Like them it will 
serve iis purpose best if tt leads the Greckles reader tp 
search out cther tramlations of different periods, and 
by compurine them to look with better understanding 
into the dittarting mirror which is ail even rhe most 
gifted tranlatar can hold up to his origmal text. 

P. G. Mason, 


d’Aratos, Pars: Klincksieck, 1956. Pp. 910. 
Fr. 3 .00.. 

This is a valuable supplement to the coinon of 
Arates reviewed ¢hewhere in this Journal. A 
histery of the text of an author can be a very dull 
performance, ver noresary 10 editors are 
careful readers: this has:something of the interest of a 
good detective story, comprising asit desi an elaborate 
search, net for a criminal, bur for an ancient critical 
edition with commeniary of Aratos’s imeorenicly 
popular poom. “The Pharnomma have come down to 
us im a number of MSS. of various dates from about 
the year joc onwards, supplemented by a few 
papyTi af no grea! importance, ‘To arrange tliese 
authorities in. families after the usiral manner 3 
iimpeasible (p. a2q), for they do not fall into classcs 
distinguished by peculiar readings, lacunne or other 
ddlects m commen, of any uf the ordinary tests. ‘The 
read is tha! cumperieo: of ane copy with another 
wire comtuntly going on, and therefore any MS. may 
have readings derived from a source different from its 
nmmediate nodal They do, however, fall into 
groups, and by tracing the desnent-of thee nota Tinle 


des différences surprenantes’. 
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may be learned of the fortunes of the text and, what bs 
equally important for Martin's purpose, of the 

‘olanatory matter which many, but not all, copics 
carry. The research has mvolved. much examination 
of material cither still ompublidhed or set forth 
inadequately, far even the important work of Mans 
‘Commentarionnn je Aratum Religuier, i898) leaves 
much to be desired. Martin sets forth (p. 279) his 
views on how the scholia ought to be edited, adding 
*Le resultat présenterait avec la publication de Maas 
Perhaps he wall find 
leisure and opportunity to utilertake this complicated 
antl diffientt taak himself: it certainly would not be 
easy to find anyone berter qualified to do go. 

it is impossible, for reasons of space, to give 
anything like a complete analysis, fo say nothing ofa 
tetzilee! criticiun, of Martin's claborate arguments. 
T therefore attempt mo more than a brief sketch of his 
methods and final results, On the whole, he finds 
our evidence abundant and the state of the tex! 


generally satisfactory (pp- 4) 41.). We know enough of 


carly divagatinna, epecially of deliberate suppressions 
of the opening lines and their replacement by spurious 
substitutes, to say thatup to about the beginning of 
the Christian era there war no single authoritative 
textcurrent. Muth may be learned by studying the 
explanatory mutter, Which includes not only the 
existing scholla but ‘also (besides of course the well- 
known treatise of Hipparchos) the various descendants 
of what pretty obvicusly was an elaborate introduc- 
tian to the study of the poem, including astronomical 
matter, star-mytle amd ‘so forth. Of this there arc 
two outstanding witnesses, the Cafasierined of ps.- 
Eratosthenes and the dstrmomica of Hyzinus, besides 
much information to be got from the scholia and the 
various forms of the biography of the poet, aup- 
plemented by the surviving scholia on the translation 
of Germanicus, which are derived from a. Greek 
commentary, and also by that extraordinary and 
illiterate document, the seventh-century Aratus 
Lativas, The ultimate source ofall this matter was a 
work whieh our authorities ascribe almest without 
contradiction to Erawaethenes himeel{, and there sno. 
sufficient reason for dimying his authorship rp. '24), 
He was not commenting directly on the Phoenomena, 
but writing o sort of prolegomena to the atucdy of it, 

‘(Combining this information with that which can be 
got from tracing the various groups of MSS, to their 
demonstrable or probable scurces, Martin. finally 
arrives at the fallowine history of the tea. There 
was an anclent edition, fn all probability by Theon 
the grammarian (not Theon the astronomer, father of 
Hypatia, see pp. 196-9, though the two are sometimes 
confused). its flate therefore would he about the 
beginning (fourera. From thie there were derived 
two editiow, ove With a complete commentary. and 
ihe other a shorter ane which Martm «tyle ® 
fachema on p. 24). From these, by one route of 
ancther, come all the surviving authorities, Greek or 
Latin, the former continuing till rhe fifteenth century, 
the lotier tn the seventh. 
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At is moc worth whike to mention @ few small 
with the author on petty details. The 
bz lutte of ue heols ix Gee eho wees part aacanate a 
clear, bur the seeentuation of Greek words leaves 
something to be desinedi, 
H.. J. Roz, 


Corpus Fabularum Aesopicarum. ol I, fasc. 1, 

 g. Ed AJ AHacseats. Leipaig: Teubner, 1056. 

Po. xvi+-995- OM 14.40. 

The delays caused hy two world wan prevented 
HL fram seeing his Aesop published in ite entirety, 
Furr, 1 is now reprinted with a few carrections; 
fase. 2, completed before H.'s death in 1944, has been 
seen through the press by H. Haas, who has increased 
itt uscfolness by acdding an fader PFerforum. The 
whole volume ¢ontaina the text of ull the various 
Versions of the fables, with a fairly full apparctes 
rrificay, 

"The MSS. represent one or another, of sometimes 
one andl ancther, of three principal recernmiom. The 
first, and far and away the moat immpartunt, is Aecensia 
Augustenu (contained in coc. Monacensis 564, olim 
Augustanus); a collection made probably not later 
than the secoml century ao. “The other recermont— 
Vindehomensie and Arorsiano—derive ultimately from 
the 4eeucdene, BE, Perry, the beat authority on the 
subject, has shown reason for thinking thar Vind, is nor 
earlier than the cleventh century and Acc, not earlier 
than the fourteenth," 

When H. began hw work, no critical edition existed. 
In Gonsequence, however, of the delays in ite com- 
pletion, the first critical edition: published was that 
af E, Chambry (Aeopt Potulac, Paris, 1925-6), which, 
like H.'s, -containt the versions of all three recen- 
sions. Moreover, in 1952 there appeared Perry's tdi- 
tion,* consisting mainly of the versions of Kee. I. Tr 
happens, therefore, that three critical editions are now 
available, Perry's has the best text, acl yery much 
the best apferates, of Ree. J;and for most purposes the 
absence of the later versions does not matter, The 
only disadvantages of the book are ite weight and its 


1 Stodtes ar the Text History of the Life and Fables of 


Amp (1996), pp. 204 Hf, 229-30; Clasrieal Philology, 
ZEKVIi, 1 ae 
: Asuspica, “Vol. 1: Greek vod Lectin Texte. In 


reviewing this edition ink Ixvil, A. J. Rose commits 
himself te the surprising statement that it i¢ “the first 
fall and) critical edition af Acesp that hai ever 
existe’. Healers indeed mention Chambry's edition 
of twenty-seven. years earlier, bul secma never to have 
heard that it contains an apparatus eiticas-—though 
‘Perry mentions that fact in the work then under 
review, and thowrh Chanhry's appertiur is particularly 
‘full", irotamch ae it deals with all three mecensions 
and reports readings of fortyerm MSS. As for 
Hausrath’s Fasc. 1, Kose tgnores « altogether. If 
may well be that there wer few copirs in this country 
Ge 155) Gut Perry's edition refers more than once to 
the existence of H.'s. 
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price. All Hbraries should have it- Cha + text 
is generally satifactory. The value of Lis appuratus 
is bepalired by the fact that he could know nothing of 
the oldest! and probably best MS., which was re- 
discovered only in 19293" but so far at all the other 
MSS. are concerned, it 4 both fuller and yery much 
more accurate than HL"s. 

H."6 text is preceded by a preface dealing chiefly 
with the history of the text and with previcus editions, 
H. makes much of an improbable theary thal the 
extant versions af the fables were writtes) a8 exercises 
by pupils in schools of rhetoric or as models by 
teachers, “To account for the fact thar variations 
benween MSS. consist largely in the mere substitution 
of one word. or phrase for another, he supposes that 
the writers all worked fram ‘eocdem Ubro acholastiro’ 
An usililely kina af exercise to have persisted for 
centuries—copying fables from a standard textbook 
with insignificant werhal changes! Ree. 1] i dated 
by HL inthe aixth or seventh century, Rec. HT in 
the ninth—beth dates being probably much too 
rarly, 

In addition vo the traditional collections, the text 
includes some fables old or new culled from rhetori- 
ciara and other late sources, Since there was roan 
for these—loredly repeticions of familiar stories—it 
ia pity that space was not made for the few fables 
extant in classical authon, some of which ate not 
otherwhe koown. The text well printed and 
generally astisfactory, It 6 oot difficull to compile 
a good text of Rec. 1. Since, corruptions 3 the 
sense ts seldom seriously affected by the choice of this 
or that variant, it isdargely a caseomerely of following 
what seema to be the beet tradition —rcpresented 
mest often by Cr and A. Generally speaking. HL. 
has done this, in spite of a preference which he 
expreses for another group of MSS. (CFCay}." 
fndeed, be sometimes relies too: much on Ay an the 
other hand br would have done well to rely more on 
Cr—the importance of which he seems to have been 


2 This tenth century MS. (Hausrath’s: Cr) was 
until about oo in the monastery of Grottiaferrmata, 
and then diappeared—looted, very Likely, tm the 
Napoleonic oncupaiticn—for 4 century. In jqo9 
Perry Jered that it was in the Pierpont Morgan 
library, having been bought from a Pare dealer ‘who 
had nothing to say about where it came from”. It 
isthe oldest MS. by nearly wy centuries; and, (hough 
prone to orthographical error, it te in Perry’ s opinion 
more tehahle, 2 a witness to the moat ancient form 
of the text, than any other single MB. Cr and-A: 
[cod Monac, 964) agree more cloecly than any other 
two MSS., ancl together represent the oldest aml best 
tratiition, 

“These are AL's sigh. $A different set wasused by 
Chambry and adopred by Perry. Untortunately H:- 
bad already invented his own, atid stuck to them, 
Thu C (Hawrath) — Pe (Chambry and Perry); 
F = Mb; Cas = Ca; Cr = G (Perry only); O = Pe, 
E = Pa; A= Pb; Ef = Ma; Ba = Mo. 
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determined to underrate’ His choice of readings is 
not always weiljudged. [In 11.g* the fur. infin. 
Eeletacctia: (CrA) is more suitable than C’s 
dAdo. In 56.9 H. rejects for @ trivial reason the 
cmmythion of CrAEO in favour of an inferior one 
from CCas, In 129.g-5 he perversely adopm a 
violent anacoluthon from tater MSS. (daquncuerog . . 
wal... ) Qder Aide atror... Aatacor} ice plate: il 
the straightforward reading of CrAE. Inert. CraA’s 
4 rapelvos (before dyavdaanjqar) makes the seme much 
clearer; in line 7 C's daiAafdperor dveile ‘wal ideo 
aordy is antisfactory, without H.'s interpolation tie 
MSS. of Rec. IL. In other passages he 
flee text in apparent igaoranso of what is ke the 
MSS, In 2:97 the incorrect rei otrod oaeciv (A) 
ig adopted without mentioning the furroi of the other 
MSS. In 6.19 A's: otloge: pretloves: is given, without 
a hint that no other MS. hes it. In 182.4 Hi prints 
iqnjere avr?) .-. elvan... per, and in line 7 EAgyer 
awry yo) uty pirui—angtanimatical readings, snd the 
latter without MS, authority—being apparently 
unaware that nearly oll MSS, have faery ot perry 
(i.e. erie). There are also mistakes duc to in- 
advertence: 1.4 omission of eieeMloGea before eis; 
G.i2-1§ otnission of wal after GAAd, and oot after 
ghés: 182.4 omission of tis before yig: 242.1 epeyer 
substituted for xaréeguyer. Presumably, too, diskpo?- 
corra: ii 1.23 i* & misprint for duanpodorran— 
since no MS. has the future, and, if H. thought he 
was prinfing the present, that would explain his not 
stating that it ts the reading of F and othen.. How 
dtepia came to stand instead af dpyydg in 4.1, and 
how # dAdew = came to be interpolated into the text in 
9.18, & not obviow, but these corruptions must be 
accented, 

The duappomnting part of the book is the apparatus, 
which is shockingly inaccurair, Many variants in 
the chief MSS, are omitted; there are [requent 
omissions in the citation of authorty for variants; and 
often it is not made clear on what MSS, the adopted 
treading nests. There ate aleo many posilive mi 
statements, Perry listed over one humwired errors in 
his review of fasc. 1 ;" and in an examination of forty 
fables. choien from both fascicles, I have noted over 
one hundred, 
tative specimen, the total - number of errors, in Rec, I 
alone, mutt be at least six hundred. 

One serious source of error lice in the fact that A, 
omitted to eoumine the rediscovered Cr, aml relied on 
Perry's collation of it with Chambry’y text." Perry 
distinctly stated (p. 86) that this collation was not 


* On p. vit he foolishly disparages the codex and 
gratuitoudy doubts ihe accuracy of Perry's collation 
off tt, 

® Fable are cited by momber and line of Rec. L 
The remainder of this review, except the final 
paragraph, refers to the text and eppmrafus'of Rec. I. 

T For accus, and inkn, inauch sentences, ef. 1244. 

® Classical Philology, xxxvii, pp- 207 Ef. 

* Studies, pp. He ff 


If the fables cxamined are a represen 
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Yer H. assumed that, whenever Perry 
was silent, Cr read the same as Chambry;' and he 
made matters worse by failing often to reproduce 
accurately variants which were listed. The number of 
mistakes made in reporting readings of orher MSS., 
all of which H. claims vo have collated, is astounding, 
especially as most af the trae readings were given in 
Chambry's editian of 1925-6. The following are 
some of the corrections thal nocd to be made in the 
forty fables examined (actual readings of MSS. are 
given first,** then H.'s erroneous ortn parcels 
statements being marked with asterisks} 1.9 Tor . 
Gurator Cr (ro... Gardrm) | 10 2reeor Cr (mcrae) | 
18 oryru Cr (erties) | 16 dpayotira Cr (apodip. ) 
ao de ray Cr [rdiv) | wddaore dy aotereiag Cr (xdAcour) 

2.2 totter Cr (rotro*) | 9 WtAgee CrCEP (ffrde) 
xobijons Cr (walels) | 4 ainie decyow Cr (abrot 
tie dv:) | 4.4 pebeivn: udty Adporra GC [peel 
Aéy.*) | god on C (de) | 9 6 om, CrCk [nat 
noted) | 10 pedoner apepadrow CrACE (nwelorar) | 
5.4 aopézestias Cr (zapacyratiar™); mupaczéoiiun C 








(dodrn* | dyad C (xpoanry.) | 4 80 fr elye pdryy C 
Gene péone elyer Cr (iv alge po CCr®) | pour Ee 
Gr po Soe 


(udvow*) | 6.5 apocayapele Cr 
Lt «atadcdizmow C (-norom) | 12 Kal | 
avid) | 14 cbr ool CrQ (eb) | 15 apoonsAde GC 
(apodeliiowme*) | o.1  ¢mecoton CC (xen0ten): 
seoodea A (gett) | oO se Cr G et 
alia édx jadvor Gelijons E [oida*: dan ., ornut 
here, is wrongly interted in the note on line io) | 
10 favrise C (Gpperdpenw) | dhe pip Gedtans Cr (aly, 
OrArhon*) | re telgee A (rolzes*) | rai tH yor spoepiong 
fywAivat wei ta Kipara Cr (te) tolym mpogspaicat 
fyeAfras xa «.*)| 03 dropiidow A (dracmtow) | 
(8 aopopargiang C (-co5*) | 22 Fam. GC (nor agg 
éxeonthes C (fowddn)| 10.g sepervyotea Cr 
(ém-) | 4 pte—apérepaw Om. A (top —sparepor 
om. A*) | ofree Cr [ety oftms) | 5 apnetfiofaur 
avred (Or (npoceMioden anirgh) | $23 furry. C 
(doro-) | 19.6 oftte wal td deere apoeslippyre! Cr 
(tow Ore td #9, apocealsyjpaoe) | apoediipam A 
(apod-*) | 16.2 dpgduever Cr (-r0c) | 11 dpoppeby Or 
(-ae*) | 12 4 stormed © (xor.*) | 07.1 dxeorsion C 
(ano-) | apompapel Cr (xpoc-) | 4 oryxpiter C 
(aiyxptgizy) | 7 dxodapfaiea C (dmerpyotoa) | 8 af 
jool Or (el cos: i in Cr is evidently an indication of 
the wi) which H. says is omitted in the codd5 | 


idk" 








in facsimile tn Studies should have shown H. how far 
this was from being the case. 

MT have myself veriie! from photographs all 
readings of C, and those of A in fables 236-46; and 
I am greatly indebted to Prof, Perry for re-checking; 





fi G. Schrisider's edition of A (Fabular Acsopiat ¢ cod. 
Aug. “4 rHra}, L. Sternbach's eclition of E (Fadularam 

Syllogs, 1894), and Sternbach's collation of 
A with E in Winner Studien, xvii, pp. 75 ff, 
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9 ovrefloddscss C (-Acvoiz) | 20.4 trolafiotan elmer C 
(imoreyaten Fpy) | 179.4 yeyudror euyevopévor C 
ly. yerouérov™) | 7 prs C  fdbrciAneag) | 


(-crprae® } | ia 6 ‘los he Cr (covroug a kal npoe- 
deror®) | idvres EO (-rar*) | 208.4 iy Gtrae Cr 
(issOetrae®) | 2g2.1 mpas thr volporca Bpq Cr (pn) | 
239.54 cope Cr (doweir) | 296.1 «nflimoaoa A (woth 
evdon®) | rb cerepan A (x9 xérrpp) | 290 evnfod 
A (@upadg®) | ore om A (not noted) | 242.5 xal— 
Scedviie bic: Ok A Glanieen does in Cr: not noted 
for A) | 2ga4 6 derds A (derds)| 5 dvrarone Cr 
(duvdetas*) | xexocgsiota Cr (dei vouullertar® 
246.6 Bedg Cr [dlos*)|7 wai duir Cr (dtr) 
B zwMol wal niin peylorcn apayydren A (roAdis: 
cai vd pdyerta Taw ap.) | 250.4 Micelv E (aucai®) | 
5 For the . reading otk 4g, Schneider conjectured 
ode ge [sie]: "Hi. misquotes this ae odie dae and refers 
it to save ddr in line 4, where it makes no sense. | 6 
GAY Gedy Crit (Gadd) || 7 Odes Cr (Gdon*): Onon A 
(Gey*) | o gepduera A (apomp.) | 251-5 GU fr A 
(& 42") [ogee A¢ o@tdy CG (2) | 259.9 tofrop Ab 
Raph tie votor vig tae Apyarde C (rae Ge aepl toe 
waseoe dp, ric) | arpl Ce A (évi*) | 6 xevdv edpe GC 


*). 

itis a pny that this child of the house of Teubner, 
after so. many years’ gettation, should have been 
brought forth disfigured by such blemishes, and no 
attempt made to remove them. But when a bad 
‘apparatus has once been printed, an editor or reviser 
isina quandary, If he leaves it alone, it will mislead 
these whio use it; if he tries (0. correct its errors in an 

: he not only exposes its shortcomings, but 
makes it so tedious to we that hardly anyone will 
even try. 

The versions of Recs. [1 anc [11 will interest few 
but specialists. H.'s text is offen better than 
Chambry’s, especially in Rec. TI, where Chambry 
followed Sain aitachy The bedi: conftale’ Cat: H. is 
right in keeping post-clasical Greek such as fou 
MRS £2» = torodelty (46.4.5)2 oh) Aon, sbew 
°: . elirapdyy (109-ai.4); perhaps even Ager dovlv 

fa... Ooxfjoom (GiL5). But it is gomg rather 
too far to print imposible Greek such as #Eyzo0r ar 
eiqv, el td dv zépol mupele sipbos ddyla duixeir 
(iB.ii.5;.¢f, 18.1i.6), oF scribes” neers such as H, 
meritinns on p. x (gee 152-1L0; 25q.1L1). Such 
eccentricities are due to H.'s notion that these versions 
were the work of illiterate Byzantine “rhetores’, who 
spoke “meram barbarirem’. Most of the Greek they 
wrote shows that they were by no means illiterate 
The formidable of Ree. IT does mot always 
agree with Chambry’s, but I have not the muxterial to 
judge between them. The apparatus of Rec. HT is 
both scanty and confusing. H. lists fifty-one codices, 
equipped with a ghastly collection of sigia; he divides 
them into three large groups—a, #, y—and generally 
he if content to tefer variants to a whole group, 


GAA", ob var. 
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meaning, apparently, that most of the members of 
that group read the same. When he does refer to 
individual codiees, be offer: adds the group-letter. to 
the symbol of the codex, bly to save the 


teader from having to search through all the fifiy-one 


jrems; the result m-soch notes a¢ atrde dfemprortey 
pro ote ényy. | Vrat. J G(g) sib 
. HaANDPFORD: 


Dome (A.) Seodien sar, Biographie 
[Abh, d. Akad. der Wiss. in Coutinges pbll.-ltst. 
Kiase, 37]. Gottingen: Vandenhocck and 
Ruprecht, 19956. Pp. rt. . 

This interesting study traces the development and 
analyses the technique of biography as a Greek 
literary form. The three main themes which Dihle 
discusses and exemplifies are: fi) the consideration of 
an individual's total career and its total signihcance 
in the development of biographical writing, (ii) the 
characterization of an individual through the simple 
events of his everyday life and (ii) the Peripatetic 
systematiation of ethical concep and terms by 
means of which individuala were described in and 
afier the Hellenistic period. 

The introductory chapter contains judicious 
remarks on biography as a literary genre, differen- 
tiated! from both autobiography and encomium, In 
Chapter ii Dthle discusses the importance of the 
figure of Socrates in the early development of 
biographical writing, and seeks to connect the rising 
interest 1m biography with a new attitude to inclividual 
morality for which Socrates was largely resporsitile, 
His life and teachings were inseparably comected, 
and Plato’s portrayal of him, especially in the Apology, 
was essentially biographical in its attempt to vindicate 
histeachings. One of the weaknesses of the chapter, 
however, is that Dihle has analysed Plato's Apology aa 
w piece of Biographical writing without sufficient 
reference to Plato’s other Socratic works: ont might 
have expected a few words, at least, about the Crits in 
thiy cannection, where they would have been highly” 
relevant. Consequently the discussion, although it 
does consider Plato's purpose in the Apology, 
unbalanced through being limited by its concen- 
tration om this one work, and thus lacks a full 

philosophical wwareness, The same chapter analyses 

well the methods of other writers, for cxample 
Thucydides, Euripides and Xenophon, and there are 
some particularly nice comparisons between the 
methods of Plato antl Xenophon, although here 
again the comparnem might have enined in value 
if certain non-Socratic works of ayn ay epee 
the televant parts: of the Cyropeedia, had 


menting, 

Chapter ii (Jndividuan wed Geeilchaft ty der Zett 
un 400") deals with the growing political independence 
of powerful individuals and proceeds to a consideration 
of the technique of character-drawing. as it developed 
in the fourth century wc, Chapter iv contains the 
central thesis of the Piss | SARIS “see leaeay 


expounded. ltshows how the conceptual foun 
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of the later Greek biographical technique, as exem- 
plified particularly in Plutarch’s Liver, was lard uncer 
ihe influence of Peripatetic ethical analysis. The 
concepes fOoc, adtog, ims, apafig anil the doctrines 
of moral types ancl the three types of life (floz 
the reliitionhip between Plutarch's terminology and 
that of Peripatetic writers. @ analysed; and the 
chapter ends with an adimirable account of the 
Hifferences between ancient and modern character. 
portrayal, which throws light in an Interesting way 
on the details ofancient biographicaltechnique, The 
fifth chapter is devoted to an analysis of Plutarch’s 
Life of Cleomenet, illustrating the principles oudined 
in: previous chapters, an finally a short account is 
given in Chapter vi of Satyros and Antigonas of 
Carystes, the fragments of whose works ane discussed 
inc the light of the sanve principles. 

The book iy well written ond its central thes by 
sound. Besides che weaknesses in. Chapter it already 
mentioned, one notices a lack af documentation: 
c.g. soc especially p. 20, where Dihle clams that 
archarology corroborates ihe growing ialerest, carly 
in the fowrth century oc., in the personality of 
Sotrates, as ahown by aculptural evidence, but passes 
oh without further ado when references, Uf not 
elucidation and further discussion, would be desirable. 

Misprints are few, but plisoliphische [ae] on p. 56 is 
reprehersible, ancl PERITATOS for PERIPATOS 
in the chapter-title on the same page ought not 10 
have passed in the final proof, A.J. Gosace, 


Purranch. Morelia. Ed. CG, Hewestr and M. 
Foutasz, Vol. V, fees. Letpsigs Teubner, 
r433- Pp. siitsi7, DM 5.40. 

This farrier contains the Aetia -Physwa and Je 
Primo Frigid edited by C. Hubert and Dey Faris in 
Orbe Lamar edited by M. Pohlene. The editorial 
stanlards are similar to these of the rest of vols. y anid 
vi, amt the genernul observatiom mide in JAS 
bexvi (1956), inp-18 hold also for this fascicule. 
[ndeed, an interesting feature of y. 3 is an Appendix 
(pr: 115-17) in. which Pohlen admits the criticisms 
of Sandbach (CR iv [NS], #954, 249) on vol vi 
fue. &: Ut contains & dort discustion of Cod. Venet.x 
and of certain of ite readings which ought to have 
been mentioned by Pohlens in vi. 2 but which were 
omitted. 

In the present Gocieule Polilens has had @ harder 
msk ihan Hubert; their respective methods of 
approach are also different. Poblenz liberally fille 
existing dace and other of his own assumption, 
whereas Hubert 6 very much more comervalive and 
even caviinui, Both produce readable texts, and 
that of Pollen: contama a number of interesting 
things: e.g, quiF adye seror for mirteg (= ae 
dérroc, of. Cleom. p.. 194.9 memidyudyye etd); O434 
aot O @ pte deyir deed cewaros pis olotyer a) Od 
eof iad jae > otredog Adyew oulla lac. in EB add, Po, 
soc, Bern: ct Raing, Suggestions for suppleameniing 
the text at other focomar are muaiie in the apparates 
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eriticns; cg. at q30C, gg 1E-l, 9geC, et, “By contrat, 
one might compar: the caution ef Hubert, eg. at 
95nA, where other suggestions, inchucing that of 
Pohlenz, for completing a lacund are quoted in the 
apparatus, but tiie text itself is teft with an obelisk. On 
the other hand, Hubert makes a namber of intercsting 
suggestions himeclf, ©. gtjE drottioororspor,. 
which Is supported by references in the ajparats, 
Avoidance of hiatus is again regarded a3 an important 
criterion of correctness in many places, eg. gtaB 
[idara]? Hu, (hiatas); oigh tor sirertog = Tair 
comedian damppaiie, sail. craic (rir Exepdeciuy), 
aivertoc (hoe und loco) pro annpévew hiatus vitaned 
causa dictum? Hui: but hiatus w allowed w stand. 
elsewhere, either with or without comment, «g. 
gt8B otk @@ deailSocta, g2yD pipy wbrig. note 
hiatum |, ga8iA, 9928 dipyrvation denb tof dépoc. 

For all the good things of this edition and its 
improvements on its predecewers; one is etill left 
wondering in many places what Plutarch really eid. 
write. A. |, Goeaace. 






Verma (M,) and Gaanwice (J) coments im 
Mycensean Greek, joo selected Tablets from 
Knowot Pylos and Mycenae, With introduction, 

Jnuversity P 956. Pp, mert45a, with 
3 plates and 26 text figures, £4 4+ od 

Na one would hesitate to describe as monumental 
this edition of Deemments in, Moycenason Grevk, 
which have already achieved world-wide fame owing 
to the decipherment of the Creto-Mycenaran tablets 
in Linear B bv Ventris and Chadwick, The present 
edition. meets the need for a general review of the 
experiment in decipherment, provides in summary 
form the evidence for the correctness of this decipher- 
ment, and adds the chief conclusions sheut the 
language of the tablets and the historical lesson to be 
jearnt from the publication of the first texts. 
further supplies transcription, interpretation and 
analysts of a selection of yoo tablets, representative of 
the several catesorics, fram Kooses; Pyiw and 

Myecense. The selection has been made from among 

these tablets which provide the fullest text and the 

most significant evidence of correct decipherment, oF 
elke which tell w mest about the life, culture andl 
speech of these who wrote them, Thr new edition 
provides many tiew texts here published for the tree 
time, and many improvements in the transeription, 
reading and interpretation of these already publisheil, 

"The material js et qut in puch « way ad to perve not 

only these who are Interested primarily in the 

decipherment, but also those who wish to form amore 
general opinion.on the problem and it implications- 

The subject is of the greatest importance in that. the 

texts prrsent us with the oldest known Indo-European 

lanuave and with historical testimony about the 
most ancunt Hellenic civilisation, 

Professor A. J, Bo Waee, whose researches at 

Mycenar are well knows, writes a prefage: his views, 

which notoriously differ from those advanced by Sir 
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Arthur Evans, appear to be substantiated by the 
readings propoied by Vem and Chadwick. His 
preface is comerned to show to what extent the 
historical background as revealed by archacologies 

research corresponds with that which emerges te 
the decipherment of the Mycenacan tables. Weare 
assured that this correspondence is virtually absolite, 
Hellenic culture is represenitee! as unbroken from the 
Middle Helladic down to the later Hellenic age, 

The first part of the book, alter brief mention of 
Anchent Greck traditions about earliest writme, gives 
an account of attempts made co discover the coments 
of theewbiem and to decipher them in relation fo 
parallel discoveries in archaeology; description of the 
preliminary xieps. which led to the Gal decipherment, 
the successive atames of which are followed out in the 
Work Nowy of Vents up Oll the appearance of the 
baste commomicition ; and confirmations drain froma 
readings of new texte and from the work of other 
recanrchers. Corroboration Of the correctness of the 
decipherment ip-seen in the adhesion of an imcreasimng 
bedy of scholars to the views-of the decipherers; 
although the Latter state quite plainly that many 
factors stil) milinave against full understanding of the 
lexts, 

The next chapter defines the principal systems of 
\inoan and Mycenacan scripts, the hieroglyphic and 
the two Linear systems, A aul B, ant establishes the 
relationship between them. “Theories of the develop- 
ment, by sieuns of fresh adaptation, of Linear 8 are 
exposed in detail, and cmphasis & laid on the 
conservatam apparent in thi adaptation and 
development, “The canons of orthography are next 
summarised, and seme conclusions are drawn 

ihe difficulties which atwe from their 

application. Then follow descriptions of the variges 
cypes of ideogram, monogram and brachygraphic 
‘adjumet’, anil of the acithmetical ani metrical sist: 
and ‘the absolute values of symbols of weight anc 
volume are established: A satisfactory account 5 
given of the parallel burt independent development of 
the Cypriot eyllabary and.of its survival into classical 
iimes; but it bs emphasised that this material gave 
very lite help towards the decipherment of the 
Mvcenacan tablets. 

Of special interest is the following chapter on the 
Mycrnaean Language, in which this language & 
claimed wobe the forerunner and ancestor of the 
Arcado-Oypriot dialect: this is in conformity with the 
theory of thie * ‘squeezing out” of the old! dialects. by the 
Dorian invasion, The Mycenaean language would 
appear to have been written through the medium of a 
fresh adaptation of the script in which another, neti- 
Hellenic language, the Minoan, had been written. 
The relationship between the two nmst be taken mto 
account in restoring the Linear B texts. Moreover 
a bee relationship of the former to Greek dialects of 
historical times is defined Stress is Laid on the unity 
of the Mycenaean dialect both in piace and time, 
a unity which corresponds to that of the 
Mycenacan Acwe in pottery, Therciseailluminating 
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analysis of the phonology and morphology of the 
language of the tablets. The lauer poe a 
satifactorily consistent sytem of declension, but 
demensirated the great difficulties of distinguishing 
the various forms. Naturally, many gaps remain, 
since the lirgmistie material it relatively «mall and 
homegencuu. Olscutities are even more numerous 
in syntax, which, owing to the imperfect manner in 
which the forms are written, is hard. vw follow. 

Observation: on vocabulary justify the recognition 
in the texts of words from the epic language, af rare 
poctical words, and of rare words surviving into 
Hellenistic times, preserved sis ‘glogacs’ by the ancient 
lexicographers; also, certam words are interpreted as 
deriving from. the Semitic culture. Proper names. 
amount to 65 per cont of the total vocabulary, and an 
explanation § i given of how these are distinguished. 
It a admilited that there can be oo guarantee that the 
niajorityofthemrhave beenread correctly, Espectally 
stgnificant is the analyos of ther termindtions, tmuuny 
of which are rendered by the same form. The 
discrimination. of gender i) oftem ‘difficult. The 

nuthors attempt to justify the supposed occurrence of 
a host of Homer: names. 

A special chapter is devoted to a summary of 
conclusions drawn from the tablets as here read. 
‘Their content is described generally os in conformity 
with the evidence both of analogous Eastern archives 
aid of the clements of Homeric epic, the origin. of 
which t examined. Certam conchisiors are for- 
mulated regarding the extent of Mycenazan literacy, 


ond: the pesibilliry of a written literanure bb mot 


excluded. Bureaucratic methods are next: ‘described 
in detail; the type of cables are dist 


according to shape and comtent, and the places of 


their discovery indicated. A capital account & 
given of the method of calculation used, with ‘its 
advantages and drawbacks. 

The authors believe that sufficient evidence. bos 

emerged to enable is to aketeh the constitution of 
society, especially in the Pylos region. -A while 
hierarchy of ranks ia compiled and an attempt 
made to define the function of cach socal group in & 
society whose feudal charucter is specially r- 
The division amd differentiation of labour are clear 
fromm. (hue sraltitucle of specialised profrssions, and) thir 
role of slaves in production ia represented as very 
commderable. Conclusions follow as to multary 
organization and defence. The conclosions about 
religion are particularly bold, both in regard to the 
purely Hellenic pantheon and to the ritual fimetions 
and nature of the pricathosel. 

The mam departments of economic organisation 
are next discussed, especially agriculture, land tenure, 
dimestic cconpmy, manufacture and commerce: 
from all of which appears the very high level of the 
colture and iis clode contacts with other civilised 
countries, expecially in the East. ‘The role of the 
Palace ox the heart of the whole system ip very 
clearly indicated, 

The aumomury of historical conchistone i corcum- 
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spect. The capture of Crete by the Achaeans in the 
fifteenth century is accepted as certain. As for 
By, te sens: coesrolio y ty 34 eterndl <tDetOrn 
and the lifespan of its empire are all defined. It 

seems odd, none the less, that there should be no 
reference to relations with the | central Achaean 
empire of Mycenac. It is plausibly conjectured that 
the Pullen soupire wie datcroved by the Riortare 

Tiss review of piace soarmety the Sonoma sete 
of which i asdlmitued, serves to supplement the 
historical conclusions. Those names occurrmg in the 
Knossos table areregarded.as more trustworthy. In 
the Pyloe ecries identity, dispersion ancl subsequent 
alteration of names creace much umeertainty. Ag 
important historical conclusion is suggested by the 
mention of nine cities of the Pylian area and seven 
others of the “Pera Chora’. 


tq the second part of the book the goo texts are set 
‘out in categories (Personnel, Livestock and Agricul- 
tural Produce, Land Ownership and Land Use, 
Trbate and Offerings, Textiles and Furniture, 
Metals and. Military Equipment), The texts are 
reproduced in syllubic transcription, i translation 
(but not always), and with hotes explaining the 

principal forma. General observations and con- 
pian precede each category of texts. 

In the third part are included @ most useful 
vocabulary and table of proper games (the table of 
place names is appended to the section on Geo- 
graphical Name, pp. t46-g0). An up-to-date 
bibliography on the problem of the Minoan- 
Mycenaean scopts is subjoined. Despite the fact 
that neither tables nor bibliography are ochaustive, 
they will greatly amint fature researchers on: the 
Mycenacar texts. 

The whole work of arranging the texts and of 

nmariing the conclustem drawn from them ad bo 
linwuaie, script antl social, materia], spiritua) or 
religious Lif: in Mycenarcan times, hay been carried 
out ina truly. exemplary fashion, The reader forms 
a composite picome of a haghly cultured world of 
which, before the decipherment, be had only the 
vaguest outlines, ‘This world is so persuasively 
fecreated et to give the impression that the 
texts have been re-established in their entirety and 
correctly interpreted. This in turn tends.\to banish 
what hevitations may have been felt im fully accepting 
the views of Ventris and his collaborators. However, 
when we wee dealing with a subject of such serious 
importance, which yields conclusions fumdamental fir 
history itself, we are bound to proceed with all the 
caution demanded by scholaship, and to avoiul 
hosing our contusions on questionable or hypothetical 
evidence. The very severe criticum applied by. 
Professor Beattie, even though it goes much toe far 
in Ghkinting as fortuitous some very striking corre- 

geen ln recently discovered tablets, ia yet 
very useful in showing how dangerous it i for us to 
accept as faccunl texts whose interpretation 
imaginary, “The authors of Docwents have acimitted 












have shown @ comm 
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the difficulties in restoring the texts (pp. 26-7), and 
tion of some words in them by italicising in the 
translation such as are no more than Even 





so, [think that they have not fully represented’ the: 


hypothetical nature of the majority of the texu: and 
hence of the conclution bastd on them. The 
limitations are, indeed, not only those arising from the 
nature of the texts as accounting archives, from the. 
difficulty of interpreting some of the ideograms, from 


‘ignorance of the phonetic value of some syllables, 


from the pessibility of several alternative readings of 
the same word owing to loose orihography, from the 
peaaisns oreisiebbe: Ei pectetetorse: ges ea: ete ua 
‘adjuncts and moanogratm, or from the core 
nature of some tramlations owing to ignorance of the 
subjects concerned: "The authors themselves admit 
(p. 985) that despite the large number of the tablets 
(more than. 3,500) only about 630 wordt can be 
distinguished (not Counties of course, variation of 
declension of script), out of which in turn only 252 can. 
be related to words known to us from Homeric or 
classical literature, even allowing for their probable 
development. But even of this residue the accurate 
relution is uncertain, owing to the freedom used in 
their arthography.. Dialectical variations af forms, 
many of which are regarded as co-existing side by 
side, provide posihilities of readings even in places 
where the case seems desperate; and wider posibilit 
still are provided by conjectural srunetrag =? 
guesses at meanings of idcograms, monograms and 
‘adjuncts’, completion of defective words by hypo- 
thesis or analogy, assumed crrors of omussion, 
arbitrarily pestulared exceptions to rules, and the 
like. Of course we are perfectly justified in aceepimg 
that the a priori classification of the tablets, or thear 
general sense, or analogous content of tablets of the 
same or related categories, or facts known to wi from 
archatology, and so on, can help wt to a better 
knowledge of the content of these texts; but’we must 
face the dangers inherent in the search for and dis- 
covery of the expected, when such. freedom af 
interpretation it exercised. ‘This freedoni, eapeciall; 
in dealing with proper names, gives us an infinite 
supply of possibilities; indeed, where Homeric names 
. vered, one could just as casly identify a host 
of Byzantine names if one were looking for such. 
Again, since many phrases recur in ‘stereotyped 
fashion through whole series of tablets, and since we 
have on meats of knowing whether any parts of such 
phrases have been supplied from previous tablets, it 
is Gbvimudly most Important for us to know exactly 
what path the decipherment has followed, in order to 
avoid the logical error of petitio principii, or arguing ina 
circle. Unfortunately, we cannot follow this progrest 
at all fully in the summary of the subject provided by 
the decipherers, in which ingemous identiications 
with far-reaching implications (such os po-fr, me-ie? 
sori, waren) are not even referred to. | ferl, more- 
over, that it would have been most helpful te have 
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had a summary of the most convincing correspon- 
tablet is not enough. 

“These comments are not to be taken as implying 
that the reviewer is not convineed that the phonetic 
values of the syllables have been. correctly restored, or 
that the texts are in the Greek language, They are 
intended merely to underline the problematic nature 





iy of the texts and 
to recommend a scholariy caution in putting forward 
more general conclusions, especially such a4 conflict 


As regards the method of presentation of the goo 
texts, it seem’ te ime essential that they should be 
transcribed into Greek, because otherwee it borenes 
extremely difficult two follow them aceurately, ‘This is 
ihe more necessary since the versions of and obser- 
Vations on earlier tablets are not repeated lower dawn: 
so that the text of later tables-cannot beundersood 
uniess one has followed through the whole series, 
Nor is it sufficient for a restoration of the bext merely 
0 put the tranaation (which 5 in any cate not 
always given) alongside it, even for those who possess 
a knowledge of epic vocabulary and linguistics. 

The provision of introductions to each clam of 
tablet, and of apecial explanatory notes for those 
tablets which are of exceptional interest, does much 
archacolagy and the epic poems. But, drawing on 
archarolngical publications, the authors have given 
dates for some groups of tablets which are in my 
opinion inaccurate. The dating of the hieroglyphic 
tablers of Malia to MM Lf & no longer valid, 
especially since the discovery of mew ible at 
Phaistes, which confirms a MM IT date for the 
hieroglyphic tablets of Knossos; Contrary to what 
has been maintained, it seem likely that Linear A 
did co-exist with Linear B, if ome comiiders that the 
Minoan centres where the tablets have been found 
cantinued to exist until the end of LM TT. Avery 
early date (LH If] a) is given for the unucribedt 
amphorac from the Cadimeum at ‘Thebes, though 





their type i not earlier than LH EI b; and a very. 


low date (beginning of LH ILL c) is given for the 
Pylos tablets, which. to judge from the Palace potery 
and frescoes, can hardly come down below LH E11 b. 

The recent work of Furumark evtablishing the 
phonetic yulues of the syllables of Linear A rules out 
the possibility that the Linear B ayllabary was 
t weit on an entirely fresh system of adaptation. 

ft would be out of place to include in this summary 
any partial observation: on individual reaclings or 
contlusinns. This would tike ws very far, and would 
ciission. But even such partial observations would 
in no way modify our general conclusion, that the 
presentation of the Mycenacan texts has been carried 
‘out with rare 4kill and admirable breadth of know- 
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ledge, so that the result is in @ remarkable degree 


convincing, The excellent and smooth preseniauon 
is due to the splendid talent of the authors and to their 


harmonious collaboratian; also, to their decision lo 


of many colleagues, some of whom helped to guide 


them towards the successfu), decipherment. The 
Fates have seen fir to cutshort the thread of life of the 
principal researcher, and thus to interrupt the 
conclusion of his work. But it is our consolation that 
he had already traversed the chief part of his journey, 
and that his partner, whom he has left behind to 
continuc his labours, may atvante 10 the struggle 
with the conciousness of his guiding mnfluence, 
N. PLaton. 


Gdtiingen: Wandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1957: 
Pp. ro7. DM 7.80. 

The growing recegnition of the waluc of epi- 
graphical evidence for the study. of every aspect oF 
the history antl literature of the Greco-Roman world 
makes it essential that an introduction to Grock 
epigraphy should be available for sudents and alse 
to be epigraphical experts, wish to have a clear and 
authoritative statement of the scope and methods of 
in Franz’s Elementa (1840), in-S. Reinach’s Traité 


(1885), in Larield's Hemadbuch (1898-1907) and his 
Gricchioche Epigrophik (11gtq), and in Roberts and 


Gatdinet’s Introduction (1887-1905); but these works, 
which have renilered valuable service, are not only 
on too large a-scale to be suitable for beginners, but 
are now seriously out of date and are difficult and 
costly to acquire. More cecemt are the delightful 
essay by F, Hiller von Gaertringen in Gercke and 
Norden’s Fialelimg i, o (1924), and A. Rehm's 
valuable account in the Mendbuch des Archdologie 1, 
182-248 (1999), but the former is too brief and the 
latter too exclusively archacological in its approach 
to be wholly: satisfactory. In these circumstances 
there was an urgent need for a oew book, clear, 
comprehensive and authoritative, yet autficiently 
inexpensive to be within the reach of every student. 
No one was better qualified wo mect that need than 
Profesor Klafienbach, He stands im the front rank 
of living epigraphists, yet realises the limitations of 
those to whom hit work & primarily addressed; he is 
a loyal German, vet scrupulously fair in bis apprecia- 
tint of the work of scholars of other nations; his style 
ie clear amd concise and the arrangement of hi 
significance of epigraphy and the special charac- 
teristics and walue of the evidence afforded by 
inscriptions for the thought and speech and life of 
survey of the history of Greek epigraphical study and 
publication from classical times to the present day, 
and the following chapter contains a useful bihlio- 
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graphy of the mest important publications of 
inscriptions—corpora, éelections, and ilustrations—in 
which the fascrpttanes Groecer takes a leading, bat not 
disproportionate, part. Im Chapter iv we pus to @ 
comideration pf the origin of che Greek ecript and its 
carly development from the creation of the (Greek 
‘Uralphaber? in the early aunth century at latest 
(p95) to the culmination of the process towards the 
close of the eighth (p. 40}. Chapter y discusses the 
objects, chitlly of stone ar meutl, on which the 
documents arc inscribed and their relation wo the 
texts which they bear, the methods of engraving and 
the arrangement of the letters and other signs 
employed. Chapter vi, by fay the longest in the 
beonk, deala with the nature anil contents of inscrip- 
tions, comprising sections devoted to the main classes 
into Which they fall—epitaphs, dedications, honorary 
inscription, sculptors’ signatures, ematripations, and, 
above all, decrees, which receive the fullest examina- 
tien, The beok ends with three short chapters 
(vii). dealing respectively with the language, the 
dating and, the edition of Greek inscriptions; special 
utiention is paid to the value of squceses ancl to the 
two divergent eyaterm of brackets ancl other symbols 
used ity printing opigtaphical texts. Three indexes— 
‘of subjects, Greek words, and persons-—enhance the 
wali of the work. 

Tt is usual fora reviewer to call attention to any 
errors of omussiont which he has asticed, but this 
part of my tisk 1 find very difficult owing to the care 
and accuracy characteristic of all Klaffenbach's work. 
His proofreading is exemplary, and I have no doubt 
that the two.trivial typographical errors | hove noted 
(yeine mBuche" on p, B) and ‘jedoch’ with an inverted. 
jon pe 95) occurred afer the final correction of the 

eof, Otherwise | have only one letter to alter— 

W. Latvachev” should be “HB. Lavyscher’ om pp. 17, 
io, As the author aime at brevity, | hentia to 

t additions, lit | should welmame in the second 
edition (which, 1 dowbt not, will soan be called for) 
a metition on p, ¢g Of the virw advocated by ML 
Guarduce) in ber article cited on po. gt. a brief 
accommton p. 49 of the two main numeral systems 
tel by the Greeks, andl the addivion on p. 88 of a 
reference Wi the typically Thessulian manumussion- 
lits. ‘The number: and interest of Jewish and 
Christian inscriptions would justify a short possage in 
the text, theugh the bibliographies on pp. #1, 25 
include Kaufman's Meadbeoh gol Crraghan ancl 
Rasihitsehek’s Early Chrittian Epitaph: 2a well ax the 
corpora of Jewish inseriptions and. of Greek-Christian 
imcnptions of Hellas The sections crtitbed 
‘Literatur’ which accompany every chapter (except 
iii) are carefully selected and the author repeatedly 
culls attention to fuller bibhograpkies found in 
Larfeid’s Groefische Epiereapink! oral Hoodias’ tang 
logronter, In the interest of Erglishapenking readers 
I choulel like to acd on p. 8 W. L. Westermann's 
The Slave Syatemsr af Greck and Roman Antignity, and on 
p. tot B.D. Merit’s Epigraptice Altice. But the 
ratraint exercned by Klafienbach in the matter of 
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bibbogruphy deserves commendation rather than 
criticism, and any deviation from this policy, while 
increasing the size and cest of ihe volume, might well 
have lessened ite usefulivess, 

| Maxcut Ni, Ton: 


Griechische Vers-Inschriften. Band 
ter] Akademie 
Verlag, 1955. Pp. xxix +695. 


This collection of metrical grave-inscriptions forms 
vol, i of @ monumental undetiaking, which bax 


‘developed from De. Peeks orginal project, first 


announced in: 1992, 0f a-re-cdition of Kaibel’s Efi- 
grommata Gracea ¢ lapudiduy eonlecde Vol. ii will 
contain all epigraphic verses other than funerary— 
dedirations, honorific texts, hymm and oracles, aril 
auch material as will-not go under any of the above 
headings—vol, ii the Commumtary on 1 and 1, and 
wol. iv the Indice. If pessible, a yvalume af plates 
will be added. A review al (his stage therefore oomat 
needs be prewisional, since question on the dates, 
readings and se forth which now suggest themecives 
fo the reader may well be answered! in. vol. iii. 

The ferneiruts core query is the vic.a.o., and Clhristian 
and Jewish texts are included only if they still adbere 
stronely In form-and: matter to the Greek traditran, 
The rma: post quem secms-to be ‘vil—vic,"; anly two 
yerses come under this date, and of these one i the 
famuyus Epitaph ari the tomb of Mitkas (4171). This 
i included becaue P, bas mot strictly followed the 
preeedent of Kaibel, but has inciuded all epigrams 
from literary sources which ring troe to the cars of the 
philologur, epigraphist and literary critic as genuine 
epitaphs rather than Literary exsercbes or conecita: 
all (hose, as P. saya; which could have been written. on 
stone (see further on rizi below). 

The collection, even though selective, Contains over 
2,100 examples, which raises a seriows problem, 
inevitable for collections on thm scale: what is the 
best sviiem of classification to adopt?) = Olbviously the 
contents of the final subdivisions should be ia 
chronological order, but ® purely chronological 
wytert i& impracticable, since in the majority of 
examples the date is only known. of inferred, within 
very wide timits. The alphabetical is useless. The 
georruphica) (aa Kaibel’s) fas the advantage of 
showing the peacler frnw the Greeks of one area as 
compared or contrasted] with another worked out their 
epiiaoha forthe dead; but a good geographical Index, 
can provide equally well the mechanics for such a 
vorvey. Classification by form or metre fas Pried- 


loendler aud Hoffleit, Epigrenmmata, 1g48) loses most 


of ti. value in so large a collection, Friedlaender’s 7 
series ended with the Persian Wars. Classification: 
by themes untrustworthy, for even in-s¢ tirieS's pocm 
as the average epitaph themes cannot always be so 
sifter! anal defined os te forma ¢learly separable eet of 
compartments inte which each work can be anttled. 
There: remams the literary ayatem, whereby the 
verses aro classified: according ta the formular used, 

P. has adapted this, wind surely he is justified. By thi 
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mcthod we can tee in detail, ¢g., how far formula 
were borrowed ; what good amd bad versifiers made of 
the same themes ami pirrascs; the date (roughly) 
when the various formulae were first used; the weueral 
development from simplicity to sophistication: how 
much, or little, of religious belief or onpulse can be 
devected behind ihe various conventions; and much 
elec, PF. groups them find under very peneral beards, 
eg. Introductary ("This is the tomb of. ,.."); Informa- 
tive. (details of the deceased perton’s life andor 
death): Direct. Address [grecting, advice, warming, 
etc.), and<eo.on,. Below these be eubdivides in great 
detail, but despite the prolifermion of sut-tithes there 
Tiwi remain for some epigrams an uncertainty as to 
category, a3 P. hireclf admits: Vor example, I have 
looked unsuccessfully for the ambiguous PGE 272 
(otiga of Idameneus, Rhodes) under BL o, Pish 
Sonmlergruppe, and: BTV 1 f Sonlergruppe;s ii has 
same cloim on all of these. I hove nlio searched 
more widely, but the mortal eye is fallible, and only 
vob, ih-aw can tell mac now whether it hurks in yet 
another group, or has for some reason been omitted 
altogether. 

To each text is added provenance, date, select 
bibliography and apparatus etitiea: FP. states also 
whether each wecription was checked by autopsy, 
squccse, original. photograph, or reproduction in a 
peeves publicanen.. Slips or misprinis appear to 

odably few, except in the lst of abbreviated 
ato of wiccks referred to, pp. xxiti—xxix (should one 
Perhaps expect a reference to KR. Lattimore, Themes 
in Creek con! Latin Epitaphs?). 

The value of #0 campreherive a work if too 
obvicuws to need strewing here | note only a few 
minor queries, of wlitch some at least may well be 
amwered by the publication of vol in 98. ‘Um-gro' 
foo ohio Mert, Afesp., tog7, 147 £), Tt may be 
suygesteel that, judged by the forms of the [onic 
letuers (Ffexp., pl, 23), this inscription does in fact 
belong to the campaign of Tanagra in 458-7, os 
Pausanias said (i. 29, 6]; perhaps Makartatos and 
Melanopos were among the Tonic comtingent Tr 
Hiker ooucyer (Thac. i. 907, 5). 352 (anc others). 
Po iy rightly cautions over the dates of the early 
Inscriptions; but even so, | think that ‘Anfang vi. Jh.' 
ant “wi. [h.”: both cover rather loo mixed :a brew. 
Apart from rit (below), only 14¢4 maker even a 
hal-imeove into the vie, ft is a waste of apare to 
criticise the suggested dates prematurely. but one 
eannot forbear to wonder why, Tor example; rb70 
(Selinuntine, from: Delphi) is “um 550-90", but 1671 
(Attic, from Paiania) is only “vi. Jh.'; what is there 
about the Delphic inscription which enables i to be 
dated so much more precisely? 49. Should not the 
revised reading Ayalon (AB, iga0, 56 ff.) be accepted 
here for the earlier Pilon? 5. Thind line boustro- 
phecon at well ai atoichedon, 197. Thoovh all P."s 
descriptions in this volume mist necessarily be very 
brinf, it te mideading to call thm monument simply a 
miei Nor, think, would many experis in sculpture 
agree With the date “Ende vi. Jk." 1g9, Though all 
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editors have taken this Spartan fragmeni for an 
epitaph, mainly on the strength of the word papi, 
this sertms-io. me af lea uncertain: 10 maygiit be -@ 
memorial of a ald Inka) (of prio rede tc doris, 
fC a8 yor). Dedicutory verse: by victors ate mnt 
uncominon in Laconia ut about thie period (¢. 500 
n.c.), but metncal eptaphs:on the graves of private 
ciuzens are most aboormal, yy7r. If this verse has 
indeed a true lapidary ring: (see above: for ome reader 
at least oly ies first line hes, vive m the variant 
versions. Ged by P. ad Nos. 1171a—h), might not 
AP vit. gg. be included also, though obviously it is 
mit by Archilochiwe as the AP says? Ii is excluded 
also by Friedlaender (p67), but mainly on the 
grounds af tts mpc ble aecription te Archilochus" 
period. 1223. Surely end rather than midélle of vies? 
rot. Add now to the bibliography the detailed 
treatment by 0. ML Lewis, BSA 1 (1955), 1 fE 
204). Can this really be an epitaph? 

The collection is purposely elective lo parts (p. xv); 
ik only becawe of the splendidly comprehensive 
atmy at atchaic example thar I venture to-add rwo 
extra candidates: SAG ty..44, and (if it by indeed a 
cenptaph: as well asa landmark) JG xii. 6, Gy 
(Addenda},! L. H. Jerry. 


Davin (MM. )s GhorrnGENn { B.A. VAN} and RUESSLING 
'E.) Ber e der 
Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten. Band II, 
Heft 2: (Po Abercd.-P.Ryl. 2, 1o92b), Leiden: 
Brill. mono. Pp. 160, g2 guilders, 

very mature of their work and of the material 
which they handle makes papyroalogists mugré depess- 
dent than most classical scholars upon their Afi hisher. 

The foundations of these were laid by Friedrich 

Preiengke, whose lexicogruphical work alone mace rhe 

éver accurnmilating mass of papyrologica) material 

tianageible; it was carried on after hie death by 

Bilabel and Riesling, but it is the kind of work which 


(never comple and never will be as long as papyri 


ate edited and used.. Not the least invportant’ of his 
projects wie the Berichtigunpilite, a list) of the corr- 
genda to documentary papyr nocestitated by closer 
study and fresh discoveries: Preisigke complrted the 
first volume in 1922, Bilabel the second im 1949, but 
tinee Bilabel's death the work had been discontinued. 
Three papyrelegista, David, van Groningen and 
Kiessling, have now edited) the first part of « third 


Volume, which covers editions extending alphabeti- 


cally from PF. Aberdeen to F. Ryl, z-and has been 
produced by two teams working in Leiden and Mar- 
burg on muateriils gleaned from editions, articles, 
monographs. reviews, and any other available source, 
Piper the suggestions of individuals. This suns 

dé collaboration contains corrections:of letwers; words, 
phrases and datings, new and amend d supplcments, 
fresh identifications pd fusbrprotaniond, and references 





" Verzeichnis der Gedichl-Anfange saul eveleichende 
CUBernch! co den Gritchisehen Vers-luschriften [ f (ta57) 
appeared when this review was already in proof. | 
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to revised editions of individual papyn, with the mame 
of the author of each correction and, where. applic- 
able, the publication in which it was first notified. 
Despite the care and labour lavished on this work a 
cautionary word must be addressed to those, not 
themselves papyrologists, who are likely to use it: tine 
corrections listed are not to be regardlecd as definitive. 
This is obvious when, a often, more than ane possible 
comection is cited, hut in other cases too examination 
of a Gesimile of the original papyrus leads one to 
suspect that the new reading ranks rather a3.a sug- 
gestion than as 8 correction, When doubt as to the 
reliahility of a correction. had already been expressed 
by its author, this doubt has been faithfully recorded 
by the editors. Bat papyrelogists are not equal in 
ability or modesty, and it is often those best qualified 
10. make a correction who are ale) most heattant to 
proclaim its infullibility, realising a4 they do that it is 
never wholly satisfactoty to correct an editor's 
reading without first Inspecting the original papyrus. 
or, at least, a reproduction, and that reproductiom 
differ in quality and sometimes tend to mislead, To 


suspen all correction until the original or a reproduc-: 


tien hed been examined would, clearly, make the 
production of a volume of the BL almest imposible. 
Nevertheless, these who wse such a volume im it 
alike 2: being of equal authority; each correction 
must be judged on its merits, When this precaution 
has been taken, the new volume of the BL, which 
to be completed in. 1937 by the steond part and the 
index, will be found to be a incispensable as “its 
predecessors, 
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Day (].) and Keves (C. W.) Tax Documents 
Century A.D. [Columbia Papyri, Greek series, 
Vi). New York: Columbia University Press, 
iogt. (London: Orford University Press.) 
Pp. xviii-+-342, with 2 plates. CH, 

This volume ¢ffers trancripts, discussiom and 
commentary on ten texts contained in six tax-rolls, 
which were written in Theadeiphia, Egypt, beoween 
Am. b55 and 75 on the back of similar texts dating 
from a generation earlier, Keyes copied them and 
had drafted commentaries before his death in 1045; 
Day has worked over the entire material and brought 
the publication to successful completion. In eluci- 
dating their sources the editors have shown a dedicated 
geal. ‘These dry documents are difficult to read, 
stil) more diffieule to interpret; they are full of 
abbreviations, and headings when present arr 
ambiguous, Tt is a true work of scholarship te 
establish the diplomatic of the scribes (two plates 
inspire cotifidence in the readings) and to lay down a 
stem. of interpremtion, It is also a frustful one: 
from a study of accounting practice the editors are 
able to deduce administrative principles and rules, 
“Two illustrations may he given: (1) The register + V4 
lists bodies of lessees of atate land who are grouped 
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ander a first entry enjoying the label vrr()) and 


who pay tax dues in kind. These groups ‘are 





Gentine. as pittaria and their churacteritics are 
¢ummed up m an important discusion, The 
pittacton system of organisation seemé to have been 
wed in this case for allocating forced leases, and one 
can see why, [ft offered the government in the 
person of the pittatarch an immediately identifiable 
guarantor for payments by those subletting from him, 
From this register, therefore, 4 hitherto scarcely known 
liturgic patiern of land tenure emerges ia) By 
looking for ihe equivalent of January ist in our own. 
Income Tax Year, the editera are able to identify 





acephalous registers and formulate conclusions, act 


only about the instalments and rate) applied to 
different taxes {including new ones), but also about 
other texts (and there are: many smilar ones of this 
period, some from the same archive, in other papyrus 
collections), For example, they call attention to the 
unknown quantities in P, RvL 594 (uncertainty as to 
period covered and choice of taxes listed) which make 
t hazardous to deduce from it population totals for 
the village of Karan. Such analysis 4b an euentiz 
Because of it one may be allowed to dream agam the 
vision of Rostovizeit and Grenfell of a ‘statistical 
survey that weld allow absolute figures of popula we 
to be calculated for a given place at different dates, 
ite land holdings to be plotied on a map, the social 
and family connections of its members to be charted, 
The dream: is not realised in this book, but the sharply 
focused analyses bring it nearer. | | 

A‘few points of detail: Int V5 1 4, reading from 
the plaice I suggest m5 (dponpdy ji, ic. a round figure 
to explain the discrepancy between IL. and 8 In 
tV gthe use of 47 daod = ‘the clerk making the entry’ 
can perhaps he paralleled from the anployment of 
undifferentiated oo im private acecunis (eg. P. Ryl. 
627, 254) fer payments made by « sieward to ho 
master. In view of the suggestion to explam aqw( ) 
in 1 V 4, 64 25 42) (are), one wonders whether the 4 
added above the linc to some names in. this text 
(eg. 93) should not be interpreted aa theta mgrum 
= ‘dead’. This symbol has not so far been identified 
in Reman Egypt except in military docaments (ice 
G. R. Watson, FRS xiii (1952), 501), but there would 
be nothing surprising in its spreading to civilian 
book-keeping. On p. 126, 1.179 there isa misprint 
for Huepy( ). 

Tt is impossible to suppress a grumble at the perverse 
numeration of the texts, which rivals in awkwardness 
the early volumes of P. Land, ‘This book carries the 
volume serial number P. Col v: the texts themselves 
are known as P. Col. 1 verso 1-6 collt. x-y; while their 
rectos are published in P. Col. di apdl-are referred to 
as P. Col. 1 recto 1-6. ‘The Columbia collection & 
big and important enough to enjoy the dignity of 
continucus terial number. | 

‘E. G. Tusnme: 
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Cuantaam (P.) Etudes sur le vocabulaire gree. 
Parit> Klineksieek, 1956. Pp. 185. Fr. 1800. 

Professor Chantraine, best known for his Formation 
dee me em prre ancien nas) and the more recent 
Gromumain Homdrigar, has in the last thirty years 
published numerous articles on problems of Greek 
word-formation, His new: volume mites three 
Separate studies in thia interesting field, 

The first, based on a paper read to the Lingwstic 
Tastitute of Pans University, gives a rapid survey of 
the “aspects du vocabulaire grec (pp. 7-29). He 
discusses the variow foreign elements that Greck 
absorbed in ite ncw home from ihe: first half of the 
second muileanium, and then proceeds to evaluate the 
role of the Indo-European heritage. The funda- 
mental elements of the vocabulary—hasic verbs, 
kinship-terms, names of parts of the body, of animuls, 
adjectives—are of coune TE; More im t for 
the future was the: tenacity with which the: (gram- 
matical took, especially these of word-formation, 
including composition, were retained an utilised, 
By the end of the fifth century, Attic-Tonie fully 
developed some types thar are still of importance for 
our civilisation, notably such productive series a4 
TTS molyns Aniqwa moyTiKds, KMaplTey wbaperris 
mibaperuce eidpepn (ef Engl. -ize, -ist, im). ‘La 
conquéte esentielle de hellénisme a été ta création 
Race Oe Re oe 
Philesaphie’ (p, 24), 

This general ihesis is well illustrated by the detailed 
study in Part lit of the History. of ihe suffix-uwde 
(pp. 97-171}, it may be surprising to realise that this 
suffix, so rad m Classical times, occurs in 
Homer only in two derivatives of common nour 
(saupbonexr, éppumxds), although it is well established 
in adjectives of the type "A yatuie Tedaoyuwds Tponede. 
Even in the tragedians its range ta still rasher modest 
—Aech, has twelve, Soph. nine, Eur. twenty—and 
the same applies to Hd. and) Thoc. Is is only from 
the end of the fitth century that we get @ flood of new 
formatiom. In Plato their number ree; above 350, 
of which 250 are new. [et is obvious thar tts fortune 
was made by the sophists and rhetors who found in it 
# welcome means of satisfying = growing demand for 
technical and philosophical terms (cf. Aristophanes” 
persiflage in Amights, 1975-61, and Xenophon, 
diem, 3-1-6). 

What 6 the function of this sufix? A. Ammann, 
Whose careful dissertation on “TKOS bei Platon’ (1953) 
if extensively used by Chantraing, concluded (p. 
a9q C) that ther: were three main meanings indicated 
by ihe suffix: clussification (Poprmeds “belonging to, 
fom G."), characterization (Gepiucie = Ovpnailér), 
and bent or aptitude (Ohppavrrtinde): usually all three 
being present hur one being domimant. Chantraine 
thinks this unsatisfactory and that there is a ‘fonction 
véritable-ct unique de suffixe' (p. tag), It iv clear, 
ee says (P 1530), that ‘la fonction propre’ is to murk 

Pappartenance 4 un groupe dans une clasafication’— 
hence primarily from names of peoples and cities, not 








‘Helicia, which suceyst that the original meaning 


+7 


The view thar there muat be a hasic omcaning 
(fp. 160 ‘les emplois ont varié mais ts fonction est 
toujours restée la méme’) is in line with views curretit 
in the French linguistic school, but seems hardly 
tenable. If we accept the ndlviae view that 
language is.a system, then we toust also accept ihe 
consequence that the system is continuously changing. 
The Attic of the eleventh oentury isa very different 
system from that of the fourth century, It i of no 
use to diachronic leguistica to imtroduce§ the 
inciaphysical dstinction that longue remained stable 
but perole changed. This i alo truce of saaffices. 
We may speak of the “original meaning" of a siffix, 
although it = very seldom that we can hope to sere 
it—perhaps only when it i based on an independent 
word (Engl. <p, Germ. fel, etc.) But who would 
affirm that the function of French (claire) nied & still 
that of Lat. nme? The whole system has changed, 
and with if the functon of this suffix, The same 
applies to -wede. His unwillingness to acimit this foros 
Chantraine tw anguc thet, sincere originally we find 
only derivatives from group-words ("A yaiol) i.¢, “Ayer 
inde), "Opapimoc or" Opmpends. of the Classica] are 
only “apparent exceptions’ [p. 150) although at Rep. 
Goo B déés flow "Opnpec) seems in no way different 
from the uterdseno: tpdmos rot Blow: for the same 
reason, Jiarecxdr Gfarpor (Thuc.'§.99) is said to be 
from. td diewnmes, not Aidresor (pp. 125. 150), which 
seems forced, 

As tothe origin of the suffix, Chantraine emphasis 
the importance of tyAlkes ayAlxag YAlwor and sue 
wi 
age-group, net simply group. He thinks that chig 
adjectival type » TE (p. 152). But Slavic tofite 
b very different, both in the roat-vowel and in the 
second part. it seem clear that DE hacl “prs ‘of 
this: stauure, age’ {see Word 3, tg52, 48; Clotta a5, 
1456, 997.019"); if Greek secondanly added «cc, 
this shows that ««é ful existed before, and thus 
Tyllwor, etc, cannot throw any light on the original 
State of affars. The sumique Mut cannot justify a 
vyarnntion ~«/ke- (155 £) of which there is no trace 
ehewhere; Lat. semece  *eenek(o}e rather (cf ammcas) 
than ents, and it may be more fruitful wo compare 
QAwes with jwalxes. Since Chantraine repeatedly 
quotes the equation peipat: Skt. marptis-, Avest. 
maifwite-, i should be pointed out that the latter is a 
different word: martipata-; OPers, marste- could have 
been wed. 

Part'ii (pp. 91-96: Vocabulaire de la chasse) is an 
excellent piece of research in the semantic field of 
inunting, Chantraine shows bow the group of dpa 
dynes ayes dypetw, ete., cepresing the notion of 
‘seizure, catch’ was influenced by derivatives and 
compouncs of aypor, and had to compete with the 
family of Grp thipa Gypam, etc., both beme doomed to 
give Way to nenyypérys xerypac corny (et) dm, ete, which 
live even today, Here again, Chantrainc is at his 
bet when he analyses, with great sensitivity, the 
nuamees, sometimes very clause. thai dlfferciitiaie 
these various terms, and illuminates ther interactions. 
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He i lew telisble when be ventures-inio linguistic 
pectintory. Cine case will show this; The words 
corypenps (Mycen. Aunaketa-) sbi Lie St ,are derived 
by by Wackernage! UA lcinte Schirifteny, | ii, 995) and Frankel 
(Mont, agen, i. 39. £) from ce), by Meili (BSL 24, 
ig22, 84 £) from fpdonai. Chantraine COnIpromises 
(pot): cergpérpy must come from jy- but Kuriyyos 
from dv. ‘The new Mycenacan evihence settles the 
question in fivour of dye. Myc. keeutgeid- io of the 
same type aa the now famous dadpetd-. Now the 
lutter can only represent a pre-Mycen. conmaction 
from “doo-de-ld, since a “idoAdgend- would still 
persist i Mycenacan as “/iwe-dgetf-, with hiatus, a 
w dhown by Aetow-eke = etave-(Hjeyer, ete. (cl 
Documents, 38). Tt would alo have been useful to 
discuss xevartds (cf Engl. irad) antl smpaeta;z, see 
Latte, Glotta 39,1972, 36 £; Sommers full. discussion 
¢ Acschyhas’ djidepiyeras, ‘“erme difficile’, and 
af ric, bt "Aut Zahlwort’, i951, 10 £, 12!) hes 
escaped the author. The existence of -dyéra; from 
dy made possible the creation of tyeane (with ef), 
and even yyaweir. sce Bolelli, ASNS Pine 22, 1953. 6 
with references. (I) is now also posible to write a 
more satisfactory account of the suceesive types 
-ayenys, yy de, =nanrdc, as 1 hope to show elsewhere. 
‘The comparatiat and general linguist will thus take 
exceplinn bo moch of what Chantraine says; it is alo 
i this field that bis familiarity with modern work 
shows some gaps. But as a guide through the history 
of Greek: he unrivalled, The uhree chapters, 
though only foosely connected, are animated by the 
samc penetrating historical understaniing, and 
cffectively prove Chantraine’s muin, thesis (p- 20): 
‘Roire les multiples aspects du vocabulaire grec, 
erat laxpect intelicctuel qu'il faut metire en lumutre, 
wil *accorde avec limporiance de la langue 
cl a de Ba linérature greeqpurs dane Uhisntwire de lo 
culture, et que c’ést par la qu'il exerce sur les lnngues 
de l'Europe une influence encore semble aujourdhut’. 
The book has a full index. 
Omwatp Szeumeiny, 


Wrataoucn [J.) Poetic, Scientific and Other 
Forms Discourse. A rw approach to 
Greek and Latin literature: [Sather Classical 
Lectures, o9:] Berkeley and Law Angelis: 
University of California Press, 1996, (Lonsdon: 
Cambridge University Pres.) Pp. xi + o85- 

31. Ge. 

The book is in farge part a commentary on tho 
author's earher work entitled Language, a well aa 
record of much at his personal history and muuny of bis 
epHnaciTes on widely diverging subjects. Sinée expan- 
giveness is Of its cxence, it would) be idle Rares a 
summary. Its characteristic: theme fs the introduction 
of ‘quantification’ into the study of language and! 
literature, for, in Whatmough’s view, the now 
techniques of mathemutical linguistics provide a link 
between the older farrrte of literary study and thie 
now #0 inmportant scienees of mumber ane! meaiure- 
ment, Lo this way.a new and genuine humanbm 





dearner eave reading ancl atill ore reading, 
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might be built up, he hopes, to replace tho 
which he here examines and finds wanting. 

Whatmiough seems very conscious that he iy an 
Inkivator, antl perhaps it ie for that reason that he 
tries to shock the reader by strong language shout 
scholars and scholarship, present and. past, and by 
rather high-pitched statements of hia hopes for the 
fiture. Dy appears that cybernetics will explain how 
pociry and prose come to be written, Uiat mechanical 
devices could write our sormets, and produce the 

‘inevitable’ word so much admired by cartier 
generations of critics; that statistical methods will, 
Alike all preceding form of criticism, lead. to 
objective solutions of oll the linguistic and literary 
problema that desrrve to be raised; and even (ci 
merlin!) that electronics may one day replace language 
by @ normlinguistic form of symbolism. Similarly, 

though ane may well sympathise with many of his 
Jissati¢faction, hisswerping attacks on the scholarship 
of the past imply some inabiliry to distinguish friend 
Bom fie. It is not troe that all “pore” scholarship ts 
settee celticiain aie ‘idle antl. vapid’. On scaiite -of 
these probleme Whatmough hiemasel! makes brusque 
PrOMOUNCeMenLs, Tot derived, in ts worth noting, 

from statistics; thinking, for example, that the ‘Tonic 
redaction’ of Homer & ‘comparable’ to modern 
English renderings of Chaucer, and that the reader 
of Plato will -be helped by hearing that ‘Plato: said 
what he meant and meant what he sd’. He 
attacks trorliters, though they are usunlly all too 
corscious of their shertcomitme; ther attempts are 
sail to be net only inadequate but tnitleading and 
‘disabling’; translation itecif ts ‘impesible', though 
one day (strangely coough) ‘a translating machine’ 

tay achieve this impesihiliry. As to commentary 
amd criticiam, what they con be at their wort we_all 
know: but even at their beat they are, in Whatmough’s 
view, inevitably ‘distorting’. Again, classical texts 
have admittedly been on oocmion over-emended 
because of an imistence on linguistic uniformity) but 
it is seareely justifiable to speak of ‘our modern 
corrupted texts’, and to denounce the behaviour of 
their editors as ‘onminal’, (ine suspects that 
machines—sinee such is their mature—may. allow 
even les scope for ‘anomaly’ than the anialopists 
condemned by Whatmnough, Emendation, cx- 
planation, translanon, and the direct method ako, 
are all taboo, There is nothing left for teacher and 
[ri this 
wiy Whatmoogh ‘reads’ Catnflis with a class of 
near-bexinners in Latin; itis to be hoped that there 
gore poor wher in the background surreptitiously 
teaching the pupae ly Iranslation und explanation 
the bores of the lanwunge. 

Though the mathematics! techniques seen to 
require that any literary structure oust be broken up 
into discrete units; Wharmough laudably insist that 
the ‘pre-enablished pattem’ m the mportant thing, 
eo) that a work of literature should be “taken. at a 
whole, uot anatomically disected of interpreted 
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piecemeal’, Very welcome ako ia his declarating 
that ‘brains are better than Arher’—better therefnre, 
one may infer, than perforated cards, But can one 
be quite sore that be does oot mean brains of phe 
electronic variety? The doubt is symptomatic of the 
reaction that thi book is likely to provoke even in the 
most sympathetic reader. 
Jj: Tare. 


Tasscionre (D.) Die Septuaginia und das 
Nene Testament... Srilsiudien [Acta frostiticti 
Atheniersia Repni Sueciac, series in 2, IV} 
Lund: Gleerup, 1956. Pp. 195. Sw. Kr, aa 

The author holds that the wording of the N.T- iw 
Jorgely determined by the adoption of Sepruagini 
phraseology, The Sapeagint (LE) was produced 
bry sid for Greek-speaking Jews os-a subsiirute for 
the Hebrew orginal: being painstakingly modelled 
upon it, its language i not properly described as trac 
Koint Greek. The A.7. writers adopted. it in order 
to impart to their writings that aura of sanctity 
which the LY had actuired through being used in 
the. synagogues The author m consequence ig 
disinclined to trace mn-Greek turns of plage in the 
N.T..t0 woy hypothetical Aramaic (or passe! 
Hebrew) originals or to “Semitic halstts of though 
on the part of the’ writers; reference to ihe LXX is lite 
pusse-Porton?; al any rate ino the present pa t 

The vali: of these tenets depends ice heii 
applicability to detail; hener the bulk of T."s work 
(of which, so far, 1 have summarised the /inleitung) 
quite properly commits of comments on individual 
passages. Detailed indexes enable anyonr interested 
quickly lo ascertain whether he may expert to find 
help in dealing with any particular pe On 
litygustic question. My impression 1 t that this help 
will prove solid in some instances and slender in 
other. | subjoiti seme instance of ether kno. 

The addition, wo the main verb, of an abundant 
"he went" of ‘come" (ttopenbety, EMflaw) is 6 charee- 
teristic Semithm, bt ix frequent m the Gospels, 
where one will besnate to trace Ww to Aramaic 
originals on considering ACY prototypes at close as 
those quoted by “T. {p 48); eg. Er. Mail. ii. 23 
(Joseph) tiie xetgieyoes siz. - Natapé ond 
Gen. xno (Abram) éMior xergucnerr spd rije diy 
nye Mayfly, or Matt. xv. 25 (the Canaanaron woman) 
iMotea nporedny adr and Ger. xlii, 6 (Joseph's 
brethers) (Mies... cpomwinyour atti, Admittedly 
there are mony NT. instances without parzillels as 
close as these in the LAY, burt this kind of phrase is 
in any case so frequent with the LAN that it could 
ently be transierred to amy auitable qomtext. 

Thr interpretation of an impottant passage is 
helped by another observation of TL |p. 65): “The 
benedichon, intake vi. 20, of the trmyol, over against 
areal TO armies in Afatt. v4, lige given rie to 
much speculution Accerdine to T., the difference 
it purely verbal, He cannot indeed quote an exact 
paraliel from the £ACN, hut he docs show that the 
closely similar torerrds TH oretars In Ps, XxXxill. 19 
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is equivalent with mere rane in oe. Ps. xvii. 28 
and that the dutive 17 wapdiy b often added to 
adjectwes like rensuvoc, apailr, Gros, ete. without 
affecting the pense. 

The menning of the particle defpo is clarified by 
Ti, 1Or, =aceeeh in good literary Greek it is often 
used without locative implication "{came) 
hither’: ‘with Micieoatise anc subjunctives it is 


‘often -no-more than a hortative exclamation” (Gow on 


Theoer, vii. yo; (ff Eur. Ba. 941) and this frequently 
hokls good of Biblical Greek too. In Aste vii. g, 
however, detpe alt nye pie fe Gn ane desu lara 
samalarty ihie, 44) it actually means ‘go"—and not 
‘come’, 9 wis usually wanslated. ‘This is entirely 
un-Greek anil, os T. shows, a LYN featere cue fo 
the pedantic rendering of a Hebrew invperative ‘gel 
which served aa a general, hortatery particle 

Somctinied, To am afraid. T."* aeliliction to one 
principle of explanation seems to make him reject, 
on its behalf, what is plausible ar even established, 
Eg. where Jesiv, according to Afat. xxiii. 26, 
exhorty the Muarisers ‘first to cleanse ¢he inside of the 
cup’, wofdpetor rd prvoc. Lake a gr his td drdrra 
dore @Anquettry. Wellhawen taced whe variant 
to Aramaic dtkar mistaken for colo (indlistin- 
gubhable in writing) amd dhis brllian: conjecture 
‘has wurvived criticam” (M. Elack, way Ancor 
approach...) 1946.2) Tis unlikely to eucceed in 
has atten (P35) to daplace it by suggesting thar 
Luke chose (o imitate Pre. xv, 27a—which is quite 
differert 

Turning to deme specifically lingulstie points in 
which readers of thie journal-may be interested, they 
will presumably agree with T. (p. 47) thar the 
excomive use, eapecially by Luke, of coninigiatior per 
flrastica (type de didtiowow) is not properly d | 
with G. Bjorck, as a feature of “Greck popular nat 
fative’; ft oot be related, in some way, to Semitic 
wage, even though this construction is occasionally 
fuund in Greek literature. Ty, «hows from many 
examples that its frequent time by the LVY could 
common i application ta ALT. writers: No 
ane llr intonce, however, of direct imitation is 
quoted, and wher the edd combination fe for 
(Math xix ov, Mark 22) by held (p..47) to have 
been chosen because of the ‘solemn ‘smundl" @encrally 





imparted to this: constructian by. the AX, one 


hevitates to accept ihis explanation a final; and thi 
all the more ap, aimee there ff pct one instance: af 
he fer in the (ICN, even though fro *T own! occurs 
about sixty times In cases like this, 'T.'s ‘principle 
that «me has jo reckon, foremost, with the influence 
of the EXX" |p. $5) Trudi not exchide the considera. 
tion Of dliepmatives 

Among these we aught oot to rule out the reflection 
of a: live usage tinging the alien Greek with touches 
a ihe vernacular, Semitic idiom. ‘The use of the 
Pprepeciion 7 i 9 can in point, TT. (pp. 55-98) 
Litt ouch that i instructive ent it; eg. when be 
shows, with copious quotations Iram the £YX, that 


nmoloeven an tolated occurreice in Nenophor 
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(Hie, i. 06) establishes the Greek pedigree af the 
construction edgpalreycn de in Acts vii, 40 or that the 
instrume|ental de payaipy (Ente xxii. 4g, ete.) is 
rence of the same phrase in A few papyr, When 
T. goes on to trace the origin of outstanding Chiritian 
formulae like dv Oed, 2 Noord, & sretjerte to similar 
expressions in the LYX which fas he assumes) hac 
acquired ‘hieratic dignity’ in the worship of the 
synagogue, he is almost imperceptibly putting a live 
usage in the place of the linerary imitation of a 
scriptural model. Finally, when Paul (I Cer. ww. 21) 
aike whether he is to come to Cormth Zr ddfidep . . - 7 
dy dying ard. we actually meet with an expression 
which, though paralleled in the LYN, nome the less 
ii live, aemitising speech rather than quotation. .or 
immitiatrerni. 

In some instances ‘T. strengthens the case for the 
dependence of the W.7. upon the LYX by pointing 
to matetial analogies In addition to verbal ones— 
without however mentioning the precarious question 
af ‘typological interdependence’. Finally he touches 
on the great and controversial topies of dtc, dlweasens 
and “San of Man’; but space forbids entering inte 
further detail, Is will be seen that T. deals with 
important problem: and will not be consulted without 
gain. A moderate amount of misprints anc of slips 
in German spelling, grammar and style are unlikely 
to cate serious trouble (p. 75, line 3 bott. read 
440,93 for 400,43). 

G, Zostz. 


Auanr (W. F,) and Grameen (F. W.) A Greek- 


other Early Christian Literature. A. trans- 


lution and adaptation of Walter Bauer's 
Grinchiseh-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schrif- 
ten des Neven “Testaments und der cbrigen 
urchristlichen Literatur.. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Pres, 1057- Pp. xxxvii+g00.  1057- 
Bauer’s Werierkiwh has, in its-successive ecitions, 
for a long time been an indisperable tool of thie 
theologian; many ‘Hellenists’, no doubt, have hikes 
wise long since realised ite value for their studies. 
The prescit tanlation is bound to attract the 
attention of even wider circles, and deservedly so; for, 
to say it at once, this is a highly successful repraduc- 
tion of the original; moreover, & mumber of arlditional 
features give ita valuc of its own, even beside the new, 
fifth elitian of the German ‘Bauer which % im course 
of publication, 1 
Bauer's work appeared fine, in 194-3, mu the 
‘secomd’ edition of E. Preuschen’s Hondwérterfuck: in 
fact, hough, it wai a new work which fully deserved 
to appear under his name, Its distinguishing feature 
is the presentation of each word, with ever-increasing 
fullness, within the context of post-classical ("Rome") 
Greek and with the indication of relevant literature. 
unbelievable range of texts, concentrating expecially 
‘upon such authors: amd collection: of imoriptions 
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plete’ (some of them not even drawn upon for L-S-J), 
Nor has he been content merely to quote loc or to 
supply ready-made renderings; his careful attention 
and scholarly conscientiousness stand out, time and 
suitable parallels, and helpful comment. Thus he 
hos produced a valuable, amd indeed unique, 
lexieon of Koiné-Greek. The nature of his task, 
To appear in B.'s Wortrinch,.a Groek word has to 
occur, at least once, in the 4.7, or in the: *iibrigen 
wrehrittlichen Literate”: Le. the writings traditionally 
gathered under the heading ‘Apostolic Fathers’ 
(such as e.g. Barnahas, Hermas, Didache, Ignatius) of 
apoctyphal Logia and Gospels, Secondly, B.'s 
intercet cenires upon the particular connotations) 
which -his words convey in the archristfiche Literatur. 
Hence the rarige of meaning illustrated is, in many 
instances, severely narrowed ; at can be seen especially 
in. the treatment of words of outstanding theological 
import, such 2s dyamio, uipemz, duaptia, Adyor. 
Within these limits, B."s work gives information 
which no other lexicon supplies and which any student 
whose interest in matters Greek is not bounded by 
the date-line 998 #.c. will neglect to his cost. 
A detailed discussion of the original work may be 
faind in Geomon, 1958. ‘The presetit translation 
‘constitutes a gift to the Englah-speaking world of 
the Lutheran. Church-Missouri Synod’, which nobly 
marked its centenary by deciding pon this worthy 
project and providing for ity execution. The result 
is a fine volume on good paper, printed with wonder- 
ful accuracy and clarity; for, while im the yarious 
German editions the printed page witness (oO the 
striving after econamy, the Americans have becn able 


‘fo be generous and thus, by ample use of spacing and 


alinea, to outshine their model. The translation 
achievement ii may seem niggardly [and yet may be 
wieful) to point out that, in German idiom, ‘sangere 
Ptolemacrant’ indicates the ‘later’, and “dldre’ the 
The eceitore have not confined themselves to the 
tuk of conscientious reproduction but have intro- 
duced a comiderable number of adilitions sid altera- 
tiors, almost all of them, in my view, Mmprovement. 
They have included a translation of Baucr’s £in- 
wesed in-all but the first German edition. Here it. 
given in a revised aml enlarged form, the origin: 
of which has indeed been published separately before 
fin Sweden) but is hard to come by, “This fired 
fin contain 4 moit imeructive summary of B.'s views 
concerning the Koiné in general and Nl7. Greek in 
particular, with copious illustratiow. In the boaly 
of the work ama!) adjustments have been made 
paosim and mock recent literature—not always of 
outstanding value—has been added (ft venture to 
observe that a number of articles could have gained 
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from reference to rey book onthe Text of the Epistles). 
Chisel Soibaeeet we Kealics Sots: Yai. ee 
the welcome information (xo. dulfo) that 


may be due to a mere misprint in the 4.V. (at for 
pet). 
a list, ‘represeniative though not exhaustive’, of 
‘words in the treatment of which more or bes signi- 
ficant adaptations or additions’ have been introduced. 
Moat of these are, In my view; indubitable i improve- 
ments; ¢-g. wher #2, dyoorke it is argued that im the 
impressive passage Fp, Je. 21,15 £, thit word is 
synonymous with gulée, of when the weakened 
meaning ‘together’ of dpottvmadér is stated to be “at 
least possible” in some passages, or when it ts recorded 
that, according o C D, Buck, the Greek yg 
pardAlys is not an “Italic” (sie: the tramlation ‘Latin’ 
B muleading) loanword, but itself the model of Lat. 
ferme. Lack of space prevents me from specifying 
the ressons for my hesitariom regarding the altera- 
tions Jv, diapdopus (allegedly meaning ‘to adopt’), 
dreiQéor and qwyyperrizouct. 

Finally, the American eclitors have mchoied some 
words. not food in Bauer, partly from the fragments 
of Papias, ethers from the app. crit..of the V.7., and 


a few from modem conjecture {liere Cobet's com- 


jectura palimaris HAEIONA for ITAETONA in Ea. 
Hebr. 01.4 deserved a place; for falrw, descned by 
T. C. Skeat in Es, Mat, 6.8,-P. Katz, 775 1954, 207, 
ought to be quoted; for iterate sox H. Doerrie in 
Nachr. Gittiag. Ges., 1955, and 2NTW, 1955). 

GG. ZUNTE 


Moon (2. E.) Mycenaean civilization, publica- 
tions since 1935 | Lostitute of Classical Studic, 
Bulletin Supplement No. 3). Landon: Institute 
uf Classical Studies, rggz, Pp.-xvi--77. | par 

Librarians are among the weawig back-room boys 

(and girls) of the learned world; most of us do not 

notioe ther efictent lubrication of our own work until 

for a care moment it faile antl we stumble with a 

laugh over, ov, on entry in an auihor-cataliguc 

under the name Gewromer, A, B. Yet we owe 
them always much thanks, and not least to those 
searcher’s labour in some of its darkest hours, The 





bibliography under ceview ats books and articles: 


concerning Mycenaean civilisation published . be- 
tween January 1996 and June to56.. bt wae under- 
taken i part requirement for the Univerauy of 
Londen Diplomas in Librarianship. Mycenaran 
language and: epigraphy are excluded, since they arc 
covered by other bibliographies (io which we are 
directed). Full coverage of Minoan civilisation is 
noel attempted, but much L.M_ material is inclided 
in so far as it bears on Minoan relation: with the 
Mycenaean mainiand The fliterarure in -most 
European langonges has been combed; and it would 
tk Beasme n teviewer ignoeant of Tarkkh und 
Riwsien to complain of their omission, 

The mam part of the work i the alphabetical 


current yet enigmatic phrase ‘to strain ata gnat" 
Fmally, the bref Timsfators’ Preface contains. 


5! 
author list, in which the works of cach writer are 
numbered serially, here follows a subject list jin 
two sections, one under general headings (e.g. 
General Works, Religiv, Potters), the other - topo- 
graphical. In these the individual works are quoted 
by the author and serial momber from the. main 
list. “The teain test of the work must be in the 
author list; ancl it stamisup very well “This reviewer 
has not been: ble to think of aie jtomne thavought to 
be there and are wot; bur he Aas found some he was 
previously unaware of The subject list i in effect 
an index tw the main lit, In it the Myecemean 
¢pecialiat will find imperfections here and there: e.g. 
es book on Mycenacan. pomery from the Levant 
occurs under Aga Miner but not under Cypne. of 
Eeept or Syria-and Palestine. However, the index toa 


book never it a substitute for the book itll Had 
Miss Moon read all the works she lpm. . .. The 
comment would be blatantly unjust: we cannot 


expect someone ta reaud books for uy as well ay tell 
ud what to read. This bibliography will surely 
prove very useful, both to tho who are launching 
into thie field of atudy and to these who have kept 
but Incomplete motes of chapter and verse in the 
paat twenty years’ browsing. The layout is clear 
and easy on the cye;.and clerical errors in the repro- 
duction are few.. By way of o posecript attention 
may be drawn vo the eniry “WACE 3, St. George 
the Vampire, Antiqnfy go, t996, 146-2, 2 figs. 
(A Mycenarcan temetery at Kusatraki, Argolis]’, If 
anyone follows up this relerence im hope of archaco- 
logical enlightenment he will at Jeast be rewarded 
by a good story. 
F. H. Srimeincs, 


Fonanvee (J.) Greece before Homer, Anricn! 
chronology and orythology. London: Max 
Parrish, 1956. Pp. 176, with & plates and 
text figure. 18s, Gal. 

The new book by Sir John Fordyke is a whole 
somely sceptical and astringent account of some very 
unreliable and slippery material, and his Opeecnibey 
words are that "che conjecture of Herotlotus that 
Homer lived oot more than four hundred yeors 
before his own time, that isto aay in the fact half of 
the ninth eeniury oc, it likely wo be of near the 
truth asany'’. He agress abe that the remingcences 
of the Bronze Age preserved in these pocme can 
hors have been invented by Homer. “He most 
have reproduced them from carlicr poems which 
were ene With the ovens that they 
described. ...." “In the Hesiodic and Cyclic poet 
reverency is gis Way to insincerity.-.. ." The 


sweet voces] Heaalic Muses have ba feet ionic] 


their patronage from the historical content of poctry 
to its artistic form. “The second chapter ideale with 
the Greck chronographers begmmime with Eratw- 
themes, the learned librarian of Alexandria. “His 
colleagues called him Pertathios, for obvious reasats, 
athicte was not expected to be first in any single 


12 


event.’ His date for the fall of Troy was 183 a.c 
In the main hit early Greek chronology seems to 
Have largely depended on the [ist of the Spartan 
kings: Onan 91 Forsdyke gives a yeeful correlation 
of Herodots's list with that given by Pausanias and 
liter authors, ancl day p.9q he giver Eratoathenes’ 
repnal yours of the Agid kings os preserved by Samt 
Jerome: 

Chapter 3 (Public Instruction’) opens with a list 
of ancient forgenes preserved m the Tempile of 
Arbena at Lindes, quotes the mames of twenty-aeven 
iuceesiye priests of Poseidon Isthming a} Huliear- 
nase, pod ‘include: a tranation of the Panan 
marble and Castoc’s list of the Athentan kings. I 
am not quite cennin whether the words ‘Minoan 
drainage system’ an p. 5d are to be raken in the 
Hiteral seman or are @ misprin! for “Minvan drainage 
sysirm'. 

The next chapter ("History and Romance’) con 
tains a correlarion of (iesias's let of Assyrian kings 
with somo: of the more important events in Mcso- 
potamian histery, demonstrating how alight are the 
historical foundations of the former. ‘The author 
discusses hricfly the raid on Egypt of ‘the Peoples of 
the Sea‘ and possible references to Athucans in the 
Hittite archives, but does not mention Ventris’s 
deciphermemt of Linear Script B [perhaps because 
he considers this question to be «rill sud jute), 
‘Mythical Asiatic” has a fairy-tale fascination which 
Tam quite amable to judge dispasjonately. T quote 
some exciting pewages: “The Chimarra was never 
located ia Greece: she lived andl died in Anatolia, 
Gll-bearing or volcamte tegions where carth-fhres 
exited, ....' “Names were regarded as identical if 
they resenibled each other at all in spun; thus the 
Egyptian Tirhaka appears in Greek as Erearches. . , .” 
‘But Tithones is a more subttantial figure than many 
characters of the herate legends, since the resemblance 
of ha name vo that of the principal god of Nubta, 
Didon or Dedun, con hardly be accidental... ." 
"2. ‘The custom decribed by Friar Willlam and 
Herodotus may also be-axanmed for many tribes 
among the prehistoric nomads of the Russian 
Steppes, and if some were Momgols, a 5 Likely, the 
beurdios faces of the men would give additional 
support to the idéa of an wermy of women, oo." 
~ Chapter’6 deals briefly buradequately: with the 
additional characters and inciflents added to the 
Homenc legends ty Hesiod and the: Cyelic 


| press, 
‘The mane af Iphioenecia’, writes Forulyke, “was 


equally appropriate to o princess of mighty birth, as 


indeed «were these of Agamemmon's Homenc. 
daughters, so much a that ope may reasonably: 


doubt their reality.’ “Chryathemis, Luodice, and 
fphiarasa celebrate the thre prerogatives of 


Wealth, Jurisdiction and Dominion that belonged 


particularly vo the lords of golden Mycenae and the 
aceptre af Pelops.” Here 1 think the author doe not 
nllow for the facet that Greek names unally mean 
something ani we should net regard wuch meanings 
as neocsarily explaining their origin, Philip of 


elaqjuent text by Matz giving a om 
‘survey of Aegean prehistory to the tinte of the Dorian 
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Maredan derived lik name from an-ancestor, and 
was not so called because he had fine cavalry and 
had won the hore race at Olympia, nor did Eleu- 
thetios Venizelos derive his Christian nome from 
the fact that he was a great liberal anda champran of 
Cretan freedot. | | 

Chapter 7 deals with the effons of the annalists 
such as Cadmnas, Acousilacs (a curious <ampromise 
herweet the Hellenic and Latin methods of spelling 
that name) and Mecatarus to produce a prose history 
from the old epic lewencs. ; 

‘Fiction and Fact" discusses the Later additions w 
the epic storie made by dramatits and by writers 
like Dictye Cretensis and Dares Phrvgms. _ 

The probable percentage of truth to fiction —is 
Hiuetrated by parallels with the Song of Roland anc the 
Nikelungentird.... ‘The use of legendary statements 
for histofical interpretations of material records isa 
reversal of proper procedure. It is not far removed 
frevi the ancient practice of constructing. archaco- 
logical documents to. fit the legends and reproduces 
the credulity without the piety of the Lindian and 
Theban: pricsta.’ 

An uppendix give’ the names with dates of all 
Greek authors mentioned in the text 

R. W. Hutcrryeon. 


Matz (F.) Kreta, Mykene, Troja. Dic 
mineiseche wid die homeriache Welt. Stuttgart: 
Guitav Kilpper Verlag, 1056. Pp. 261, with 
114 plate. DM a4.50.. 

This fine picture book has excellent large photo 
Uluitrations (references for the illustrations aml « 
short bibliagraphy, but no note), together with an 
comprehensive: 


invasion. There are good accounts of Troy (Part I) 
and of the Gretan Palaces (Part 111), with a supers 
air view, taken by the Greek Air Force, of the Palace 
of Mines at Keossos. Page gy: The “Olpresse’ here. 
presumably refers to the “Room of the Olive Pres’, 
as it wat-at firet ralled: but the ‘preses’ were later 
recognised to be atene drain-heads (PM 1, 978). 
Pages 45,50: M. suggests that the early Hypogzeum 
ond the Tater Lustral Basms ar Knossos may have: 
been-connected with asnake quit, Page 6, ph. 6o-t: 
The fhience statuettes from the Temple Repositories 
M. regards as priestesses, net goddesrs, on a theory 
that true cult images did not appear in Grete ull 
after the Greek conquest in the fiftecnth century ®.c, 
Pave 90 f: Moaccepte the Linear B script at Greek, 
and thinks it was evalyed on the mainland. In bis 
account he makes full use of the contents of the tablets 
as deciphered. Page 75: M: auggess thar the 
‘winnowing-fans’ of the Harvester Vase arc really 
sticks for beating down olives. 

The book ends (Part TV) with a good survey of the 
Mocenaran Age incorporating the published results. 
of the latest excavations at Mycenae and Pylos. 
Page poi: Note that Blegen (Meperar xxiii (1954), 
198 £) hes now identified.« tholes tomb near Pyles 
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that ix probably older than the one at Knossos to 
which M. refers. Page 122: In Crete andl Thesealy at 
least tholos iewwhs continue to be used and built into 
the Early Tron Awe. Page oo: T. 98, 99 should 
be 48, 40. | 

Mi, S&S. F. Hoop. 


Wuwers (BR. fF.) Aristocratic society in ancient 
(Crete. London: Routledge & Kogan Paul, 
1053. Pp. xe}a8o, 28 

In this work Mr. Willetts deals with the social 
and: politica) organisation. of an land whieh is 
suprthing af a backwater in Greek historical studies. 

The kernel! of the book # a atudy of the structure of 

Dorian Cretan ¢ociety. involving the unibal organiza- 

tion and the classes into which the population was 

divided (free, aofefein, serG, slaves), the citizen 

Orfaliications compriing the agela, /vtoieta and 

ondreion. atv! the family, with particular reference to 

matters. af property and iis transmission (involving 3 

dismusioan of adoption, heireses and kindred sub- 

jects). The political organisation. of the Cretan 
city-states ly then examined, first in the epigraphical 
sources, then m the literary, amd finally in = com- 

parison of the two, ‘There are natorally comparisons 
with Spartan inuticutions, and 4 muomber of problems 
ace dealt with concerning the nature and powers of 
magistrates, council and assembly; the treatment 

being divided mto six. periods between the mid- 

seventh and first centoncs a,c Finally ant account 

is given of Cretan history down tw the Roman 
eccupation of 67 ec., which includrs a discussion of 
the Gretan Acimon, the diplomatic and military 
relations of the cites with each other and with outsde 
states, and the phenomena of mercenary service and 
piracy, especially characteristic of Hellenistic Crete, 

The evidence avallable lor atody bb often difficult 
of interpretation and madequate (cf the Malla 

InSCTIPLGH, 148), The type of document studied 

imposes a preoccupation with small details of social 

structure and Jezal practice which gives an impres- 
sion of scrappiness which ia not the fault of the auihor. 

It tantalising that so many. proilems of carly 

Crete are so far unresolved: the onganisation of the 

Minoan Cretans and their affinities iy social and 

poliical imstitutions with other societies; their 

relations with ihe users of Old Acharan Greck and 
the Linear B script at Knossos and elsewhere; the 
fmupact of the Donan and the goniitions they fone 

prevailing on their arrival, expecially important if, w 

a conquering minority, they cedluced the exiating 

population: to serfdom. How much of the pre- 

Dorian order remamed in later centuries? Then 

there ta the prolilem of archaic Grete and its relations 

with the Eat and with Greece, and the nature of ins 
contribution to Greek culiuré in the eighth and 
seventh centuries. All th  atill obscure, and the 
limitations on our knowledge of early Crete are 
apparent in Part Five of Mr, Willeti’s book, when 
he come to deal with "The Wider Context’ of Cretan 
alfwirs, It is natural to engage in conjecture when 


Ritlpeway. 
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knowledge is acaut, but conjecture should be clearly 
represented a5 auch, which is not always the case tn 
this book. CE (250): “Since the Minoan nrbanuation. 
of Crete hart been accomplished without the same 
degree of change in the tribal atructure of society ns 
had occurred in Bronze Age Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, the continuity:of Minoan tradition: implies the 
preservation of archaic fearures which were to rein 
sufficiently vital to influenee Cretan society as lt 
assumed the Hellenic form which followed upen the 
troubled | of transition from the Bronze to the 
Iron Age’ A bold assertion supported by authorities 
as diverse as Pendlebury, George Thomson andl 
lt is eqqually fair vo suggest that other 
aeertion on social and economic developments are a. 
little ton assured: eu. is it always true that the carly 
development of written law was dae to commerce 
fiob), or that an the Greck mainland the develop 
ment of democracy always ‘implied economic 
advance’ (149)? These may be trifling, but many 
assertions, especially on sociological theory, ane 
supported by references to fankly controversial 

works of other scholars, On the ether hand good 
seme and caution are shown in the examination of 
important peoblenss such ae the nature of “demo- 


‘cratic’ institutions in the Hellenstic period and the 


cuuses Of mercenary service ara piracy. Tn general 
the closer the author keep) to.2 discussion of his 
epigraphical sources in particular, the greater the 
impression given of careful jutlgment; and it is the 
Treatment of these sources and the parmtiking study 
of the chief authorities on them which constitute the 
value of this book. Ne attempt Is made to glow over 
obseurities ond diffeulties of interpretation A 
cliwer examination is pethaps needed of the value of 
the literary authoritics, especially of Plato's Cawy. 
In general this is a valuable contribution to an 
important subject. There seem to be few misprints 
of importance: in 294 is *huner-tribal” a misprint for 
‘inter-tribal’ or a rather odd rendering of fugvdme 
in Site 560,12 2 
R. J. Hoprer. 


Prntirrson (A.) Die griechischen Landechaften. 
Band ff, Teil 2: Der Nordwesten der ere- 
chischen Hatbinsel, Epirus une der Pinelos. 
Frankfiret am Main: Klostermann, i946. Pp. 
zqo, with folding map. DM. 28.5. 

The full-dvess description of the geography ia” 


Greece progrescs Philippson's work o, as ever, 


majestic. and the importance of Kursten’s contribu: 
tions becomes stil] more cvirtent, ‘Band’ [1 anen 
the west of mainiand Greeee, The present bart 
covering Epinu with the Pindus, b unfortuiately net 
tcenpiee m itelf The map bas numbers, not 
names: the key to them and to Kirsten’s system of 
references is atill eo come: and while K. bes dealt 
with the geegraphicel history of Epirus, the appen- 
dices touching that of tue Pindus are to follow Later. 
Philippsean’ i acquaintance with the mountam 
country ts wel) over sixty years old—be firs midway 
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between the War of Independence and the preent 
day! But the butnan geography of these parts, like 
the geology, has seen little change since then [prior 
at least to the recent commuriist reign of terror): 
some uncertain telephone connections between the 
villages, new strains of pack-animals, alittle penetra- 
tion of the valleys by motor roads, “The contrast P. 
draws between the wretches] Greek villages and the 
more civilised Vilaech ones docs nol now stem 50 
applicabie, Instead one remarks the paradox that 
villages on the stecp mountain aides, which are 
naturally poor and most out of the werld, often 
present the mowt handsome appearance; many 
emisrants from these ¢surient communities have 
returned home with hard-earned savings, and the 
steep slopes here (as in W. Arecarlia where the 
matiorct Gf Langadia are celebrated) evoke some- 
thing of a style of domestic architecture with livine- 
rooms on the upper floor. The contrast, however, 
berween the compact, upstanding villages of the 
limestone and the scattered hut<dwellongs of milder 
Ayech-lnnd like the Radovizi is atill a valid one and 
may reflect social orgatisation of long standing. 

An important anomaly of the geography of the 
mountain remon (though not of Actolia, where the 
folds Lie crosswise) & the asymuneiry of the north— 
south runing lomestone ridges. The east flanks ore 
generally bare and scored by deep ravines. but on 
the west side the limestone is cut away and crumbling 
fiysch-land, parcelled into shelves and litth: valleys, 
leaks down to the rivers: the top edge of the flysch, 
as P. observes, ie studded with springs and villages. 
This might have been worth enlarging upon. Tt 
ieemé to explain why so many villages are built en 
the alopes about the joo m, level in the mountain 
regions and why they tend to line the cast sile of the 
long walleys. It is equally reflected ‘in commumica- 
tiem in the Findus, where—even in movement 
across the country—the dominant direction is along 
valleys and crests; the pack-routes lead along the 
ftysehi shuchves emat of the givers, while on the opposite 
bank the traveller will often find no regular track 
below the mountain crest. P. himself traversed 
this country at the end of a late spring when the rivers 
were swollen with the melting of the snows. ‘Ceutee- 
quently he emphasiees the importance of the Turkish 
stone arched pack-bridges, which can only spam the 
rivers at narrows: “hier bestimmt also nicht der Weg 
die ‘Lage der Bricke somdern umgekehrt" But, 
while these bridges help to ensure regular communica- 
tion, they hare not dictated the routes, which must 
have existed before them and often lead by preference 
to these breader points where age-old expenence has 
pointed oot fords that can be ined at almeat any 
time of (he year; in fact the smull, steep side-torrents, 
which respond more rapidly to storms, are often 
wore obstacles to movement in the valleys. Pockets 
of habitation on the west banks would thus naturally 
leak actos the river. 

Penpe seat Sahay were extensive, and with his 

power of comprehension be took m all 
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that the eye could see, "There are occasional gaps in 
his knowledge: in ibe Pindus the lacerated north 


auilier of Tyinphrestos i distinguished by some 
stately: villages; a good route leads thence to the 


Nevropolis Pictich fivech-land which is by no means 


deserted’: ard the wreat discharge of water that he 
saw in the Achelous bed below the Tatarna bridge. 
certainly does not come (as popular belief haa it) 
from the Lake of loannina, but it tasy perhaps be 
Se ee ee ee eae eraaakh an 
basins (Pratinn, Meligusti, Sakuretsi-Perdikaki) up 
in the heart of Gavrove. The potato culture in the 
Nevropolis (which, like Lasithi, lies at an altitude of 
nearly 3,000. ft.) is probably subsequent oo -P.'s 
vail. Wine & pF here and there in the 
Achelous valley and Seen spleiti ditlion leepecislly 
from the arbutes). On the fauna P. is dzappoutting; 
is is ps worth remarking that foxes and wild 
cats may be scen, and pot only jackals but occasionally 
walves beard at night; boars are chusive, but their 
incursiom ‘are a signal for hunts conducted with 
hilarity and great danger ro the beaters from the un- 
discriminating discharge of firearms. — 

Kirsten’s sections on the geographical history of 
the Epirus are stimulating and original, They 
underline the necessity of knowing a country before 
studying its history. The concluding paragraph of 
K..'s first section (p. 240 f.) demonstrates adourably 
how history has been dominated by geography in 
the Epiras; and his remarks on the different types of 
villages (pp. 263 IL) bears on the problems of 
habitation through the ages. The Pindus presents a 
different range of problems, and evidence even for 
hasic assumptions is gencralty insufficient. With the 
pCECa ent C7 Ie See eee Philippson holds 

identifications—ol Mt. Thyames, for 
iatenei with Gavan; and of the Parachelos with 
the Nevropolis (plain of Mesenikola). But Eury- 
lochas would hardly have penetrated the limestone 
ridges of the Pindus; a detour in the Makrynoros 
seems quite sufficient, and the Agraioi evidently con- 
trolled this hili-country. In the second case, when 
Philip V complained of the Thesalian occupation of 
thee loahaeie unknown) Athamanian Parachelois, it 
is doubtful whether he can have had im mind thie little 
plain of Nevropolis, which directly overhangs 
Hestiacotis; lim natural lines of communication are 
norhward to the Thesalian plain and southward 
down the east hank of the Meedova. High moun- 
tain barriers ahicld if on the Athamanian side, and 
its possession must rather have been the concern of 
Parachtlois sumgesta @ riverain tone, Whereas the 
Nevropolia faa no river but is the cradle of an 
the well-known theory on which it depends, that to 
the ancients the. Achelous tn its upper course was not 
the main river (Aspropotames) lat the Megdova, 
But this ts very doubrfid.. Even if it were Jegitimate 
to declare—without regard to the sources of ther 
knowledge—thar the carly [onic geographer koew 
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the upper course of the main river as Inachus, it does 
not follow that the name Achelou was applied to a 
lemer arm. None of the tributaries of the Mornes 
has appropriated the name of the river, although 
above the Steno the main over bears the name 
have deviated from the huge trough and broad 
flood-bed which distinguish the Aspropotames from 
its: ibutaris. On the other hand, to outsiders the 
whole drainage system could be known aa the 
Achelous, 

The map illustrates. the authors* attempt to define 
the boundaries of the various peoples bere. The 
recognition of natural limits is realistic. But drawing 
known to the unknown, P. and K. have suffered the 
same difficulty that Woodhouse acknowledged with 
hit Eurytania, and have an inconveniently far-flung 
Agraia in the middle; and their boundary between 
the Agraloi and Atharmunes—assuming that these 
two peoples Were contiguows—cuts across: the one 
district that really seems a unity not-only in terms of 
geographical setting and modern habitation but also 
the Aspropotames which contains a regular metwork 
north to Horingovo-Kedra and Zclenitsa-Pravia) and 
accompanied by a chain of forty on the opposite 
hank as far south as Bryantsa-Triklinos, should 
represent a closely organised canton of Heliematic 
times. It cannot be Athamania, whose centres lay 
further north; and it is far from the knows habitat of 
the Agraioi, It seems best to fit with Aperantia 
(with the name perhaps even surviving in the village 
of Bryantza). In these primitive regions the ancient 
pattern ix barely legible. Advance can only come 
with a yet more intimate understanding of the 
modem pattern of occupation and the geographical 
framework. In its-application to ancient Greece, it 
is in setting the stage for such research, in posing the 
work under review i¢ of cutntanding importance. 

. j. M. Cook. 


| . 3]. Bonn: Ferd. Dimmler (for Geo- 
graphisehes Institat), 1996. Pp. 194. with 
10 plates and 15 text figure. DM, 8. 

This book by a well-known student of historical 
geography, a pupil and edllaborator of Alfred 
Philippson, has been probably written with the 
intent of teaching the historian of the Polis 2ome, or 
rather a great many, geographical facts, IT regret to 
sav that at feast oneancient historian: (whose interest 
m the Polit has almost become 4 hobby-home) is 
Unlike his teacher, Prof. Kirsten is mot a master of 





Kirsten ~ {E) Die 


ry | 7 eo oe 


style, and the book makes heavy going. ! 
these many forms of settlement which Kirsten 

istinguishes. Onhers before K, have foune out that 
Stadtstect (city-state) is not the ight translation for 
Polis, but an urban centre remains essential, snd 
that fact is practically lost in K."s jungle of definitions. 
His revealing assamption that Athers alone among 
all Poleis was 'a city in the sense of modern(([) 
developments’ showa that his jugehmgy with the 


‘yarious concepts of Siediumgsgeograpfus sometimes leatls 


to-mis-statemenis on history, or at least on what the 
historians usually tegand as histery, What is one 
to think of the description. of ‘the way from the Pols 
to the Cy’? “Die “Stadt " (wisely perhaps though 
none the less perturbingly put between toverterd 
commas) mitttcht durch dte Unterdrickung won Puleis, 
and this i said to be the mesaing of eynoccism, 
although there have been cities (as normally under- 
stood) not based on an act-of synoccem and, on the 
other hand, K. must himself actmit that the formula 
does not fit the synpeciem of Mantinca and the 
foundation of Mrgalopolis, There are other points 
af history 1 am inclined to doubt, bur wo be fair to 
the book and to a man who has done much for the 
historical geography of Greece, [ wish to emphasise 
that a good deal can be learnt from the book. 
While it chinfly deals with the forms of settlement, the 
rigs anil the distribution of the Polis in the Greek 
world, the fast chapter proceeds. sta the cities of 
summary of Mediterranean urbanisation in Mellen- 
istic and Reman times. The book open with a 
warm tribute to the memory of A. Philippson. by 
H.. Lehmann, and: @ full bibliography contributed 
Vierm: Ensenoerc. 


meridionale et de la Sicile dans J'antiquite, 
1957) Pp. xii+-$22, with G maps, Fr. 1,200, 

The thesis of this book (sat ed, 1ngt) is the two 
periods of contact between mainland Greece and the 
West: the first “heroic” one, ay recorded in epic and 
tater tradition, and the eccomd, the colonial getile- 
ment which began about the mid-cighth century, as 
recorted by ancient historians. While the evidence 
of archaeology was not neglected in the first edition 
‘(a separate volume contains full local hihkographics), 
the treatment of the sabject waa based primarily on. 
the literary evidence. But since 1941 excavation has 
gone ahead fast in Ituly and Sicily, and ths new 
edition wees the Latest available archaeological 
material, as well.as some of the earlier which & now 
brought into prominence by recent discoveries; the 
two important chapters 7 and 12, in particular, are 
virtually rewritien. Among much else, B. records 
the mew light ahed on Pithekoussai, Parthenope, 
Poscidionia. and the Sele sanctuary, Sirts, Sirines, 
Palinuns,. Moipe, Gela and Megara Hyblaia. 
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Thos, whether readers agrer: or not with the date 
sugested here for evente in the Mycenaean period 
and for some of the colonial settlements, he has 
succeed splendidly in what was evidently hia mam 
object: to produce. for studenis of ancicitt Greek 
colonization in this region. a comprtheniive and 
uptodate handbook, listing the ancient aaehoclifes 
on ihe subject (Introduction), the literary and 
archacelogical evidence for tach colony (Chs. 1-7, 
reinforced by the rqgt bibliography), and the 
literary aod archaeological cvidence—the Later now 
distinctly stromeer than in a9g;—lor the western 
Nostoi (Che 8-12), 1. H, Jereney, 





Witt (E.) Doriens et fToniems. Essai sur la 
valeur du critére cthnique appliqué a | ‘étude de 
"histoire et de la civilisation grecque [Publica- 
tions de le Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de 
Strasbourg, 192.) Paris: Société d'Edition 
"Les Belles Letires’, 1956. Pp. tog. Price not 
stated. 

What Dr. Will calls an exay is mainly 2 polemical 
tract, fused on serious research and directed generally 
against the ‘racist’ historians of Nazi Germany, in 
particular against the school of thought started over a 


century ago by a great classical scholar, Carl Onfried 


Miller, aod followed, somtimes almost uncon- 
sciously, by many others (mostly, but mol only im 
Germany) who regarded the Greek tiber of the 


Dorians, lonun and powibly Acoli as the: 


esential elements of Greuk history, ‘The mist sur- 
prising fact about this ‘school’ is that they identified 
Derian with Sparta ane Tonia with Athers. ‘This 
lb an obvidusly mistaken that it hardly needs to be 
contradicted. Dr. Will's passionate, tronical and 
penetrating essay, however, intreduce a wilt of 
frech air where dt it most needed. The posunges he 
quotes front some of the German writings of the 
“thirties and ‘forties are ead disclosures indeed of o 
prestitution of scholarship of which the outhors rust 
by now feel deeply ashamert W. exytr ripia 
aur. Se rheyce—to seme extent. [It was a good 
thing to shew what has been posible; but now tt 
will be best to tetall this sink into oblivion. Of how 
many svifte (books or particles) can it rey be 
maintained that (hey will last? It i4, at any rare 
more torportant (hat W.. has madi: it clear that is 
isn made by modern scholars of the ‘ethic’ founda- 
trons of Greek history, life and ari-were mot shared by 
the Greeks themeelees, not by Hermintus nor by 
Thucydides, “The example, c.g. of ethnic pride and 
prejudice amome same Of the tyrants, dissolve, when 
closely examined, into thin air The Peloponnessin 
school of sculpuare » Donan only m &) pate 
sense, Above all, the ideas eherished a ky: $e 
riders of Dorian discipline and lonian ‘indi 
Vidualism are simply wrong. Tt may be that on one 
or two oocasions Dr. Will's statemens arc loo swoop 
ing, but in the main ho w amply nght. 


Vr “TCHR L ‘RENDER 
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Wentser (H.) Sizilien und Athen, Dic Bepep- 
nung der attischon Macht mit den Westgriechen. 


Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer, 1956. Pp. 198. 
IDM. 12. 
This book, longer than might appear, for it i 


very closely printed, i a careful aud detailed amalyais 
of the relatiana berween Athens anil Sicily between 
about 478 and 15, together with related. problems 
such ss the poliucal developments in Sicily in the 
fifth century and the conflict between Kerkyra and 
Corinth in 495: 


"Es sollte versuch! werden, die verstreuten m- 
schrifilichen und jiterarschen fZougnisse uber dic 
Verbindungen Athens cu den Westgriechen i. 
einen politichen Zuammerihang gu stellen. 
Bei der schwierioon Lage des Materials ergaben 
sich von selbst grundsiteliche Fragen au der 
geselischaftiichen—und damit politischen—Struk- 
tur der westlichen Apoikien, zu den zwischen- 
stautlichen Beviehungen der kolonialen uml 
miuterlandachen Armtokratie, scliliesslich zu den 
imenent Voraussetzungen der Politik der filhrenden 
Manner Athens." 


' The study has its starting-point in an important 
judmment of Thucydides (ie, i 65.09 and vi, 14— 
two different jadgments in cffect ! see FATS bexi. 72); 
With the help of our other evidence the author will 
clarify the narrative of events in Sicily in i, iv 
and vi, a clarification necessary because Thucydicles, 
by his selfimpesed limituitions in: writing his History 
(i ait, 88 FE, oy. t-2, gL got), denied Kimmel the 
opportunity to. look closer at western Greece. 
Wentker’s explanation ia, shortly, a3 follows, The 
relations between tiother-city and eolony remained 
clese all over the Greek world at leant 1 the end 
af the fifth cenuiry, wortisturbed by commercial 
political interest; in the Dorian world to uneis- 
turbed by any thought of power-politice (except, in 
Sicily, by the Deinomenids).. This cloee relationship 
was centred in and was dependent on actual kinship 
between members of noble families, between, that 
is, those members who remained in the mother-ciry 
and those who settled in ihe colony, In the colonic 
these nokile families pemained 2s ‘original settlers’, 
owning the land which had at the been 
distributed among them, rigidly separate from. any 
demos that might in ceriain circumstances grow in 
sumbers, and ruling it, the nobility tel! consisting 
of heads of families (often of course rivals) with their 
fullowers who were farmers, yoyuipor, alan descendants 
of original families and no part of any demor. Every 
city in Sicily, Ionian as well as Dorian (as well as 
these af Italy closely associated, as Rhegion: and 
Lokroi} was, we are repentedly wold, culed by ft 
nobility throughout this period. even the ‘tyrants’ of 
Syracuse anc Akragas having, durimg their brief 
rule, secured the support of the nobles and their 
follawen and depended on that support (Hds. vii 
155-6). The story of Kerkyra, Epidamnes and 
Caminth in 495-99, illustrates the working of this 
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modu: yipogp—Kerkyra being the exeeption whieh 
proves the rule in so far as hier nobility had quarrelledd 
with Corinth, but ite and Corinth's relations with 
Epidamnos conform to it cloely; for commercial 
scholars, did not enter into the picture, nor any 
desire for power—the nobles of Corinth must sumply 
chastise. their naughty children of Kerkyri and 
help ‘their injured. grandchildren of Epidaminos. 
Indeed throughout the Greek world except Athens 
pewer-palities were not thought of till the end of 
the fifi century; it was Athens who disrupted 
Greek unity by her asertionof power alter 479, and 
the note of this in Thucydides is Themistokle:’ 
arguntent to Sparta when the city-wall had been 
sufficiently restored, Thuc. iong-7: which meang 
not just ‘Athens will be able, in counsel as im action, 
vo serve both her own interests and the common good 
of all Greece better if she is etrong and. self-reliant 
than if she ds weak and dependent on others for her 
defence", but ‘have done with your sralaims. wiycor, 
with Sparta as beneficent apoordry of obedient and 
ficmily cithes—we are all aut for power’ Ane! abe 
was scorn going to bo a democracy, with the demos 
in full control, the Athenian nobility having-hitherto 
wholly accepted "the ancient rule’, In spite of her 
success in both these ame, not pevhaps surprising in 
this old-fashioned workd, stue hacl her difficullies; in 
Sicily, for example, though she was carefial to sent 
aristocrate Uke Eurvmedon and Phaiax (who had 
lithe to da with the Athenian demos) as generals and 
ambassadors, yet they could mot succeed with the 
nobility whe ruled there, in Katane and Rhegion 
any more than in Syracuse or Gela. 

Unfortunately his general picture, so simple in its 
qutlines, ib not dupported by the evidence, The 
rxiled oobles of Epicamnos appeal tw Kerkyra, 
painting to the graves of their ancestors there—imn 
accord with the picture; Epidamnos appeals to 
Corimh, with «a Delphic ornclé in auppari, and 
Corinth accepts the duty to help—all according to 
‘ancient custom” (1:25.2-9, eth3) Bur yf is the 
dansy of Epadompos, which, having driven ou! the 
noble, succesfully appeals to Corinth; what te 
of kixship or sentiment had the Corinihian families, 
whee scions hard gone in the past to Kerkyra and 
theres to Epidamnos, with such people?) When 
Corinth plane aid for Epidamnos with new setilers, 
the proclaims that anyenc who withe: may join, and 
he will enjoy equal ahares for all lin property: and 
citizenship, and asks for aid from Megara, Epidammnens 
and others; how are family ties going to help? 
And she alse bears in mind the great power and 
wealth of Kerkyra (Thuc. L 25.4). Dr, Wentker 
does not disetss these difficulties: for; whereas the 
rest of us; when owe want to ryect the evidencr of 
ancient writers, say “this is evidently wrong [even 
Thucydides t4 not infallible), the truth i¢ obviously as 


fallows', he conterts himself, generally, with references: 


to the authorities Without a note that they do not 
support him, or else ignores them. For example, 
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Het. viiierg9 fi; Wentker makes much, of Gelan's 
descent from one. of the original setuers of Gela; 
be mactitions the belp given by Corinth ancl Kerkyra 
w the daughter-clty Syracuse in the struggle against 
Hippokrates: but he doca not draw attention to the 
fact that in the negotiations with Gelon in ity m0, 
word ia said of kinship except that of all Greeks, and 
Sparta and Athem are to the fore, mat Cormth, who 
plays na part, This is easily understonl, poovicted 
that we do mot put Greek fustory into the sirait- 
jacket of Dr. Wentker's theory. For him, i¢ is the 


family ties that are important—he thinks that 


Eurymedon may have been chosen as general in 
Sicily for this reason, for he was the son of Thoukles, 
who may have been related to the Chalkis family 


which, 00 year before, had sent A ‘Thoukles to 


found Naxos (Thi. visit). Not fora moment 
dees Thucydides suggest anything of thy kind— 
anything beyond natural links betwern Dorian 
and Dorian, loman ond fonian, and mother-city 
aml colony. Wher Syractee asked for help from 
the Peloponnese in 415, Corinth was naturally 
urgent with Sparta that it be given (Thue. vi, 
88.7-10}; bur there is no reason to suppose thitt 
this was the work of nobles anxious about their 
cousins in the west. Nor is Weniker more pet- 
suasive when his authority is Heredotos: his view that 
otily family relationships can explain. Athenuin and 
Erttrian help to Miletos in gag (Hit. ¥. 97, 99) B 
not exactly supported by the bisterian’s own cam- 
ment on ibe Athenian action (vy. 97-2),. The other 
thing that Wentker repeats often is the continued 
government by members of the noble families who 
first setthed in Sicily, «xpported: by their followers 
the gamorei, in every city ihere= demubyacia when used 
of ‘them, meam this kipd of govermnicnt: before 
Diokles in gr2 hitroduced the lot for the election of 
magitrates (Diod. xiii.gqt), “komute won. einer 
Demokratie im attiachen Siem Keine Rede sein’ 
in, 295). It is remarkable that he nowhere even 
refers to Thue. vii, 35-2 (qf. vbeo.g-4, viiiig5.6), 
not teh gh—3o. 

It is not that he has oot things of intercst to say, 
for exampic on the wording of dG #, 51, 92, and 
(relying.on dates fm Dindores) that after the defeat 
of Douketios in 446 the Syracuan oligarchy te- 
newed the expansionist policy of the Detnomenids 
agaimt beth Sikele and the Tonian cities; and that 
this: was checked in 499 by the Athenian allianes 
with Rhegion and Leontine, which he date: to thes 
, ‘became: af mo. other time would Perikles’ 
threat to Intervene have been effective’. Ple-adsds 
that pecbably Hermokrates was the leader of this 
policy—for the following odd reastm; that he must 
have been middle-aged in ge4 to have played so 
prominent a part in the conference at Gela, hut could 
have been a quite youthful leader in 446: just as 
Dionysios | was when he seized power; and agam 
the hint in Thucydices is ignored (+1, 99.5). 

lit must be added: that the book i extremely 
difficult to read; tw 143 pages of text there are ne 


fewer than 520 notes added at the end and printed 
In even smaller type, of all kincs—piain references 
(though be 1s semble enough not to: ¢schew references 
within hes text), acihitiom: and after-thouechits, 
rrunmients that belong entirely to his text, and a fiw 
Tervesiiniet How i one supposed to read this 
sentence {about Lampon) ?— 


‘Da dic Syminachicn nut Rhegien, Leantinoi, 
Katane tnd Naxos Vertrige mit Adelstaaten 
waren" wine! die sizilische Situation thee besonderc 
Probiematik besass (vel. p. fief), mag der in den 
Verhiltnissen des Westens kundige Mann in 
irgend cine Weise, vielleicht aly Geeandier™, 
vielleicht ale dpwoerps!, mitgewirkt haber," 


The last note i @ suggestion that perhaps  Lampoats 
carne ie in Lo weatoredd ech dor eae We need 

too in a detailed argumentsuch as we have in 
this hook some estimate of the value of the evidence 
of Diedorc: and Plutarch, Justin and Polyainos. 
And, on a different plane, there is no awareness 
apparent of the growing stparation during the fifth 





century of western Greeor from castern, that was. 


ultimately to be final. 

This & a book to be carefully read; but it takes a 

great cffort to fod the gold im it. 
A. W. Gower. 
wena oy (J, A. O.) Representative Government 
Greek and Roman History (Sather 
Classical Lectures, 20), Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: California University Pres, 1955. 
(London: Cambriige University Press.) Fp. 
vi+249. gos. 

This important book embeoclies the resulis of 
Laren modestly explains (Preface, y): “In: spite of 
the lengih of time devoted ta it, the stody is, in a 
sane, incomplete, My preliminary investigations 
have covered neither the Acme of Asia Minor nor the 
western provinctal assemblies as thoroughly as the 
leagues and federal states of Greece proper. The 
work in the one anes largely centres around Lycia; 
tn the other on Gaul. Nevertheless, I hope that no 
material which would alter the general picture to any 
extent haa been omitted,” Its, Indeed, an impressive 
pacer of work, ranging from carly Greeee through the 
Hellenistic period to the Late Roman Empire. It is 
intended for all interested in. representative mstin- 
tions, not merely for classical scholars. 

The scope of the book can be medicated by the 
chapter headings: [. The Problem. If. Barly Greck 
Tribal and Federal Staten, I], Representation in 
Grerk Permanent Alliances. IV, Adoption of Direct 
Government m Federal States. V. Introduction of 
Representative Government in Hellenistic Federal 
States, WI, Federal States and Comumanaltics in the 
Hellenistic Provinees of the Roman Empire, VI. 
Provincial Assemblies in the Western Provinces of the 
Roman Empire. VID The ‘Transformed Assem- 
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sentative principle seems to emerge most clearly 
in federal institution: of the Hellenistic and Roman 
ecg Easoen Wnreecot eas to say in general on 


federal organisations, symmmarchiass: and. ‘commonal- 
tums’ (Aotma). see Nate Get Oey earaecee et 





There a ne o-Mdogtbk, however, that the most con- 
troversial part of Larsen’s work lies in his quest for 
the we of tation in the city-itaics and 
federations of Greece before the reality of indepen 
dence had ‘altogether disappeared, ie. in the period 
covered by his Chapters II-V; @ mixed problem, 
ance representative institutions have to be conmderod 
in single steies, in federation: (such aa the Rorotian, 
Thesalian and Chalcidian Leagues), which have. 
first to be demonstrated to be such, anc in symumachies 


such as the Peloponnesian, Delian, Second Athenian 


and Hellen Leagues, Representative government 
in a single city-state, concerned with every aspect of 
public affairs, is a different matter from, federal 
institutions m a closely associated recional group, 
and un-2 symimachy such as the four mentioned above, 
where in each case there was ah amociation with one 
great Power, and the aims of the association were. 
limited. “Govermment’ means sonicthing different 
in cach case. Pediat apparent that Laren has 
made this clear, « when he claims that “an 
attenrpt will be made to show that these Leagues, 
while theoretically alliances of completely autonomous 
states tended to develop more and more a machinery 
of goveroment aml to establish control over the 
members’. ‘Control” there certainly was in varying 
. ‘government’ in Larsen’s same there was not. 
Whatever their arrangements for representation 
(proportionate or otherwise), they are hardly relevant 
to the problems of representative government im the 
true sense. “Therem they differ from the later 
Acharan League and from a classical Greek federation 
such as the Boeotian League (447-986 ac). 

There is then the question of the cityttate. Larsen 
asserts (66 ff): “Representative government, after its 
promising tart in early Gureece, received a setback in 
the fourth and third certuries.. Indtead, direct 

: mt with msremblies was adopted 
aiso in federa) states’, icc. in the Actolian, Arcadian 
and Achaean ‘Confederacies’ (in the Achacan 10 
e217 bc), The setback may indeed be apparent 
in comparison with the Bocotian League 447-306 8.6; 
it is lest easy to demonstrate 1 it in relation to mepresen-. 
tative government in the city-states, for which Larsen 
ecoms to make highly controversial claios, especially 
for Athens, (a) Is it truz { (g) that ‘representation of 
demes tn proportion to population meant virtually 
the representation of most elements of the citizen body 
in proportion to their numbers’? In fact; docs 
feprescitative povermment ever niean this? Larsen's 
discussion of this (10 ff.) is-well worth close study, but 
tt is doubtful whether prosopegraphical studies at 
present im progress will ever clear up this problem. 
(6) Was the Boule of the Corstitution of the Five 
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Thousand ‘authorised to make definitive decisions’ ? 
Was it not 4 parallel to the Boylal of the individual 
Bocotian cities in the period 447-380 (see Ox. Hist, 
(OCT) xi; Thue. y. 82)? (¢) The problem of the 
nature of the “definitive decisions’ taken by a represctn- 
tative Boule also arises. As Larsen puts it ‘with such 
a council functioning, it i clear that all thar was 
needed io create a representative government was to 
give the council final authority on major Beucy—the 
same problemas in later federal institutions. Did 
this ever happen by the setting aside of the collective 
judgment of the Demos and the decisions of the 
primary assembly? Larsen believes that ie click, domed 
in Athens, in a period of transition from the earlier 
aristocratic concept of goverment to that of the 
patumount position of the primary assembly. His 
document 10 Ifa}, ri4, which with new fragments & 
studied by H..T. Wade-Gery in ASA socxit, 113 if, 
wher it is called ‘the charter of the democracy, 
410 8.0". Whatever the aim of the existmg decree, 
Lanmen would refer its regulations, restricting the 
competence of the Boule, back to joT-500 B.C. and the 
institution of the Bouleutie Oath, Since it seems 10 
forbid the Council final decision on certain funda- 
ments! issues (and on sotne lest tinportant), he 
concludes that prior to its original enactment the 











Council possessed such powers, and that for id Short. 


time after its institution by Cleisthenss it can almost 
be said that Athens posesed a representative 
government—represcntative because drawn propor- 
fionately from the demes, ‘The fallacy 1, of course, 
to assume that where definition of the power: of a 
body such at the Boule includes restrictions of 
competence, such restrictions indicate a previow 
: ion of auch competence. There is the further 
difficulty of the date of the supposed change: it seems 
odd that tt took place after so short a peril. There 
deems a better case for seeing same form of represen- 
tative government in the popular Boule of Chios, 
hitherto (see note 26) perhaps dated too carly [see 
Andrewes, Prodowleusts 22 n. 2; L. H. Jeffery, BSA li 
(1956) 157 ff. 

It i» imposible here to mention the many: other 
important problema connected with the theme of this 
book, which arise in the text, in the valuable notes, 
and in the Apperulix on Meetings of the Asemblies 
of the Achacan Canfedleracy. It is sufficient to say 
that all students of Ancient History and political 

R. Jj. Horres. 


with contributiom by G. Ferrraer and F, 
Kizewu. Munich: OlWenbourg, 1956. Pp. 180, 
with imps, DM 15.80, | 
This comparatively slim volume it no les than an 
account of the whole of ancient history from 1209 Bc. 
to 995 4-0. In addition two short section at the enel 
describe Natwrwi wift und Technik (by F. Klemm) 
aml Musk (by K. G. Fellerer) in antiquity, The 


core of the book is an account of ancient history in 
note form arranged in two colurnm per page, divided 
imto sections preceded by bibliographies and very 
general delinecations of the character of the period and 
iis literary; artistic and philosophical activity. It 
allows the reader to find the leading events, artishie 
works, cic,, ofa grem period in a very concise form, 
and my this prove wteful to a teacher preparing a 
course cr a revising student. The compression would 
give a rather forbidding and confusing impression to 
a newcomer, and naturally such a book docs not 
aim at instracting ihe scholar. 

The principle of selection in the bibliographies is 
not clear, Lf exeavation reports are included for the 
dnction on carly Greece (p. 5), surely Payne’s Veere- 
corinifia should be there. Nor is the bibliography of 
Alexander (p. 35) the natural place to find Wila- 
mowitz's Arivoleles und Athen, One general weakness 
of any such book is that the form does not allow 
sufficient indication of uncertainty. Hence the bonk 
seems uch more satisfactory in periods when the 
evidence is fuller and les-equivocal. For example, 
(7.2.5). The Law of Gortyn is included in “Acgran 
itoo-joo" (7;3-4) although its date of publication is 
given and nothing is said of the nature of the code. 
Perhaps the provision of fixed dates in this early 
section is unfortunate fe. am 750 Homer’, p. 8.1.8). 
The Greck colonia! dates are inconsistently given 
cither according to the tradition ar in round mambers; 
eg. p- 6.1.1, "Farent um 700", p. 8.2.4, “um 706 
Tarent’. ‘Um Goo Posidonia® (8.2.4) is presumably a 
misprint for yoo. The annalisis have their way 
unchallenged in the early Roman history. A false 
picture. of Roman predomimance in the foedus Caxst- 
aun i& given. (79.2.5); the Valerio-Horatian law that 
plebiscite should have the force of legrs & accepted, as is 
the so-called first Samnite War (74.1.6 and 76.1.1). 

Ina collection of so much material there are, not 
surprisingly, several statements one weld. question. 
Two cxample: may serve instead of a list. In 440 
the Athenian siiccess on Euboes is dated before the 
abortive Spartan expedition (20.2,3-4)) the intradoc- 
tion. of frovegatio import is dated go7 and not 326 
(77.0.2). ‘Little important is omitted, though the rise 
of hoplite warfare and Athens’ part in the Theban 
events of 382 and 979 might have founda place. The 
rather slight account of ancient music contams the 
statement “¢. 1150 cult music at Delphi and Delos’ 
for which one would gladly see the evidence. = 

Bul in spite of criticisms of various special points 






A. J. Gaaaam. 


Wattace (W. P.) ‘The Euboiun League and its 
Coinage |Numismatic Notes aml Monographs, 
ig4]. New York: American Numismustic 
Society, 1956. Pp. xi+-180, with 16 plates. 35. 

The existence of the Euboian League over a period 
af nearly five hundred years, from the close of the 
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fifth century a.c. until carly imperial times, attracted 
Hitle attention in untiquity, ifwe are to judge by the 
extremely meagre hittorical sources, atid hai been 
almost equally neglected im modern times. Thi, 
doubtless, may be due to the fact that the League's 
aiboperellee activity were only intermittent and for 

it may have existed in theory rather than 
in ape Yet the survival of a laree boly of comage 
struck Im the name of the Euboeans over periods 
which, if sot consecutive, obviously cover ati ap- 
precnible space.of time jas shows that the League 
and its issues mut at lolervals have: posmased a 
comidérable local importance. It ig to relate the 
coms. 16 their proper historical background, to fix 
their dates and to asess the scope of theit issue that 
Professor Wallace has andertaken thie monograph. 
fis work, the result of many vrars of study, certainly 
shows how a careful and restrained interpretation of 
coinage may be used to supplement slemier historical 
sources onl, from a more prirely rusmismatic view, 
provide a fairly complete picture of a series of coins 
both interesting andl attractive. 

The League's coinage begins with two senes of 
Aeginctic didraciims: the first connected with the 
League's foundation in 411-10, the second. probably 
related with the Eubuian contingent firniched to 
Lysander in go5. The choice of standard, the 


Aeginetic which is pot otherwise used in Euboia, i 


clearly polineal, reflecting changed: conditions: un- 
lavourable ta Athers. Political: cireurstances, too, 
evidently dictated the return to the Anic standard for 
two issues Of tetradrachme which must belong to the 
very beginning of the fourth century, whemall Euboia, 
as Dindarng. (xiv, Uz) and Xenophon (Hell, iv. 2.17) 
tell ns, fought agaist Sparta at the battle of Corinth 
(su5-4!, while Errtria, the probable seat of the 
federal mint, mind a treaty of alliance with Athens in 
294-9 (1G uF, 16), 

Both dicdrachmns and tctradracims of the Euboian 
League are far from: common and, bat for some 
comparatively teornt finds, could be clawed as 
extremely rare. Indeed, the extremely thorough 
examination of the televant hoard ‘material ‘as 
providing the real basiy for the clasification of this 
coinage in its proper chromolugical order is 4 feature 
of Wallace's monograph. If the hoards are usefull 
for the League's early issues, they are far more 
valuable for the later, OF the fifteen hoards. or 
hoard geeups, which Wallace has been able to study, 
the Eretria hoard of 1937 (now im Athens) and the 
Karyetot hoard of ¢. 1495 are much the most impor- 
tant. A portion of the latter was acquired hy 
Profesor 11. Mi. Robinsen, who made tt thr bass of a 
study of the later drachme of the Eubeian League and 
classified! six successive Kaues of these at intervals 
between 36+ and 065 ec. (A Hoard of alver coms from 
Carritus, Nemirnatic Notes and Afonographs, No. 124, 
1952, Pp. 1O-TE, 35-35) ple 1), 82) Wallace, 
with @ mich greater material at his disposal, asigm 
the same group of issues to the years 940-267 nc. ina 
chronological order determune! Largely on Une aseess- 
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ment of the comparative degtre of wear exhibited by 
the coins of these six issues from all the available 
hoards. His resulis differ from those of Robinson 
but-woald seem to provide a much sounder classifica 
tion than: one besed rmainly on stylistic considerations 
and, dt niet be admitted, on not very ‘convincing 
political “associations for certam of the symbols 
distinguishing separate issucs- 

Wallace rightly lays great stress om the accurate 
mecmment of wear through bows ef weight to. determine 
the comparative dates of successive issued of coms 
in cases where hoard material provides: sufhecient 
basis for detailed study. “This method undoubtedly 
Tawes very interesting poecsibsilities, andl alse certain 
difficulties. Te seem, for imicance, a Little doubtlul 
whether the theory that a series of coms which is 
shown to have Jost, say, three times as much weight 
as another hat necessarily circulated three times a 
long: fora lesser degree of wear this may well hold 
wood, bur ance a coin has endured @ considerable 
degree of tise, the protest of wear surely becomes 
accelerated. Also, as Wallace points, out, different 
rates of wear may have to be assumed for large anc 
amall coins owing to different shape and aire, . He 
also refers to » fiurther complication in the possibility 
of differences in the composition of metal. sufficient 10 
affect the rate of wear, 


The weights of the later deachms present a slightly 


‘confusing picture. The standard is stated to be 


Macedonian and should, therefime, have a norm of 
4.68 ¢ Wallace has made the utmost possible use 
of phe Frequency Table, alluding at the sane time to 

@ practice among nmumismatists to perinit 4 certain 
latioude for their stantdlard weights on either side of the 
norm etablhed by the Frequency Table. His 
own ‘results for seven issues, -several of which were 


evidently struck with a considerable degree of care, 


show a successive serits of porms 363, 9'S2, 3-Ba, 
395; 3°95 371, 9778- Only two of these norms are 
satisfactorily close to that of the standard on which 
the coms-were struck, fan extreme degree of accomey 
it to. be equine. How are ihe disctepancies to-be 
explained? Powibly, as Wallace suggests, by the 
mee Of weights which were too light or too heavy, or 
of balances which the mint thought were accurate 
but, mm fact, were pot, In ether cose, however, the 
overall results must give some support to the view 
that a certain margin should be permitted on either 
dide of the established norm for a given standard. 
An exact application of the Frequency Table to an 
individual ise may, however, reveal unexpected 
variatioma in the norm, possibly due to temporary 
imperfections in mint technique, 
J. ML F.- Maw. 


Samnumsky. (5.) The Physical World of the 
Greeks. Tranilated from ihe Hebrew by 
M. Dac, Londen: Routledge and Kegan 
Pau), 1056. Ppox+255. 250 

To attempt an asiesrment of the Greek scientific 
achievement m the light of modern knowledge ts both 
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natural and legitimate, Unfortunately, however, 
thoae with eufficient knowledge of modem develop- 
ments are not usually well equipped to handle the 
tortuous sources of cur knowledge of carly Greek 
thought, and the classical scholar has learned to 
approach with misgivings any new book on tits 
subject by m scientific colleague. About the present 
work his fears may be allaved: itis far ahead of others 
in its class: The author, himeelf a physicist, em- 
phasises from the start the two main dangers of his 
investigation: (i) the fact that Greek science of the 
sixth and ffth centuries gc. is known only at sccond- 
hand from sources which probably distort it, ((i) the 
temptation vw project modern ideas hack into the 
minds of the Greeks, How he lives up te this 
beginning may be judged from two cxamples. Of 
atomiam (thot hapoy-hunting-ground for superficial 
comparisons) he writes (p. 106); "Chere ts no question 
here of comparing the two theorie: (ancient and 
modem) in terms of absolute scientific achievement: 
such a compariion would abviously be both pointless 
and unfair. ‘The main purpose of the compariscn 
is rather to estimate the validity of a method as shown 
in iis internal logic and theextent to which itsucceeded 
in developing to the full its basic premises at a time 
when scientific evidence was in the main qualitative.” 
Again he gues out of his way wo emphasize the lack of 
any analogy between the Epicurean swerve and the 
uncertainty-principle of modern. phyvies (pp. 164 £). 

Admittedly he will not satisfy the most sceptical 
school of present-day scholarship. He takes it from 
Aristotle that Thales conjectured a sobsance ‘from 
which all things come to be, it being conserved", and 
be accepts the opposites in Anaximander; and indeed 
such evidence an we have, though not perhaps 
conclisive, isin favour of both these positions, which 
were universally held until recently. More doubrfil 
his acceptance of Anaximenes fro as‘asentence which 
gives his own words’ (p. 10), a9 alio his quotation 
of the fragments of Philolaus with mo suggestion 
that they may not be genuine (p, go). Yet cautious 
phrases like ‘we are told in Anaximander’s ame’ 
are a fairer indication of his knowledge and judg- 
ment 


hile we are qn a critical pote, a few more 
dubiow points may be mentioned. On p. 33 it 3 
implied that all four elements of the Jimares can pas 
into cach other; there is no mention that earth is an 

ception. “There stem 10 be some confusion when 
an p. 109 he sexys thai according to the atomists the 
connos is infinite, both in time and in. extension. 
If f have understood him rightly, confusion may also 
be suspected when on p. 198 £ he not anly says 
{correctly} that Heraclirus believed in sinmiltanrous 
coming to be and perishing in the universe, but also 
that we should understand in this sense the remarks of 
Anstotle De carlo 279b which speak of an alternate 
coming to be and perishing of the universe as a whole. 
Then (though here I am scarcely qualified to expres 
more than a doubt), | wonder if it is true to say 
(ara £) that: Plutarch: in describing the moon's 
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revolution actually formulates the law: of inertia in ite 
seventeenth-century form, Can this be so when the 
motion in. ¢uestion id ‘natural’ motion in the Aris- 
totelian sere? | 7 
These «mall points may be worth considering in a 
future edition. “The ts ingportant and exciting, 
a welldocumented antl seriows study with many 
illuminating things to say about the scope and 
limitations of the Greek scievitific achievement, 1 
claim to be the basis of our own patterm of thought 
and the contrast to those patterms which ir neverthe- 


less exhibits in some important respects. Many 
of thee centrasting features, ey. the teleological 


principle (‘essentially biological and anthropo- 
morphic"), the author auributes to persistence of the 
biological analogy—the tendency 10 see the COSITLOS at 
a living creature and transfer the concepts af biology 
to physics, Our Owl science, on ihe other hand, is 
busy reducing biology to physics and chemistry. A 
topic like the Greek lack of interest in technology is 
handled with a refreshing absence of preconception, 
anil the éxistence of slavery is found inadequate as an 
explanation. One may also mention as of special 
interest the judicious praise accorded to Stoic 
mathematical achievements in. the fields of the 
continuum and infinity, well supported by the sources 
and explained by reference to their dynamic con- 
ception of the cosmos. 

But f cannot attempt to do justice to the content af 
this work. Te may safely be put into the hands of 
students of Greek phileeophy, and will greatly add to 
their enjoyment. . 

W. K. C. Gormar. 


Testimonianze ¢ frammenti, 4 cura 

Uxrexsreaser, Florence: La Nuova 

Italia, 1996. Pp. ccbxx+155. LL. 4,000, 

Although this book is in gnneral well produced and 
printed, neither editor nor publishers can be:accused 
testimonia are printed substantially: asin Diels-Kranz 
(whose numbering and pagination are included) and 
both are accompanied by an Italian translation 
opposite, as well as by coprous footnotes, occupying, 
frequently, the better part of both pages. There is 
however no. afparaiuy eriticus and the occasional 
departures (rom D-K’s text are not clearly indicated, 
eg. on p. 44 Apeli's mading of ALNG o78b, 14 
adopted, but the fact is only to be discovered by 
reference vo a scries of footnotes in another part of the 
book. A large proportion of the foomotes, cor : 
with Xenophanes philosophy, consists of these cross- 
veferences to the Introduction, and these are given 
not by the page but by chapter and foofnate; the 
chapters being numbered only at the head, [ff the 
book had to be comstracted in thie clumsy way, it 
would have been kind to print it in two volumes. 

The notes, which include discussion ef vextual 
points, are full and comprehensive, and contain 
much that is of value, though they are somewhat 
clotted with superfluous bihliography, Those on the 
G 





di M. 


rhe 


doxographic material are welcome, and useful to 
have beside the text. In some of the others the 
relevance to Nenophanes is alight, as an A.o7, where 
half & page is devoted to the onify were off ihe 
heguorter in which Menophanes /aa the relevant 
testimonium tells us} did-mot indulge. 

The substance of U.'s. views Is to be found in the 
eight introductory chapters of whieh the fret 
(occupying 100 pages) deal with the dificult problem 
af MAYG, and the remainder with Aenophanes os 3 
religious thinker amd philosopher,:and with te life 
and: works. All contam much quitation and di- 
cosion of work on the subject smice Zeller. On ho 
life and works, nothing very new. UO. argues in 
favour of the tith: ‘arp! gulag”: against the influence 
of Panmenides, any close connexion with the Eleane 
school, and the doctrine of spherical Bemeg, ane finds 
in Xenophancs an opponent of anthropomorphsm 
rather than of polytheism, For U, Acnophanes is 
significant chiefly a4 an carly agent in the transfor- 
mation of mythical into scientific and abstract forms 
of thought. -As a groping initiator af this proces he 
reverts from Homeric an Em (sce esp, 
pp. cxx ff, on Bra aml £2) to the ‘pre-Hellenic’ 
conception of the Earth Mother [tdenufed, ap- 
parently, with the Winged Oak) which emerges ins 
new and more abstract form as the “One God" of 
fes-26 (compatible, to hia sull amythical way of 
thinking, with a plurality of "Sondergétter’), anc as 
Earth in his physics. God-is not for him a spiritual, 
much fess a providenttal, Being, but mana, ‘fluido 
diving’, both one and many, in a process.of transition 
to the ‘ratienal’ concept of Nous, 

Inj rejecting anachronistic sophistication from this 
theology, U. deserves approbation even from those 
who remain sceptical of the achematiam of Mythos 
and Loges. But the relation toa pre-Hellenic Earth 
deity, though there may be some clement of truth 
here, is by some dubiow arguments, 
epadefver iy B25 is found to contain a reference Ne 
stinctively divined by Xcnophanes) wo «poly, the 
sacral branch (‘impregnato di fluicdo energetico’) 
of the Commie Oak, On p. cxli much is made of the 
word “Appa s@etiar’ in Aritotle de Carlo 2040, 29, 
whith even if itis in Anstotle, @ still not known to be 
in Xenophanes: and on p.cexxix be finds in de alec 
go4b, 6-10 very questionable support for the “funda- 
menial proposition’ of Xenophancs, “vata dori mira’, 
Elsewhere the concatenation of polyyyitaine categories 
(pampeychiam, hylezoum, pau 4, tc.) 
docs not succeed inp supplying the lack af concrete 
evidence: the individual eludes the net of abstractions. 

The mit remarkable part of the book is the first 
chapter, Recogniting the difficulty of accepting the 
rest. of ALYG as substantially relinble while dimsing 
cc. tg a worthless, and unwilling to fallow Rein- 
hardi, 1, propounds ihe hypothesis of a post- 
Theoplirastean author of the Megariat echool who, 
regutding Menophanes as the founder of the Eleatic 
(anc ancestor of the Megarian) school, corrected anil 
restated his doctrine in terms of his own scholastic 
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logic: thus the framework of-c, 4 ie Menophancan but 
the develupment Megarik. ‘Th ks one way of 
accounting for the singular features of this chapter 
linclidine the Theophrastean elements) and in 
working it out U, displays doggedness anc ingenuity. 
Bat the attempt to discover antl solute in it most of 
the Megarian doctrines known to us, eg. the jdenti- 
fication of fr and dyatléy, or of Advanes and fegpyere (1), 
andl even of their favourite (but surely not peculiar) 
forma of argument, induces, at-a first and second 
reading, admiration amd perplexity rather than 
conviction. Serious students of MAG will no doubt, 
however, wish to study it-mare minutely than Fosah Hasiten 
posible to the reviewer, 

Despite uy faulis of excessive ingenuity ancl over- 
interpretation, this is the work ofa scholar of great 
erudition, subtlety, and enthusisam, and those who 
eannot accept its conclusions may still find in it a 
useful critical account of recent scholarship. 

There are no irulice. The bibliography, which 
disclaims exhaustiveness, covers ten pages It 


qmentions ‘Leieepang’s RE anicle on Logs, bur not 


that on Physis, nor Cook Wilson's notes om the text of 
ALXG in CR vi and vil. More surprising, in view of 
the authors approach, i the omision of Onians’ 
ok ll af Eurofean Thenyht= and not les so, the 
inchesion of the Oxford Classical Dictionary. 


R.. MATHEWSON, 


Rupsesxa (G.) Plaronica Selecta. Stockholm: 
Almavist uml Wiksell, 1955. Pp. r4z. Sw. 
Kir. 6-75. 

This beck preserves, in English translations by 
diferent hands, a number of articles published 
mainly in Swedish by the late Profesor Rudberg, who 
died in t9%4. His chief interest lies in investigating 
evidence of Plato's personal relationships and inner 
development,. The first paper considers Plato as the 
disciple of Socrates; a later articie of great intportance 
discusses the PAoedrus, and finds its inspiration 
fnendship with Dion. KR, considers that this dialogue 
signalises a return to literary and rhetorical interest 
after the beginning: of epistemodlogical and logical 
stuciy; thos he proposes the order Theaetetus, Phaccrues, 
Parnudes; “Plato in the Firat Person” 6 a study of 
the Seventh 2pistle, with firther comparison with 
Socrates and discussion of the development of Plato's 
religious outlook; this-theme is specihcally treated in 
another arocle. A short paper compares whe Iwo 
Srmpocia, plucing that of Menophon Later than 
Plato's and also than the Phoedrus.. An interesting 
study of "Ailantis’ dwells on resemblances to Syracuse 
and. suggests that Plato has introduced many of his 
reminiscenocs Of that city. The last article, on 
"Plotinus’ Conception of Nature’, iv linked with the 
Platonic themes by a special emphasis on the 
metaphor of light. 

The book, speculative and hazardow in many of 


ity suggestions, makes available to English students 
much that i+ of value, 





D, Tasnast. 
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Pilato: Protagoras and Meno. A new translation 
by W. K. C.. Guraam. Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1956. Pp. is7- 24. Gul. 

These two dialogues lend themselves well to jount 
treatment in a general introduction, which & 
supplemented by a summary of cach work, notes on 
the characters in the Pretagora:, andl a particularly 
useful discussion of the geometrical experiment in 
the Mee. The translation is admirable, achieving 
coriversational case and informality without los of 
fauhfulness in detail. Touches of characterisation 
are well preserved, as in the speeches of Prodicus and 
Hippias (Prot. 337-8) and the surly brevities of 
Anvius | Afes, oo f£j. 

On the interpretation of the latter part of the 
Protagoras, Profesor Guthrie suggests that its aim is 
to ahew how near Secrates and Protagoras are to 
earh other in advocating a refmed hedonism. He 
implies that the dialogue makes little or mo definite 
contribution to the story of Pluto's development aa a 
thinker. The problem remains, On the Meno, 
he underlines the transition from Socratic views to 
independent thought under Pythagorean inflaence. 
The theory of recollection, though admittedly here 











been more fully discussed in view of tts later bearing 
upon the doctrine of soul. 

The book-is an excellent contribution to a valuable 
Series. 
D. Tasmant. 


‘MesopHon, Die soleratischen Schriften Memora- 
(ibertragen und herausgegeben vow E. Bux. 
Stuttgart: Kréner, 1956. Pp. 933, with 1 plate. 
DM 9.Bo. 

This is an acceptable addition to a standard series. 
We have first a general introduction occupying some 
thirty pages, then separate introductions of two or 
three pages to the translations of the various works, 

‘some fifteen pages of notes on particular passages, a 

page of biliography and an index of proper names. 

Matters of controversy are in general not discussed — 

one will not find much help for example with the 

problem of the composition of the Memorahilia—and 
the edition is clearly intended for those who are not 

The introduction quite rightly rejects the traditional 
view of Xenophon’s portrait of Socrates, according 
to which Xenophon had no understanding of the 
greatness of Socrates and, waa sinsply acting as a sort 
of journalist for something quite beyond his cam- 
preherision. We now know, that while Xenophon 
gives usonly one pe ‘ble view of Socrates $0 does every 
other ancient writer, and the problem for scholarship 
is not to select pieces of the truth from different 
authors and put them together into a composite 
picture, but rather wo attempt @ more radical re- 
appraisal of cach of the separate ‘Secrares’ in the 
ancient touress, So far this is excellent. But the 
particular view of Socrates which Bux gecs on to 


sordinate to the main enquiry, might perhaps have 
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offer can hardly be considered satisfactory. He sees 
Socrates as cffecting.a synthesis between the natural 
philosophers, whe pposcd appearance to reality, and 
the sophists, who suppoted that being lies in ap- 
pearance, For Socrates, we ure told, a being thar 
wos absolute, not relative: or subjective, wai ta be 
found within the world of appearance itsclf, “This is 
to go beyond Anstotle in sttrifuting the Aristotelian 
view of the world to Aristotle's predecessors. and it 
offends against the very principles carher catablishedt 
for an investigation into the problem of the histoneal 
Socrates. Once this step has been taker it becomes 
casy to overstate the importance of Socrates in the 
history of philosophy, great though this undoubtedly 
iy, as when he is aaid to have re-established the relation 
between man and the external world destroyed by 
those who had gone befiere htm, and in ethics to have 
recucd the Greek world from grave peril. ‘Such 


judgments spring surely from modern enthusiasms 


rather thar ancient evidence. 

The translation is simple and eficctive, and seems 
usually accurate and close to the original, Ovccasion- 
ally interpretation obtrudes, as when in the indict- 
ment of Socrates “Adee! Doxpdryr translated: as 
Sakrates. treiht Golteslisterung (Mfem. 1. i. 1,), and 
fIpédinos 6 capéc becomes simply der Suphict Procitos 
(Mom. Tl. i 21).. It is interesting to find thar the 
Spmposion is classed as Menophon's best work. In 
note 77 to the Memorabilia it is a littl unsatisfactory 
to be told thar as books were made of papyrus, which 
was scarce, books in Greece in the classical period 
were @ very rare and costly posession, ‘This ignores 
the famous reference to the book of Anaxagoras in 
Plato's Apology, and at feast one other reference in 
Xenophon himself, Afem. 1 vis 14. 

G. BR. Kenrean, 


Aristotle. Fragmenta Selecta, [il W. D. Kos 
(Script. Class Bibl. Oxon], Oxford: Clarendon 
Pres, 1055. Ppox-+r60o. 18s. 


volume: it makes available again 2 convenient text 
of the chief, or the moet topical, of the Aristotelian 
fragments, and it provides a companion volume to 
Vol. “X11 of the Oxford craralation of Anstotle 
(Select Fragments) published by Sir David Ross 
in 1952. The correspondence between. the present 
volume and Select Fragments is not complete, but 
apart from the differences moted below the caon- 
tents are identical, and the order of passages is 
the samn. 

In the following reepects Fragmente Selecta ts the 
fuller? it includes seven passages, and aiso the section 
headed Carmina, which are not meluded or referred to 
in $.F.: it includes in extaue thirty-six pessages, most 
of therm short anes, to which references only are given 
in SF it gives more of the Simplicius pasiage 
(at p. 84) than t& translated in $F. | 

In the following respecw Select Fragments: is the 
fuller: it translates two passages, and givey five 
reference, which aré omitted from F.5,; it gives the 
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troralition of twa passages from Al-Kindi and of ane 
from Al-Dailami to which references only are given 
inF.S, ; it trarelates more of the Bocthins passage than 
is quoted on p—4o in FS, 

Crom-reference therefore from one volume to ihe 
other te casy, 

"The material is divided into the same three sectiom 
ae in SF, vie, Dialogues, Logical works, and 
Philosophical works, with the additicn of a fourth 
section headed Carmina. A number of passages have 
been: included which donot appear either: in Rowe or 
in Walect, and some are cited at greater length than 
ly Rose, No attempt has been made to provide a 
critical text: the citations have been taken from ‘the 
best editions’, and the whole appanitns citer: comssts 
al fourteen thort footnotes (fewer than in 4LF). 
There & not even any indication of the perpauree and 





non watared crmendations which Sir David Ross himself | 


has made; the reader has to discower them enmpirically, 
Most of the other foornotes supply identifications 
either of pronoun or subjects of verbs in the text, or 
af excerpia quoted by the author cited. In one 
foormore (p. 199) we notice some onusual Latin 
(se, additioncoy werieet tomo), otwd the fucading “TJ extivemid 
fru times (pp. 69, 96, foe, 120) Wuandls vera vingle 

we. “There are W number of small misprints, 
which will cause no trouble to the: reader, Gut it: 1 
atramge that the cite of Rose's seconel erlition ts twice 
(pp x and 449) given ae 18g: (which is actually the 
dute of the licat three volutes of the Berim Anatotin), 
mrad that the table giving Rose's numeration of the 
fragments with the page on Which they are to be 
fom! in the present volume, the heading Traw, 
which le here meanini¢iee. has heen repeated from a 
‘imilar table in the companion volume. None of 
these error, however, impair the value of the Hook, 
which # dearly intended a» a working instrument for 
those who mre exyzagedd in atiactyinw thre fragments. ancl 
indeed the publication of i: a witness to the increasod 
interest in this department of Anstotelian scholarship. 
While pot itself claiming to effect any substantial 
wivanee, Lt supplies ane of the means which will make 
duch advurice possibic. 

A. L. Pee. 


Berviae (F.) es mythes d'Homére et le 


penste grecque. Paris; ‘Les Belles Lettres’. 
i956. Pp 677. Price not sated. 
This @ an excellently written book, peered 
good, as becomes the work ofa Frenchman, and tune 
thew oughly in is contents becaue the 
siivhoe pomeades, que onty fallir adequate learning, that 
ede haaprrtesliaatv ta a power of prechucing om 
ocasion ¢pigraimmatic turn of phree, and a deep 

wad unfailing sempathy with Greek thought. The 
subject is of course the allegoncal interpretanen. of 
Hirener fog ie. sation Soenin eases Seve 
sume of Neoplatoniam, te. from Theagrnes of 
Region to [rochus 

The plan @ simple and good: An introductory 
chapter (pp. g—75) tketchra what the author calls the 
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battic over Homer and his emergence in general 
opinion a6 an. inspired and infallible poet. “Three 
short chapters (pp.‘g2—77) outline the attitude of the 
Greeks towards myth, the various methods of 
interpretation, and the chief available sources 
agian Homeric Allegorie#, Porphyry, Cornutus, 

the pstudo-Plutarchean essay on the life and poetry 
of Homer, the acholia and Eustathios); The next 


section (pp. 79-245) groups together a mumber ot 


exegetic methods under the geteral heading of Ler 
verrets de Ununiers matériel and deala with the pre- 
Sokratics, pre-Stoir allegories, the Stoica, costnogonic 
interpretations (with their inevitable resuli, the 
exaltation of Horner as infallible in scientific matters}, 
and ‘historical’ exegesis, exemplified expecially by 
Paluiphates. Now follows La condition humame, with 
chapters on Homeric psychology, as interpreted by 
his readers, gods who embody good. ee a ao 
the attitude: of moralists of various schools towards the 

peet and the lessens, ethical and political, which 
were extracted from him, and finally the emergence 
of Odysseus as an odéel d'hemomité, These mater 
eccupy pp 24~-35t. Last: ancl Jonurest ts the section 
(pp. 392-370) Gr Ley myuttres de sumele invisible, 
that is tosay the Neopythagorean and Neoplatonic 
interpretations of some of the principal Homeric 
myths, and aot leant of the descriptian in © 1oa—r12 


(of the Cave of the Nymphs on Ithaca and the olive 


beside it. This curious uibject is made, aa 


growing 
it should be, fascinatingly interceting. Lnyaae fallow 


some ahort sectiom on particular points, 4. 
tranmdation of Porphyry de entre NVynpharrum, five 
elaborate indexes. 


Generally the book is accurate in every way, but 


a few amall errors of pen or press should be got rid of 


when anew edition is potout. On p, 42, m. 44, the 
makeagees fete enone ied the first line of the 
Hymn to Aphrodite, is mraninyless. P. 124, the 
story of Zeus's ill-treatment of Hera and that of ber 
binding in a magic chair by Hephaistos are confined. 
P, 988, “ephic mryeteries’ are not thingy to be 
axiumed without proof at Inast fir enely times, and 
po 18g, Aesch. Sepn, Y59, does not allude to the 
equation of Apolla with Helios, P. 960 confuses the 
land of the Kyklopes with the bland off it. PL gob, 
epi eerenicnnawh hie rina P. 424, 
line 7, for méafythegorixme read néfoplaimiome, a dtu 
graphy hus expelled the tie text, P. 400, 1% 
Horace, C. i. ofinp, does not allucle 19. P 52-60, but 
to the atery mentioned by Lamblichos, Pit. Arti. 69. 
P. 907, 0. 99. the reference to Stobacus mixes the 
af ten or there editions; if should be 
1495-45 (© Wachernuth. P. 529, n. 25, hha, rit 
vara of Philon of Alexandeia diet not: teldtty to 
rertaitag bedbatbnabibg lB plea Sius, Aan es icare 
lator’. incompetence. 467, Dionyaor occupied 
Delphai for three, not fats months of the year. 
P. 60a, nm. 4, be retains the reading of the one MS.. 
Af) Sararen, in. the citation of Herakleitos, ay ania 
Apo. 10; pi eR neat hah aia 
called for? P. Go7, Porwersts, thd 18, i reocdered 
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‘filles de la vache", but bees were suppesedly bred 
from # bullock. 
H, J. Ros, 


Nestie (W:) Griechische G von 
aol Laks Mose parouicay marentige Mirae 
mythischen eum rationalen Denker dargestellt. 
Stuttgart: Kedner, 1956. Pp: xi+ 955. DM. 
13.50 

The teat! paliliny Of thie pmock eppeared 1404p: 

It is « considerable feat to pack so much material into 

# Volume intended for the pocket, albeil 2 capactous 

pocket, The strength of the work lies in ite weight af 

erudition, aot. in any attempt ata synoptic view oF 

wo getieralisation Ut ts close-packed 

with names, dates, potted history and biography, and 
fists of topics and opinions marked out by italicised 
formulae and catchwords, Though, a+ may shortly 
appear, Nestle would not agree ah ee re, 
his main theme; seems to be the development of 
philosophy, which took place partly within and 
partly outside the teythical traditions, ancl the growth 
of the special sciences, which subsequently hived off 
from philosophy in a not dissimalac way. Much of 
the history of literawure, particularly tragedy aril 
new comedy, is included, but not merely so far us it is 
televant to Greek ways of thinking; it is not eaay to 
see why Simotides gets more space than Po 
or why Anacreon, for cxample, wha) pete-one and 
half lines, should be mentioned at all, These 
sporadic attempts ul exhaustiveness tene to obscure 
conpesions and interactions of thought; mdeed these 
are frequently omitted, so that, for example, the effect 
of Parmenides on and Anasagora’ goo 
unexplained, and there ix no mention of Archilauis’s 
modification of Anaxagoreaniam. Sotne of the con- 
iexion which are given ars highly tenecus, for 
example, it id unbelpfisl to be told dha Gangine on the 
poct a: deceiver & @ foreruuner of Aristotle on 
katharsis, Too much ipaco i given to highly 
doubtful instances of modern indebindnest to Greek 
thought. These are mostly more verbal. than real 

foe cxample, Driewch's ‘entelechy’ hos in salon 

plinsaue pastiiog to ls Hibs ASintte's suse of the word. 

Citivas tes corares Fostaies, Bak SIEY 0 00% 

bs clin 


without the ideal! of the wive mun anit ita significant 
of the ancient iter: Scabcthath sess eibtiahiog nine 
eccentricity; would anyone prefer, for example, the 
treatment of Aetias Aristides iit this book to that by 
Festugtre in Peromal Aeligion aveeng the Greeks? 

The first twelve chapters are based on the author's 
Font Mythor cum Logos (inqo, and edition 1942) which 
went no fiother than the fifth century ac. In 
dealing with the earlier period Nestle sometimes 
appears to he aware that there i no absolute eppos- 
tion benween Greek myth and Greck epecobation; 
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both arise; he says, from “the divine depths’ of the 
human spirit, and the myths are by no means devoid 
of rationality; At other times he appears to aeoumne 
that the talkers about mature “replaced belief by 
lonowlecire" pt ee Bell Seco 58 okay ee 
the mythical, imaginative, and arbitrary clernoetite 
which long survived in their thinking. Ar such times 
he yields to the tendency to see everything in terms 
of black and white; ‘he speaks of the “*war" between 
philosophy and myth, shows little interest in. these 
thinkers m whom myth and philosophy appear to 
pucet (liens Pe Enenanhs Seat Sane, instuncifgt 
citeby Pherecvdes, Heraclitus, Parmenicdes), and 
Indecd soem to identify myth with any form of 
religion or philcsophy: (for example, Pinos cacees 
nition of a tremcendent catrgory of being). with 
which, however reasonable, he himself happens to 
disagree. As for tragedy where genuine thinking may 
be seen in po abstract and static form but embodied 
in living conerete situations, impcetible to separate 
out by any form of allegorical interpretation, Nestic 
seems to find here merely an arid symbolism ated a 
catalog of problems and opinines, reducible to 
. Nevertheless the antithesia between 
Ser aiaapon ta tase Wo oer. rough red THRE? 
commecting link for the later periods alto, Herr it is 
even bors a te, since the conflicts between the 
of ihe time, ineluding that between 
‘ernpiriciats’ and “dogmatsta’, did no hinge upon 
men's attitude ftowarcd cnythology. The precue- 
ceptions which seem to handicap Nestle inclutle the 
thai genuliie Greck thought ia thoroughly 
monitic. He therefore excludes Plato, Ariatotle ard 
others from the company of genuine Greek thinkers 
on the ground that they were dualists (he should have 
said pluralist’), ane dualism (i.e. the belief that the 
physical world is not a chmed s ) is “in conflic 
with the highest values of Greek culture”: (whaterer 
this verbiage may mean). Cine & left worlering 
who the greuwine Geeek thinkers can poaibily be, 
They will not include Nestie’s Heractivus (Dich 
Bio8) or Anaxagoras (Bra) or anyone whe a 
that anything could be ‘apart’ from everyting else, 
The following examplat may be offered of atate- 
mente which are mistake: or hhghly questionable. 
The offen expladed error that Plato asjerts the 
exiatence of an evil -world-soul in: Lamy x i# repeated, 
with » reference to the pomage which refistes it, 
Siena aaclates that Socrates hod orgloctel his 
religious duties, and the evidence to the contrary is 
hot metitioned: the reference given w Euthyphre 14, 
rut thin seem mercy to show that, a appears 
tlewhere aloo, Newtle has ny conception of religious 
caciifick aie ah ecxkeniilveag thin ube pakmcaples 
There is a curiously baseless miatement thar Metro- 
dor of Lampeacue taught the parallelam between 
the structure of the state and that of the body ami ite 
pecibisciny ib Bestel NOE ee vente Tt 
le tupposed that Philolaus’ beliefin the transmigration 
of souls wat the mason for hn advising against 
wairide: Nestle therefore seer wo be unaware thar 
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in Plato's Laws transmigration appears as a comsicdera- 
tien in favour of aclfdestruction in certain circum- 
stances. Nestle gives two trunslatiom of rogilew 
Wow) in the indicument of Socrares it is "honour", 

and in Diopeithes' decree itis “believe in the existence 
of. “These canna both be right, and-in fact the 
former has been. | | wrong. The oeed for 
brevity does mot justify such attempts to combine 
incompatibles. A similar comprehentivencss may 
be seen in the treatment of Pindar O1 i, which & 
simply juxtaposed with the other religious utterances 
Gf Pindar as if they. all hung: consfirtably together; 
and alio in the ‘theodicy’ ascribed to Aeschylus which 
excludes mention of the Prometheus save for a rather 
misleading reference to “the harmony of Zeus" (559). 
We are told that Anaxagoras identified soty with 
Zeus and art with Athena; but it is of his followers 
that this is said (Diels ti, p. 50). Herodotus ii, 49 
is very inadequate evidence for proving that this 
historian was acquainted with Hippocrates On the 
Sacred Diseaws.. The aphoriem “best not to be ber’ 
(Theoguis, etc., Greene, Moira. p. 42) is stated to have 
its-origin in the Orphic beliefin a divine pre-cxistence 
of ihe soul, from which birth is a falling away; this 
seema entirely fanciful and improbable. The notion 
that Plato, . Lau x, on the aberrations of ‘our younger 
min" ig a direct reference to Protagoras is clearly 
untenable, The statement that Prodicus’s view of the 
gods as names for useful commodities implied “s kind 
of fctishiam’ as a primitive stage of religion shows a 
misunderstanding of fetishism, and is one of a number 
of indications that Nestle i not well informed in 
matters of comparative religion. 

Io a final chapter Nestle continues in outline the 
history of thought from the secand century ap, to the 
present day. It would be tempiing to analyse the 
view of myth and history which is here implied, bur 
perhaps it is more relevant to conclude by suggesting 
that there is something strange im the judgment which 
assigns more ¢pace to Lucian than to Plat, and by 
explaining that one purpose of this review is to indicate 
in various ways what It is. | 

Jj. Tate. 


Nason (M,P.) The Dionysiac mysteries of the 
Hellenistic and Roman age. [Acta Institut! 
Atheniensis Regni Sueciac, series in 8, V.] 
Lamd: Gleerup, 1957, Pp. vin+41g0. Sw. Kr. 


a0. 

This veteran scholar has written from time to time 
valuable articles on the Dionysiac mysteries of later 
antiquity, Ho now assembles them and: renders mto 
English those which were not already in that language, 
adding corrections and fresh material here and there. 
The result isa valuable treatise on a subject open to 
many inisunderstandings by reaion of the lack of 
gol literary cvidence and the standing difficulty of 
reaching anything like certainty oncerning the 
meaning of uninectibed paintings and other minu- 
mena 

The tithes of the ten chapters into which the book is 
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divided ore as follows, in their English form: Intro- 
duction, The Hellermstic Age, The Liknon, Dionysos 
Liknites, The Greek Lands in the Roman Age, The 
Bacchic Mysterics in Italy, Appendix: om @ Rehef mn 
the Carl Miles Collen The Child in the Bacchic 
Mysteries, The Afterlife, Orphic and Pythagorean 
Influences, Conclusion. rep ha ticst eau back are Gey 
short, the one brirfly. explaining the structure of the 
work, the other summuarising results: ([ now sketch. 
the contents of the rest. Chap. U1 outlines what & 
known of Hellenistic orgia in honour of Dionysos, 
emphasising among other things the important point 
that both men and wornen took part in them, with 
some exceptions, whereas in classical umes wornen 
onty celebrated the rite: (T think this a litth exag- 

gerated: the Aicehae of Euripides, which Nisan 
(p. &) quotes in auppart of bis yiews, does indeed 

asion the ritual mostly to women, but shows us 
Kadmos and Teiresias preparing to tnke some part 

inthe worship). A good deal of the space is naturally 
taken op: With a short but eritical account of the 








notorious affair of 186 8.c, A good minor point is’ 


made on p. 20; although Servius’s statement (on 
Fei.¥. 29) that Julius Caesar the vites of 
‘Liber Pater’ into Rome ia false, it may be that he 
favoured the new Bacchic mysteries which were 
becoming popular in his day, Chapter TIT attacks: 
the thorny problem of the Jidsen and solves 1, with rhe: 
author's usual commonsense. [1 being an agncul- 
tural implement used for it proper purpose of 
winnewing grain on but a few days of the year, it 
naturally was put te other tses also, from cradling 2 


baby to holding fruits, etc., intended for sacrifice. In 


itself ir wasin no wise sacred, although it becamesoin 
Hicllenistic times and indeed is & tominon- symbol oF 
Dionysiac ritual in the art of those days. This Leads 
up naturally to Chap. IV. Dionysos is given the rare 
epithet of Liknites but three times in surviving 
literature. © What we are told of him leads, property 
interpreted, to the conolisinn that the 


Titual was nol an (annual) awakening of hint with 


the spring vegetation, but his revival from the dead, 
Le. after his murder (as Zagreus) by the Titan, at 
the frivierita, Chapter V deals with the organisation 
(relatively very elaborate) of Dionysiac associations 
in Greek countries in Hellenistic times, and leads up 
fo the longer account (pp. 66-106) of the mysteries 
in Iraly, with an interesting discussion of the frescoesof 
the Villa Item and some awociated works of art for 
their central feature, The ‘appendix’ wrestles with 
the rertirkable monuments in which at first sight one 
god seems to be making sacrifice to another, sometimes 
an inferior one (Dionysos te Priapes!). Chapter VII 
discusses the frequent occurrence of children, in ecenes 
of Dianvaiac initiatiom. The myths chncerning the 
childhood of the god are not a complete explanation; 
some at least are homan children being initiated at 2 
tender age lo secure the god's protection for them in 
the other world (p. 115). Chapter VIII discusses thie 
after life, including: Diomysos’s (secondary) connexion 
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interest, Nilson suggests that the woman with the 
whip in the Villa Item frescoes is Dike, and appears as 
one of the terrible figures which we know from a few 
sources appeared in Dionysiac mysteries. Chapter TX 
includes a brief account of the cosmic egg. Chapter X 
concludes that these mysteries were popular mostly 
among the well-to-do who iid not take their religion 

Resides one of two. trifling misprints and an 
occasional cotifusion of “leit” and “right” in descriptions 
of paintings and reliefs, I note a small slip on p. 124. 
Pindar (01, ii, 54-60) docs not say that Necessity a 2 
judge in the lower world, but that ‘there is one .. . 
that judgeth, delivering the strict account in the 
bitter terms of Doom" (Farnell), 

H. J. Roaz.. 


The Law and Legal Theory of the 
are An Introduction. Oxford: Claren- 
don Pres, 1956. Pp. x+g27. 42s. 

Perhaps it ij ungractous to criticise an author for 
not whiting a different kind of book, Yet, in spite of 
what Mr. Jones says in his too modest Preface, | think 
his book would have gained by being focused more 
exclusively on the classical law of Athens. The closer 
lic keeps to the substantive rules of law that obtained 
in the Athens of the orators, the sharper are his 
outlines. and the more stimulating his conclusions. 
Anil these very qualities Ieacl me to regret not only the 
lack of completeness and of system in the book as a 
whole, bur also the space devoted to the rather 
nebulous discussions on Dike, Themis and Nonvws, 
lsenomia, which take up three of the first four chapters 
of the book. Although these chapters show the 
acute observation anil wide reading of the author, 
they do not add a great deal to what is already 
accesible to students of the general theory of law 
whom he is addresiing, and there is-quite a serious 
danger that a reader who washes to bite hard on 
matter of fact will give up before he reaches theme 
chapters where by contrast we have @ jurist’s skilled! 
analysis of various topics of the substantive law, for the 
most part the law of fourth-century Athens. And this 
would be the reader's los. 

Indeed, if it 4 legitimate te separate the jurist fram 
the historian in Mr. Jones, he is clearly happier in 
the farmer than the latter role, Tt 1 an unfortunate 
result of his approach, panoramic both in space and 
time, that one is often Jeft with the uneasy feeling that 
the historian’s sheet-anchor, chronology, is Urageumu. 
For example, in the treatrinnt of Homonoia the 
legislation attributed to Lycurgus of Spana i called 
in evidence: yet we are left in the dark first ox to what 
date Mr, Jones would himself assign te that Ingielation 
(generally ascribed to the frst part of the ninth 
century’, but slso reputed to be contemporary with 
Thaletas of Crete), and secondly whether this date o 
quite unimportant and all that matters i what 
subsequent generations thought wbout Dycurgus 
(p78). Again it & difficult to be sure of the precise 


Jones (J. W.) 
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significance which Mr. Jones attaches to Solon in the 
legal history of Athens. On p. 95 his legislation “by 
depriving the nobility of practically all its secular and 
most of its sacral privileges raled out for the future im 
Aihens the posibility of a separation, atill more a 
conflict between State and Church’; yet an p. 98 it 
seems to be Cleisthenes who & doing this very same 
thing; and earlier on p. gt m7 Mr. Jones goes along 
with Mr. Hignett in doubting the Solonian origin of 
ihe right of 6 fowldueror to prosecute, When an 
attempt is made to fix down the origin of an institution: 
the criterion i4 sornetimes almost naive: thus on p. 137 
@ Solonian dating is based on the words ceded Solu 
in the tds Pyropmal; or on p. 265 the equating 
of ‘causing a murder" with murder liself is ascribed to 
“some stage early enough for it to be put by Demos- 
theres among the laws of Draco’, 

It may appear an historian’s pedantry to single out 
such points for criticise. Flat they are Lh ras heirs ate 
of a lack of focus which blurs the ouwtlmes of some parts 
of the book: If I have stresed them, it is because 
T feel so-strongly that when he uses the mght lens, as 
for oample in his treatment of such tapics as Owner- 
ship and Posession, or Contract, or Marriage, Mr. 
Jones's picture gains immeasurably in scientific 
useful ness. 

‘The proof reading has not been impeccable. For 
example, on p. 296 line 5 ‘transier of posseation’ has 
became ‘transfer or possession’,.on p. 254 mn. ft ‘nud* 
has become ‘mind’, Andsurely mm 1 on p 296 the 
last words of ihe mete (which is concermed with the 
word sirofjay) should read “the noun is not founs in 
this conse in the time of the orators’, 


A. Ra W. Harsisox. 


Kasouzov (S.) The Amasis Painter. (xfordt: 
Clarendon Pres, tg56. Pp. xir+-46, with 44 
plates. 75). 

This charming monograph was originally designed 
to form part of the series Hilder Greeshische Vasen 
produced by the same editors before the war, which 
prevented its appearance in that form. Tt has been 
expanded for the new series, but still resembles the 
old rather then the more heavyweight Oxford 


Monographs: Desborough's Frotugeometric —Paltery, 
Beazley’s Etruscan Wase-Pomding ancl Jacobsthal’s 


Grek Pins, The Amasis Painter—the vase-painter 
who worked with the potter Amasis and may perhaps 
have been identical with him—is one of the most 
technically brilliant of Athenian vese-painters in the 
hepday of the black-figure style around the middle 
afthesiath century. Asa decorator hey umurpased, 
ancl Mrs, Karouzeu # at pains to show that in he 
liter phase at least he is something more. Most of 
hix best work 1 well ilhmirated, with a good selection 
of his less important pieces, so that a’ clear. idea of his 
development and the range of his achieyement ts 
given, alike in plates and text. Mrs. Karourou hasa 
definite and convincing conception of his develop- 
ment. She places his carliest work, by its relation to 
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the carliest surviving Panathenaic amphorae, before 
the middle of tbe sixth century; his latest, by com- 
parison with early red-figure anil the fricees of the 
Siphnian Treasury, to the midwenties, Writing a 
gow! many years ago, Beavley epoke of the Lile neck- 
amphora in Boston with the struggle for the tripod as 
‘influenced by the new style of Euphrontos and. tis 
companions! (LBS gi), and it is poanble that the 
painter's whole career should be shifted down 
deca or two.. The list of works attributed is based 
on Beazley’s cartier lists, bul a concordance with 
ABV ia given; and a@ list of addenda from it. The 
most important of these are a group of pine very carly 
lekythoi, including the New York loom-vase, which 
Mrs. Karowzou ilhmtratcs and diccuses in an 
appendix. In another she discuses the occurrence 
inseventh-century Athenian vase-painting al * metape- 
decoration’, whose revival in the mid-cpch she B 
inchmed to attribute to the Aman Painter. How 
completely, though, had it really died out? Horse- 
head and horseman amphorae and other related one- 
piece amphorac and olpac surely straddle the first 
halfof the century.. in another appendix, and in the 
text, Mrs. Karcuzou ¢deala ceensihly with the un- 
mecezary theory thal the foreum nome Amasis implies 
o foreign origin. The style of the Amasis Painter at 
any rate is purely Athenian, but Mrs: Karouzou does 
not refer to Execkias's possibly significant habit of 
labelling negroes in his pictures Ama. Without 
committing herself she seems inclined to believe that 
the Amasis painter was Ames homself, One further 
pomt should perhaps be considered in this. connexion. 
The Amais Painter & fond of drawmg. vase: 
kantharol constantly, axveral ocnnchoae (ple 9, 29, 
49), on the Wirzburg vase (pL 29) alsoa bydria, 
and on the splendid Samos fragment (pl. go) a large 
column-krater with figured decoration, The sig- 
natures of the potter Ames occur 6n three neck- 
amphorac af special shape, one cup, and four: 
wenochoae of two different type: Neither of thee 
reiemble: any of the three types shown in the painter's. 
pictures; nor are there any vase decorated by the 
painter which confarm to any picture: of vases in his 
work, ‘The hydria he draws does resemble the special 
type decorated by the Affecter and Elbows Out, 
painters whose style ts related to that of the Amuaais 
Painter: but the columm-krater is co oddly rendered 
as 10 suggest that the painter was not in the habit af 
deigning vases. Mr Karouton’s suggestion that 
the Amasi Painter’s use of outline (found also in the 
works of other contemporary painters, especially on 
Little Master and related cups) can be regarded aaa 
sep towards red-figure, is fair enough, bot she is 
wrong, surely, in speaking (¢.¢) on p. 22) as though 
be artually used the ved-figure technique. An 
example which she docs not mention, the panther- 
mask at the hase of the handle on the London 
chariot-jue, comes orarest to ii, being completely 
surrounded ty black, but even here the: outline 4s 
drawn within the- black background, while the 
eweritial character of red-figure is determined by the 
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way the edge of the black background itself forms the 
contour of the fyure. Her general asresment mind 
appreciation of the paliter, however, are admirnble. 


Vasenlisten zur ¢ 

. Herskles, Theseus, aes, 
Erechtheus, Erichthonios, Kekrops, Kodros, 
Perseus, Bellcrophen, Meleager, Peleus. Mar- 
burg/Lahn: NYG. Elwert Verlag, ig56. Pp. 
xvi--2go,. DAT iqbo. 

The title accurately describes the contents. Here 

are the bare lista of vases with representations of 
maptb invalving Herakies, Thesews and some: lesser 
light: iconographically. The parient and observant 
collecting which such a work entaila has been the 
Author"s occupation, or at least hobby, far some years 
and from time to time he haa publiched moncgraphs 
on individual subjects with full comment and dis- 
cusion Here is mo discussion, only the occasional 
aside on reasom for inclusion of omission, yet tbe 
very inclusion of many items shows that he tie mace 
up his mind on pomts of interpretation which have 
puzzled others. The work ix incomplcte, and 
necessarily so. Many vases cited by nincteenth- 
century scholars have been lost to tight in private 
collections or museum reserves, and there are matiy 
newer finels' still unpublished The author asks for 
additions to his lists, so we may. hope im time for a 
more definitive: corpus of both these and other scenes. 
Perhaps by that time a more uniform arrangement of 
the vases in each list might be found and separate 
headings given for the early representations and 
individual pon-Actic vase-fabrics,; IF also ome day 
representations on objeces other than vases were to be 
added many an incipient doctoral thesia could be 
nipped in the bud. 

Brocumer i« rightly econontcal in references, but 
seldominadequate. 1 fist below some minor addenda 
amd corrigenda. Afeatier and Athena: add Oxford 
i925, Gee (rf calyx crater, CVA i, pl. 99.7); of. 
Oxford rout, Gay (ihid, pl. 49,5) and similar scenes; 

iriction of the items to two-figure groupe seems 
cattle coekalresteie Hf. aml Busires: add a fra 1 
in Oxford from Euesperides (ano te souree!; 
rf., Pan Painter), H. wud the Tripod-fight: adil Athens 
Aer: 430 (ARV go.111); Bool is RM lvili (1945), 179% 
fig. t, plu. oH. end Hebe: see BSA xlvii (1952), 
g4. 210. A amd Helios; Aq is Oxford 1934, 371 
H. andthe Lion; the ‘Tegea aryballos {p. 83) has a 
possible lion, nota bull. AY, and the Sea-crrature * 
Buschor in Aferrmanner fairly cisamgutshes-the Nereus 
and. Triton scenes, and is followed by Beazley in 
ABV; pp. 8g, the Maidstone fragment has Nereus a5 
moniter, not man; add Perachore G. Now 105, 445 
(LPC). Hf. and Nese: add ? Perackore Ui. No. 176 
(MPC). Bellerophon: add :? Hernalare b. No. 226 
(EC plaque), Liniefined Hoar-tents: add Oxford 
G.tta45 (Chian Naucratite); ? Old Smyma 144 
(efpelike). Wedding af Pelewt und Thetis: adel Athens 


BRoen (F.) 
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126076 (BCH liv (190), plo2g, BSA xiva [ rey52), 
pl. oc: Eretrian bf. amphora); many other wedding 
processions with divine attendants may be so inter- 
preted, tid. ga D. von Bothmer gives detailed 
a:iditicema te the lists in APA beni (1957), 109-10. 


Joun BosxapMan, 


Cuanx (K.) ‘The Node. A Study of Ideal Art. 
Londén: John Murray, 1958. Pp: xccdiii+4o8, 
with 298 illustrations. G1. 

Awyone concerned with Greek art must read this 
book. The author questions his qualifications for 
writing sotmuch on that part of his theme, but the 
result more than justifies the attempt to look at 
European art as a whole, from its Greek beginnings 
io the revolutions of our time, He say that the 
pages on classical art are peppered with ‘heresies, 
some intentional, some, no doubt, due to ignorance’. 
To same of the former (always interesting, often 
welcome) 1 shall return; on trivial mistakes it would 
be easy but idle to fault him: Gauricus (11) 3 not an 
ancient weiter; the fourthcentury vase-painter 
Camiras (85) is a cousin of the Quattrocento Master, 
Bambino Vispo; and so on—but what matter? The 
immense worth of the work lies mainly in the author's 
combination of sensitivity to individual works of art 
with « grasp of the nature of artistic tradition, both 
quite exceptional; and also in the fact that he can 
express these things. Sir Kenneth Clark is 3 writer; 
would there were more, In-another sentence of his 
Preface he speaks sadly, ar perhaps crosly, of 
‘professional writers on classical archacology micro 
scopically re-examining their scanty evidence’, and 
we can hardly. rebut the charge, though we may 
remember that the world of renaissance art<riticam 
too has its hair-splitting side, In both too many 
scholars write almost exclusively for (and against) 
nm another. Sir Kenneth, however, is now the 
leading writer of that more humane and most 
difficult scholarship which makes true learning 
palatable to the unlearned. He is 4 populariser in 
a serme in Which we mut all aspire to carn the name; 
and itis fitting that the hook is dedicated to the doyen 
of that tradition, Bernard Berenson. 

in the first chapter, The Naked and the Nader, the 
author develops his theme, after defining his terms: 
'T be naked i: to be deprived of one’s clothes and 
ihe word implies some... embarrassment . ... The 
word nude... carries, in: educated tage, no (com 
fortable overtones. ‘The vague image it projects inte 
the mind ® not of a hurled and defenceless body, 
but of a balanced, prosperous and confident body: 
the body reformed.’ Ina recent poem, under the 
same title as this chapter, Robert Graves has expressed 
the opposite view: for him the naked stands aa far from. 
the nude "As Jove from lies, of truth fromart’. Many 
will find Graves’s reaction the more natural to the 
twe words in common speech, but Sir Kenneth’s bs 
acceptable in its context. The key to the contra- 
diction lies perhaps in the last words of Graves’s line. 
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Truth and art are a monstrous opposition: the artist ts 
concerned with nothing if mot with truth; bot the 
way he expresses it is not the way of ihe world, ancl 
that is a great part of this bavk's theme, “The nude 
i not the subject of art, but a form of art’; ls, in Fact, 
‘an artform invented by the Grecks in the fifth 
ecntury #.c.’ (4). The author qualifies this ¢on- 
clusion.as “too abrupt’, but it issurely, as he lee lieves, 
essentially trac. His book is primarily concerned to 
trace the dominion, however modified, throughout 
antiquity and from their re-creation in the Renaissance 
almost to the present day, of certain ideal forms and 
attitudes of naked humanity in art, bred in ffth- and 
fourth-century Greece by mathematics out of bodily 
pride. The book is thus almost confined by 16 
subject to the art of Europe, though that of India, 
pear stemming as it docs from Greece, 8 occasionally 
ed oe 

The six main chapters—Apello, Venu (T and In}, 
Energy, Pathos and Ecstasy—give cach a facet of this 
story, all ahowing “how the naked body has been 


given memorable shapes by the wish to Comnnmicate 


certain ideas or states of feeling’ (545), Apolle and 
Venus treat the ideal naked bady in repose (not in 
action, that is), primarily as a symbol or embodiment 
of divine authority or beauty. With archaic Greek 
art. Where naked Venus is unknown and Apallo i 
‘clear and ideal’ but not yet ‘beautiful’, the author 1s 
pot anmch concerned, but his bref sketch contains 2 
timely refutation of the curious error which secs 
development in this period as purely, or ¢yen 
primarily, a struggle to achieve naturalium, ‘With 
the Kritian boy, “the first beautiful nude im art” (24), 
we reach his true theme, andl the frat of a series of 
beautiful evocations and Interpretatiom of uctual 
works. A few pages on we come to the Doryphoros of 
Polykleitos, and the first of the sstonishingly no less 
succesful realisations of lost masterpieces known fo us 
only in. copie of varying indifference. The author 


spoke in his Preface of the difficulty of unders tandinar 


‘why it was that for four hundred years artists and 
amateurs shed tears. of admiration before works 
which arouse no tretnor of emotion in us’, To help 
us do ga is part of the Intention of this book—a worthy 
task, whose achievement enlarges simultancuasly our 
appreciation of ancient and of renaissance art. He 
docs achieve it, not only with such comparatively 
tractable materia) as the Doryphoros, but even wa ithe 
Cnidian, which of all such works seems the most. 
irredeemably corrupted by the copyists. 

The chapters on Venus are longer and more com- 
plex than that on Apollo, for though born later into 
art ahe lived there longer: Michelangelo is the last 
supreme Apolline, while Venus found one of her 
most gifked votaries as late as Reno. The author 
takes the old idea of the wwo Venuses, Goclestis ancl 
Naturalis, as valid. no less in art than in philosophy, 
though they mingle ancl fuse; but [have no space to 
follow him. closely through these chapters, in- some 
ways the richest and most sattfying in the book. In 
the next three the author isolates certam emboii- 


ro 


ments of action and suffermg which, discovered by 
the Grecks, left their mark on Later ages: Energy, the 
athlete and the hero; Pathe, che Niobids, Meleager, 
Marsyas, Lancoom; Ecstasy, the routs of Diomysus ancl 
the Nereida. Lir_all these he shows how certain formal 
motives once created reappear again and agaim: for 
pathos, for instance, the arm stretched up and bent 
sharply ever the head thrown back; for energy, what 
the author calls the ‘heroic diagonal'—‘a figure 
shrictine forward. ore leg bent, the other formimg 2 
straight continuous line with his back’ (193). He 
compares this, iluminatingly, with the Greek profile, 
and shows how the artists of the renaissance brake it 
into new forms, The themes of all the chapters, cach 
starting asa way of evoking the hall-lost art of Greece, 
lead into the appreciation of particular renaissance 
and post-renaisance artists; bul ihe pleasure of 
pursuing these would lead too far ouwide my space 
and the concerns of this Journal. The book, however, 
must be read as awhole. Apart from the compelling 
unity of theme, the author has an almost conversa- 
tional way of modifying satements already made, 
perhaps because the book was originally a course of 
lectures. Thus the sweeping condemmation of 
Hellenistic art in Apoile, (43) & much softened tn 
Venu: (89 ff), and in Pathos we reach a splendid 
aporeciation of the Laccoon (with incidentally an 
excellent caveat against the cult of fragmentation). 
Similarly, though Michelangelo gets good measure in 
-Apello and Energy, it 8 in Pathos and Festa that the 
author's understanding of him makes itself most 
deeply felt. 

Twe further chapters follow, The principal point 
of The Alprnatine Convention is to show how, when the 
frequent representation of naked bodies was remiro- 
duced into Christian urt in the thirteenth century 
(after its virtual disappearance in late antiquity and 
the early Middle Ages), Gothic artists found themselves 
forced) to evalve @ new ideal. The nude they created 
is often called ‘naturalistic’, a description which the 
author is soruetimes inched to reject (18), sametinves 
to accept (994); but he demorutrates clearly that, 
however closely it may be based on observation, it 
sirictly idealised in accordance with the same abstract 
sense of dengn as inspired contemporary architectural 
form, just as is the ¢lasie mode in its Greek and 
renaissatice manifratations, ts creation emphasises 
the necesurily ideal character of the aude, and sou 
significant for the development of the author's theme; 
apart from its historical importance, leaving 95 it does 
a lasting impress on the post-renakeance tradition. 

The last chapter, “The Node a an End in [tself” 
carries the whole enquiry deeper. Here the author 
conaiders the recurrent idea thar the body can be 
given a shape that is good im itself He begins with 
the Dias and the Diomywe (Thesout) of the Par- 
thenon, which, he sava, ‘do not expres particular 
ideas’ yot are *two of the greatest pieces of sculpture 
in existence’ and ‘represent formal discoveries 39 
valid as the formulations of a philosophic truth’ (335). 

rele 





He notes their astonishing re-creation by Michelange 
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aml Raphael, who can have known only the most 
muffled echoes of ther; considers other examples of 
nude type: which seem likewise perennially satisfying 
while linked to-no particular idea; traces the transfer 
of interen, which begims in the carly sixteenth 
century, from the male to the more readily simplified 
forms of the female nude; and glances down Into the 
deeper causes that lead us to feel satisfaction in 
establishing a relation between bodily and geometric 
form, From there he passes to the renassance concept 
af the independent invportance of the nude as a basic 
discipline, parallel to that of mathematical perspec 
tive: and to the corruption of that concept into the 
academic tyranny of antique room and life clas— 
the morgue in which the corpse of Apallo is laid by 
the eighttenth century, thatof Venus by the twentieth. 
He ends with the revolutionary attempts: to release 
the nude from its academic bondage by three 
twenticth-century artists, Matise, Picaso and 
Moore. Only the Inst, he feels, successfully achieves 
it, because only in his work has the necessary mecta- 
morphedis of form taken place in the unconscious, 
and not by deliberate trial and elimination. He 
cunningly illustrates twoof Moore's finest figures which 
manifestly onee more, but in the idiom of our 
time, the basic ideas of the Parthenon statues with 
which. be started. 

The choice of works for discussion [and almost 
everything discussed is well illustrated) is throughout 
qo sensitive that forall the necessary selectivity one is 
rately irked by an omission, Two possible cos 
strike me. The author has constantly to refer -to fost 
Greck painting and its echoes on the house-walls of 
Rome and the Campanian cities. Of these he only 
thustrates. (mot for their quality) two poor works 
There is one splendid nude from Herculancum, the 
Theseus trimmpharit, which must give us some faint 
notion of a fourth-century masterpiece, and if net im 
the text it might have been worth iustrating (like 
the Alpheus of Olympia) in a note At the other 
end, where I really have no business, T miss Scurat’s 
Posuws:. Cézanne’s Borgnesies ge only a parenthetic 
word, but the other's absence seems more curiou, 
with ite echocs of the Spinario and the Baigneuw de 
Valpiicen, ard beyorul that its re-creation of classicality 
out of the staff of the life class. 

A few points of detail, 44 and note on 366 f., 
Apollo Belvedere: T am not sure about the “hinda- 
mentally on-Greek’ character of the head and hair. 
Elsewhere (e.g. 86.9) the author's observation of 
Oriental infiltrations into Hellenistic art, paving the 
way for late antique developments, seems to mr 





‘ituminating. 90, “only once’, in his St, Sebastian, 


Bottier!i achieves ‘a satisfactory mide in repose’r 
what of the Lenmlon Mors?—one of the lovelies 
variation om the ‘Parthenon Dionysus’ theme; T 
could believe that a Roman or Etruscan sarcophagus- 


50, Piero cella Francesca anul antiquity; do not the 
three angels of the London Baptism, in their grouping 
and the hand laid on the shoulder, show a deliberate 
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clasped low, which they share with Botticelli’s version, 
are forcign te the ancient scheme, but might have 
securred insome contemporary restoration or variant. 
Such an adaptation would be a deeply individual way 
of using an ancient theme, but that one might expect. 
67, date of the Esquiline Ver (and of the Spinario, 
367 note on 49}: from a quite different approach Miss 
Richter too now holds these to be creations of the carly 
fifth century. It seems impertinent to resist 40 
formidable a pincer movernent, but [ am mot con 
yvinced. Lam one with Sir Kenneth's contention that 
no nude «chould er could be deprived of all crotic 
implication, but in the contrast between the Venus's 
charming young body and the archaic severity of her 
face I feel a deliberate piquancy that sectns to me 
rather of the 1st than of the 4th century. (I should 
add my private heresy, that the pretry bronze girl 1m 
Munich (71) is likewise a classicising Hellemstic work.) 
The Spinario is 1 feet of similar character; and while it 
is true that both that and the Idoline (35 and note on 
and Pompeii, that docs not rule out their being of 
similar date and genesis with those, ‘The Spinario’s 
immense and deserved popularity perhaps points the 
same way, camed az it is, like that of the Three 
Graces or the Cupid and Psyche kusmg, by a com- 
bination of charm with cunning formal composition. 
a15 f. and note on 984: I-can easily see these clumsy 
Nichids as copies, but mot after the Olympia muaster, 
Though the Alpheus cannot be claimed as an embodi- 
ment of pathos, might not the old seer from the same 
pediment find a place both here and im the lise (238) 
of great renderings of the old body ?—I Tiresias, old 
foretold the rest." 219 ff. and note an 356: the itina 
that the Las¢oon might be a first-century copy of a 
second-century bronze t% ingenious and seductive. 
275: the Victories inthe spandrels of Roman triumphal 
arches are normally clad, but occasionally naked, 
avben they approximate closely to a Neread type. 
The finest surviving examples are from the arch of 
Sepiimius Severus at Lepeis, but there are others, and 
it is possible that Ghiberti’s Eve (277 and. pl. 228) 
derives from such rather than directly from a Nereic. 
ofa: adaptation of Nercid types to Europa is found in 
antiquity (eg. Reinach, Rip. de Peiniure, 12 fi}. 
gia: the desirabiliny of the Gothic mide is alto 
Ulustrated by Villon: “Ces gente espaules menues, 
Ces bras longs et ces maim traictisses, Petia tetins, 
hanche charmiies’, ete., might have been written to 
describe Metmiline's Eve or Mecit’s Judith, Inciden- 
tally I cannot accept that Rodin's Vieille Hiaulmidre, 
moving as that is, was ‘conceived in a graver sparit’ 
(490) than Villen's im those splendid and werrible 
yversce But I am trespassing. I should Itke to take 
up more points, on both sides af the fence, but these 
will perhaps indicate how the suthor, while never 
losing sight of his theme. contrives to ‘load every nfl 
with ore’, 
Mastix Rosentson. 
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Piomama (H,) Ancient and Classical Architec- 
ture [Simpson's History of Architectural 


Development, Vol. I]. Londen: Longmans, 
Green and Co, 1956. Pp. xxiit3fg, with 
24 plates and 19s line illustrations. 35+ 

When the first volume of Simpson's Astor af 
Architeawral Development was published in. 1905 
‘+ was well received in architectural journals hut it 
had a rather chilly reception in these pages, Simpeon 
Professor of Architecture at U.C.L. he was qualified. 
to write a genera! book on architectural history- Fis 
work was lucid, methodical, informative and, on the 
whole, accurate, and the terse note which the 7H 
accortied the first volume may, perhaps, have been @ 

Mr Plommer, to whom has fallen the task of 
revising the ancient and classical chapters of Simpson's 
book and bringing them up to date, is a classical 
scholar of note and it has probably been his ambition 
to make the book ss acceptable to classical students 
as it formerly was to architects. In doing so he haa 
found it necessary to Te-write the old hook to a large 
extent; and while he may have purged tt-ol its faults 
+t must also be admitted that some of the virtues have 

The subject is divided into three parts: pre-Greek, 
Greek and post-Greek architecture. The first part 
contaim chapters on Egyptian, Sumerian, Assyrian, 
Hittite and Greek Bronze Age architecture. The 
second and. perhays most valuable part of the book 
starta with a close analysis of the orders and then 
proceeds to trace the development of Greek architec- 
ture (or rather, of selected. aspects of Greek architec- 
ture) from the seventh to the fourth centuries. The 
third part deals with the Hellenistic. and Roman 
periods; emphasising the fundamen! change in 
classica) architecture which was brought about by 
the acceptance of the arch as # principal factor in the 
art of building, and the conscquent relegation of the 
Greek orders to a decorative role. 

Being 2 classical scholar Mr, Plammcr has bern able 
to illuminate his book with a great deal of importan 
literary evidence which is. too often ignored by 
students of architectural history. And in addition to 
his knowledge of classical literature Mr, Plomme;r hos 
the advantage of having made an interme practical 
study of certain temples, and lias thus been able to 
develop a remarkably sensitive perception of the 
amazing spirit which imforms Greek architecture. 
The revised book profits greatly from this combination 
of abilipe. 

Unfortunately the illutration is disappointing. 
For instance, the analysis of the Doric and Tonic 
orders is admirable os far as the writing goct but the 
text deserves much fuller ilistratiom Tndeed, the 
fact that it is not always easy to follow the argument 
is largely due ta paucity of illustration. Again, the 
notes‘on pp. 184-5 about early entablatures would be 
much more informative if'a sketch or two could have 
been: included, And a few pages further on the 
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discussion of ornament in Grock temples rally 
requires better illustration. For example, in com 
sidering the origin of acanthus-leaf decorations we 
eught to be able to compare early forme with lar ones 
without huving to refer to three or four other books 
in the proces. Nor ia the best we made of such 
“Ulustration as there #. The sketches on page 4, for 
exomplt, are barely mtelligible without reference to 
the Photographs from which they have been copied; 

and even so the pertinence iy questionable. Again, 
there acemis to be little point in devoting a whole page 
to the plan of the Hypostyle Hall at Delos if the 
much more agnificant cross-section wm left out, 

It w cight to refer to books which are readily 
accesible to English students in preference to those 
which require access to large libraries and knowledge 
of foreign languages, but the policy can sometimes be 
carried too far. For inmtance, Kelicy's. translation 
of Mau"s Pompert ia given as the authority for the 
Stabian Baths although Mau’s original version is more 
complete and better illustrated. Similarly it- may. be 
doubted whether the fact that Lanciant's fifty-year- 
wld books on Roman buildings are published in 
English is good enough reason for preferring them to 
more modern authorities who write in Italian—such 
as Logi. And would not Lugli supply a more 
detailed and perhaps even more accessible reference 
for the Temple of Vesta (p. 428) than the Touring 
Club: guitle-book ? 

But few books are faultless and this one has many 
good qualities, Mir. Flommer has bravely-tried to 
instil new ideas into the somewhat hackneyed history 
of the development of Clastical Architecture. [f mot 
all of his dogmatic pronouncements are unchal- 
lengeable, they are at any rate stimulating and the 
attentive reader will often fly to his bookcase. to check 
some provocative ausertion, Although far from being 
the book that Simpson would have written; it has 
merits of its own and, carefully read, should suggest 
new. 2 hes to more than one problens in the 
History of Architectural Developm: 






Corinth. Vol. XV, parts. The Potters’ Quarter: 
the Terracottas. By A.N. Stillwell. Prince- 
ton: American School of Classical Studies. ar 
Athens, 1952. Pp. xi+g00, with 5o plates, 

1 folding play and 8 text figures $15. 

The considerable delay in the uppearance of this 
review is. deeply regretted. Mrs. Stillwell’s book a 
the socond of three volumes covering the publication 
ofthe finds from a pettery- and terrecutta-preducing 
industrial area of archaic atv classical date explored 
on the west edge of the ancient city of Cormih. (The 
frst volume has already been revicwed in JMS hex, 
aby.) Although it also embraces the lamps, loom- 
weights, spimilewhorls and architectural terracottaa 
from the site, this second part is primarily eancerned 
with the terracotta figurines and relicis found there. 
These apparently represent not only unsold or 


damaged wares bul alio a greai maw of votives 
dedicated at small shrines in the area. And m 
addition to these finished pieces there ure also to be 
reckoned some 106 terrmmotta moulds. published im 
Corinth xy, Part 1, and 4 more in this volume 

The volume of fresh material thes accruire is 
comiderable. The chief contributions it has to make 
are techniral, chronological and stylistic—this lost 
consisting ially im the fuller delineation 
of the clasiical Corinthian fabric. 

It is in dealing with the first of these aspects, the 
technical ome, thar this publication shows its greatest 
shortcomings. Unjust as it undoubtedly i to 
evaluate these in the light of subsequent studies, a 
brief statement of the peacoat ih yet: prove taseful, 
The clasiification here presented is atte 
which makes for considerable asi ventiee in the 
handling of the mould-made material. Thus the 
under Mould 74 alse hay examples. entered under 
the theory of derivative production (cf BSA xlvii. 
219 ff, J. H. and S&S: AH. Young Terracotta Figurines 
from Kourton in (oprus, passim) is recognised (e.g. so0 
under xiv, 8), it can hardly be said that there has 
been any consistent practical application of it in the 
atangement of these terracottas. Further, though 
actual examples of ‘parallel moulds’ | &SA xb, 223) 
themeclves seem to have been found in these excava- 
tions, this aspect of mass-production scams to have 
cluded the authoress with the comequence that the 
number of ber independent ‘mould-types’, as she 
terms them, at some points multiplies unnecessarily, 
In view of the anique technical interest of this 

material by reason of its find-circumstances, it iy to be 
hoped that a reassessment of these matters may in 
due coune be ‘undertaken. It prommes to be 
rewarding. Hore let it suffice te raise but ome further 
question. [sit posible, [ wonder, that xix. : (which 
dae look post-archaic) might have served as an arche- 
type for the production of moulds? 

A large part of this material is from dated context 
and for the frst time it has bern posible to apply on 
a large seale criteria other than stylistic ones to the 
miteresting ond at some points startling. However, 
several of these contexts scem to have accumulated 
over rather long periods of else to: have suffered « 
mensure of contamination. These limitations of 
certain of the archaic find-groups are fully recognised 
by the writer, But one e perhaps to be excused for 
womiernmg whether some of the ffth-century deposits 
do not alse spread over somewhat greater periods 
than those allowed them. Thus xiv. 4 and the 
jomted nude dolls appear later than ihe first-half- 
fifth-century date assigned to Stelal Shrine A, whilst 
xix. 2 from the Aphrodite Deposit looks tather later 
than the early fifth century; likewise xiy, ao, the 
example from the series of xiv. 25, xvi. 4 amal xvii, 44, 
all from the Circular South Shrine, seem hard to 
reconcile with.a date in the third quarter of the fifth 
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century mc But the large and highly signifcans 
fourth-century deposits seem tostamd unshaken. The 
dentally, is apparently to be expected in the third 
volume in thit series, The coms are to be included 
in a further volume in the main serves. 

Of the earlier find-groups, the Aryballos: Deposit 
of the last quarter of the seventh century is by far the 
established! by it for viii, 9, incidentally, offers further 
confirmation, ifsuch be «till needed, for a late seventh- 
century beginning for the stylistically akin - Line 
female-bust vascs of the Gorgon Group, The context 
of vill. 25 Taises the possibility of an carly beginning 
pyxis in New York, but does not absolutely necessitate 
of itself:a revision in the dating of the vase, In 
dealing with this earlier material the writer temper 
the stratigraphical evidence, after: somewhat broad. 
with « sound stylistic judgment. Thus it comes about 
that several important contributions are muide, for 
example, to the classification of the pyxt-heads, 
incidentally bringing some of the unasigned Pera- 
chora pieces within the fold. ‘The task thus ably 
beoun can only be completed by a detailed mechanical 
analysis which the presence of derivative production 
and the wide and somewhat indivcriminate use of thie 
maternal for dating archaic sculpture render impera-. 
tive. 

The secoml half of the sixth ¢entury w very 
ieautely represented, at least in the realm of new and 
cited under Mould ¢3 must begin slightly carller 
since it has (hree examples In a context whose lower 
limit is set ce. 590 ec. (p. 22), Tt is possible that the 
pieces known. by Jenkins as his ‘LCL Chass’, here 
represented by Mould 14, may be weak derivatives of 
this series, in. Which case it continued in production 
until much later. But in that cose, and faced with « 
low dating far the ‘korai’ (here Classes x and x1) 
which now seems inescapable, we are left with only 
series already known an pysides, and one rather fine 
one with which to span this vital period, viz. vii. 47, 
Mould 15, vii. 49. xitt. 4 and viii. 56. The last four 
cluster at the close of this period. To these we may 
possibly add two finer pieces, the protome, xii. 5, 
which may be of Corinthian origin, and the rider 
relief, xxii, 28, which looks to be one of the earlier 
Corinthian vemures in the field of cut-out reliefs and 
a piece of iTporLMnece. 

The standing ‘korai’ already mentioned may make 
their bow around 5od #.c. and therehy institute 
something of a renascence. But a far more startling 
fact emerges from the stratification in the amazing 
number of these that occur in contexts of the fourth 
century #.c, (e.g. x. 24, 26, 28, 92-97, Moulds 51-2). 
We find the same phenomenon with the seated vancty 
which should not have come in so very much later 
(c.g. xi, 5, &-10, Moulds 53-5) ax well as with several 
of the fifth-century bancueters. anct squatting boys 
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to be discussed below and with other varieties (¢.¢- 
the protome, Mould 28, and the dolls, xx. 10 andl 
1), Their number, their good preservation and 
their individual find-circumstances ail combine 
to show that we are not dealing simply with iolated 
earlior pieces out of context—an examplesuch aa xvii. 
gt with a sixth-century head, a fifth«century body 
and a fourth-century hat ahould carry conviction 
on that score! Further, the vase majority of the later 
<<amples of such ‘runs’ are from very weak derivative 
moulds. Many such picce of filth-century origin 
occurred in the Shrine of the Double Stele of the first 
half of the fourth century, some in Terracotta Factory 
deposits of the third quarter of the century. It 
clear that we have to deal with a derivative production 
that frequently continurd unabated for a century aod 
in some cases for a full century and ahell Such is not 
unparalleled in periods ancl centres of low creative 
activity’ or great comservatiom. In classical times, 
howrver, we have a sufficient volume of objectively- 
date! material to serve asa control only in Rhodes, 
Boeotia and Attica. All three display derivative 
production, but none gives us evidence to suspect iton 
a scale or of. a duration comparable with ths, It 
would seem, then, that the classical Corinthisn 
terracotia industry—or at least this part of the area 
engaged in it—reveals a remarkable lack of initiative. 

Disturbing confirmation of tis comes when we 
begin to reckon up the incidence of pieces dlerived 
mechanically from foreign source. The authoress 
mou! loath to recognise thia aspect and at various 
points in citing pieces in other collection’ she over- 
emphasises the role of Connthian exports by clanning, 
I believe without justification, a distinctive Bocotian 
buff clay and the cream ¢lay of Talysut for Corinthian, 
Such foreign derivatives are, however, extremely rarc 
amongst the seventh- and sixth-century miaterial— 
I can quote only vit. 4 which might possibly have 
parenis in Sparta. In the fifth and fourth centurics 
the tale t far otherwise. 

Let wa tur first to the reclining banqueters 
(Class xiv), We may perhaps begin by excluding 
xiv. a, déeapite the heavy appearance of the head, 
from a sixth-century date since it geems to be a 
reworking of a piece from a fifth-century mould. 
The first creative source seems clearly Rhodes, whose 
work from late archaic times on was copied first 
mechanically and them freely im Bocotia. Thus 





xiv, 2, 4. g and 12 seem of Rhodian derivation, 


possibly coming in via Boeotia (gf the head of 2), 
whilst xiv.19 and ra (the last apparently with o local 
head) and Mould 49 may be taken directly from 


‘BRocotia: Many of the later pieces are such weak 


derivatives that there seeme little hope of identifying 
their source, but it appearm probable that Magna 
Graccia begins to bulk as well, A Tarantine deriva- 
iow seems clear with xiv. 27 and 28 and possible, 
though quite unetrtain, with xtv. go anc gi. xiv. 
qv has, as the writer recognises, a poles with applicd 
decoration after the Tarantine fashion. 

Again, the squatting boys, Class xvi, are all of 


7+ 
Rhedian extraction, xvi. 1 being a faithfidl copy, the 
remainder locally reworked. Also probably ulti- 
mately of Rhodian origin, though some of them may 
have arrived ma Bocotia, seem vill. 45 [which is of 
early classical date), xvii. ft, 4, 6, 7, x. 7 - andl 
ox. 7 and & xv, 1 and 2, xvii. 9 and powibly 
xvil t, 17, 26 and 35 may have bad their origins in 
Bocotia itself, 201; 6 (actually of carly fifth-century 
date) is probably not an orginal Corinthian creation, 
being ale known (in non-Corinthian clay) in 
Boeotia, Phocts and Ithaca. It is probably uln- 
mately from North Greeee ond xii. 16 and 18 may 
possiily be be intruders from a similar periphery. 
xvi. and 20 and am. tiand cm (and the related 
moni) may be of Attic derivation and xvii. 22-and 
29 might conceivably be of Argive extraction 

‘These are just sugvetiom, some of them doubtless 
erroneout, but they are far from exhaustive, par- 
ticularly m the fourth cenuuiry B.c. where the bounds 
between fabrics have largely yet to be drawn. The. 
range of original creative terracotta work in Corinth 
in Ieie archaic and classical times as evidenced here 
becomes: thus somewhat restricted—a reflection 
perhaps with significance also to the localisation of 
metal-working schoolu, ctr. But » this trac of all 
Corinth, or only of the particular workshop area 
explored? Certainly, apart. from fun-of-the-mill 
local creations such as xvii. 9, 4, 29 and 40, the 


‘kori’, the local varieties of protome and the cut-out 


teliefs, there are a few very striking pieces. (ee. 
xvii, $2 and 93, xxi, 7 and xxxvi. 4) which we have 
Ho reason a3 Yel bo suspect not to be original Corinthian 
creations. 
A further important contribution made by this 
book: consisis.in the closer atucdy and.dating of the 
hand-made figurines. The fully-regularised ‘stylised’ 
rendering of the human figure in which the face was 
indicated by a Hap of clay folded down which gave a 
disc-like appearance when coclosed:at the top by an 
applied! “pedar’ secmé to make ity appearance in the 
firat half of the fifth century 8 (eg. om the horsemen 
xii, 26-92) which is rather surprisingly late. It 
continues throughout the remainder: of the classical 
period. A wot dissmmilar formalisation occurs m 
clauical Cypras, but is probably of independent 
evolution. But the Corinthian ring<lamcer groupe 
with a flute-plaver wi the centre ((lass ff) seem 
definitely of Cypriot inspiration. 
posihle outside contacts it sccm also worth remarking 
that ihe head, sii. 6, looks hand-made and secm 
surprisingly closet to some of the West Arcadian 
‘orimitives fromthe Mt. Lykacn-area, 

A remarkable predilection i¢ shown for. craftsmmn- 
like model ofohjects. “The archaic carta (Class yocuii) 
are particularly interesting. i 
work was able to be removed and changed to suu 
different loads, “The structural origin of the ‘crossbar’ 
wheel is prohably to be soweht in (he solid wooden on, 
that of the spoked wheel with u bread propecuims hub 
and narrow fim ‘in the old chariot variety, An 


especially important document js the shrine model, 


On ‘the subject of 


Perhaps their upper 
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xxxiii. |, portraying two offering tables, one of them 
Siren (rather than fesuonedl with bread), ancl 
| examples of the two commonest types of 
‘stylised’ hand-made terracotta figurines. The san- 
dals, sxx L1—§, look trae cobbler's work on Insts, 
Some of the outstanding unexplained objects might 
just conceivahly have served as sageers, etc, in the 
kilns, but xxxvil. 62-4 seem rather bundles of faggot 
from the backs of whimcal classical mules. 

Amongst the other material published in. this 
volume are the first useful body of late srventh- 
eerilury lamps and an caorly palmertte antetix. It alen 
transpires that the practice of stamping loomweights 
datcs hack at least aa far at the beginning of the sixth 
century 8c, 

The book itselfis an exe'avation publication of a 
very high order. The plates are excellent, the texi 
tiear and, within 1s typological frame, well arranged. 
The presentation of so large and complex a body of 
stratiied material in an accessible form bas clearly 
been no cary task ancl Mrs Stillwell's work makes a 
huge contnibution to a constructive re-evaluation of 
(Greek terracottas in. general and Gormihian ones in 

ARV. Nicuorss, 


Juckze (I,) Der Gestus des Aposkopein. Fin 
Beitrag zur Gebardensprache in der antiken 
Kunst. Ziinch: Jurss-Verlag, 1950. Pp. 16, 
with 48 llustrations, Sw. Fro1g.Bo, 

This 5 a careful and well-illustrated disertation on 
the gesture of shading the eyes in ancient and medi- 
aeval art (to the latter a brief section is devoted), “The 
gesture is first found as part of a dance by satyrs of 
which). doessomething to reconstruct the movements, 
and then simply as a gesture, particularly of satyrs and 

Pans MIMnOATINY oh an cpiphany, brat. it i also ust 

by heroes and even gods (perticularly m the works af 

South Italian painters of the fourth century), V-add 

some notes on detail, Page ii f., the ‘owl’ dance and 

the “brow shading’ dance are mehily clistinguished ; 

p. 14, af tipalitteoraccatat Aeschylus fr. yaN* for 

‘contempt for an ancient dance form, with which a 
ew rival form is here contrasted’, nor am Iclear-that 
satyra frorn the middle of the fifth century onward 
make the gesture as distinct from adopting the dance 
posture (of in particular ber pl ig, Locanian from 

Reccanova). The Aeschylus fragment contrasts the 

satyre former dances with their present gymnastic 

exercises (on the play see now B. Snell, erm 

4 (1956), 1), and no further conclusion can be 

drawn fromit. Page 21, itis not quite true to say that 

pictures of men in theatre costume begin in the fifth 
century, since we know enrlier Gomaate both in Attic 
aid Corinthian, who are certainly men dressed up. 
fam not sure that this dance posture or gesture 

i! certainly appears on two Atiic vases of 560-40 and 

550-10, one with young men dreseed a4 mocnadds anil 

the other with Comasts (Greek Theatre Production. 

pl 4,2 and b).. Page 40, an interesting fragment by 
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Polygnotes with Kalliope ‘viewing’ the death of Laios; 
Oidipow bs armed with a club. Page 75, a Roman 
bronze of a negro with [lips is exeellently 
explained as a fire-blower (described by Hero and 
Vitruvis), shading his eyed against the fire Page Sq, 
the woman on @ Parstan Iekythos (Berlin 4284; 
Trendall, Positan Patiery, No. 277) is said to be gazing 
in Atonishoment at the king, but she seems rather to 
be wearing ber kair'in lamentation, The Orfenial 
on the fragments from Corinth recently published 
by Sir John Beazley, (Hesperia 24 (1655), pil. B5C) ts 
really gazing in astonishment at the dead. king rising 
from the pyre, but he seems to grasp his hat rather 
than shade hie brows. Page gy, the turtle rider of 
Sele, is ingeniously explained as Hernkles voyaging to 
Hades and spying Persephone. Page 105, the Perseus 
of the Viasw oenochoc (JAS ixv (1p45),. pl 4) 
rightly said to be spying; but he is more likely 10 be 
astounded at the sight of Andromeda than of the 
Gorgon, which J. suggests. Page 106, the gesture 
interestingly fillowed into the illustrated Terence 
manuscripts and two examples are given, Ean. 538, 
sag; the ilhurations are said to derive fram. an 
archetype of the fourth century a.p,, at which time 
J. belicves that nhaglss were suo inruper: seid, but she 
quotes no evidence for this strange statement, In 
spite of some errors this-is a valuable work and it is 
good to have one gesture satisfactorily explained and 
documented. 

T. B. L. Wester. 


Ostmoodnsxy (G.) History of the Byzantine 


State, Translated by J. Hesey, Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1956. Pp. xxvil+543, with 5 maps, 


4). 

This welcome wotk id « translation of the second 
German edition (Munich, 1952) which was reviewed 
in FAS boa (1949), 192-4. The author has revised 
the text and brought the already very full. biblio- 
graphical notes uptodate Comparison of Chapter 
lv, "The Golden Age of the Byzantine. Empire 
(B43-1025)", with the German original showed only 
a few minor changes in the text, but thirty :notes 
which were either entirely new or expanded, in a 
little under one hundred pages. Nothing of any 
importance published up to 1959 seems fo have 
escaped Ostrogorsky’s notice, and the many references 
to recent Rusian, Yugoslav, ancl Bulgarian publica- 
tion are particularly uaeful.. 

The translator has carried out her daunting task 
with brilliance and elegance. Though she follows 
the German test closely and faithfully, one scarcely 
ever has the bnpresion of rearing a translation, 
There are none of the awkwardly inverted sentences, 
the off-kev idioms, and the excess of abstraction, which 
are so often the mark of pranslation from the German. 
Only bere and therein text and notes there will hurk 
a few relics: of German orthography, eg. Harun al 
Raschid on p, 173. In view ol the quality of the 
translation. and, incidentally, of the price of the hook, 
the publisher might well have had the mape redrawn. 


As it is, they have been printed directly or indirectly 
from the ori plates; with a German Iegend 
(Ai co Grafschaft Ki sbhuilloni, Alein-Armenien, 
cte.). 
Paper and printing are good, and the book: stays 
open easily for so thick a volume, A check of one 
hundred pages revealet! only cight misprints. 

, yi) mastery of the sources, his penetra- 
tien, ‘breadth of vision, and clarity of exposition have 
won for his book ‘a unique place in the library of the 
Byzantinist. Professor Husscy hos rendered a 
notable service by making it aceemible to history 

stents, and to all interested in understanding the 
Middle Age.! 
Rosert Brownie, 


Divase ([F.) Byzantinische Diplomatik. 20 
Auistize zum Urkundenwesen, der Byzantiner. 
Ettal: Bach-Kurstverlag, 1956. Pp. xviz-4i4, 
with twenty-seven plates, [DM 99,60. 
This handsome volume of articles by Professor 
Frant Délger is by way of a Feseechrift to mark the 


eccasion of his sixty-fitth birthday and the twenry- 


fifth anniversary of his appointment as Director of the 
Institute for Byzantine and Modem Greek Tes 3 in 
the Liniversity of Manich, Prof. Ddlger’s 
learning and industry (mot least as Editor of bie 
Byzantinicche Deilichrift) are well known, even to those 
who «till regard Byzantium os being alighuy non-U. 
His Regestten der Aaiserurkuneler aes Ostrémischen Reeches 
(of which three parts have appeared), and his Aus den 
Schatckammem dex Heiligen Borges (Miinich, 1948), 
based on at unrivalled knowledge of Byzantine 
diplomatic and palieography, ate already tndis- 
pensable weaports in the armoury af every Byzan- 
titist. “This is the second collection of bis shorter 
publications (the first appeared in 1954 under bec 
tith of Byzance wad di Europaiwhe Staatemell\,. and 
contains twenty of his unique contributions to ‘the 
study of Byzantine documentation, ranging from 
192g to i954: Additions have been made as sparingly 
as posaihle to bring the earlicr works up to date. 
Among the subjects here discussed are the form and 
materials used in Byzantine chrysobulls, prostagnata, 
sigillia, ete.: the evidence of documenta, cons, and 
mecriptions for ihe tithes preferred by the Emperor 
and co-Emperors. at different periods; the Treaty of 
the Egyptian Sultan Quala’on with Michael VIL 
Palaiolegos in 1281—one of the many astute moves in 
the diplomatic game (‘die fiberaus schlauc und 
skrupellose Politik") of Michacl VIT) against Charles 
af Anjou. (That Michael's suctesors were obliged: 
to be even miore. polite to the infidel appears from 
‘Ein Audlandsbrie! dea Raisers. Johannes WII. 


(Since this review was sent to the | an 
American edition has appeared, uncer the litle 
George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byrautine State, 
translated from the German by Joan Hussey, with 
a foreword by Peter Charanis, Kurgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N.Jj.; the maps have been 
redrawn and there are 45 plates, 
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vor. Jahre t447"); an original fragment foow in 
Basel) of the Tames of 2992 confirming the ortho- 
deoxy of the Palamites (Hesychasts), and incidentally 
the more worldly triumph of John Vi Kantakuzenos; 
and the Paris Papyrus of St, Den ‘as oldest 
Crumading document’ (as well aa the earliest original 
Byzantine document. of wate), in ‘which, some 
ono years before the Crusades, the Emperor ( Theo- 
piiilins) proposed! a united nations expedition against 
the infidel, co be led by himself as the heal of the 
great family of the Christun ottommwnr, the “spirttual 
father’ of the Carolingian monarchs. (Gf abso in 
Byz. ui. dia Europ. Staatenwelt, pp. #2-969; and G. 
Ostrogorsky, ‘The Byzantine Emperor art the 
Hierarchical World Girder, Slaven, end EF. Europ. 
Riview, 35, No. 84 (195%) )- Finally, forgeries. In 
a criticim of V. Moiin's publication of document 
from Athes, Délger warns against taking as genuine 
‘alles was auf cinem chrfirchti¢ und fromm grhiteten 
Stick Papicr steht’, Property disputes among the 
monasteries of Athos often developed into “bella 
diplomatica’, waged with = panoply of rithe-deeds 
which could all too easily be falsified or doctored to 
substantiate an urgent claim, Délger’s articles 
“7p den Urkunden des Achosklosters Iberon’ and “Die 
Muhle von Chantax’ potor the way and: the method 
of approach to the problem which the historian mst 
foce of weeding out the spurious from the authesitic 
in the rich archives of Athos, But monks were mot 
ihe only offenders, anc the lust of these essays treats 
of literary and documentary forgery im Byzantium 
ih more general terms, as a fascinating chapter in the 
yet to be written “Geschichte der sornschlichen 

A comprehensive Index adds to the usefulnrss of the 
book, and the folding Places are excellent (ifsomewhat 
awkward.to unravel). ‘The gathering together of 
‘these articles (many-of them often cited but hitherto 
difficult of access) is a fine tribute from scholar who 
have cause to be erateful to Professor Dilger for his 
work in 40 many fields of Byzantine studies. 


BD. M.. Neco. 


Vol TX. The Akathistos Hymn. Introduced 
and wanscribed by Ec Wetzesz. Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1957. Pp. xcii+ 108. ‘Dan. Kr. 


4. 

Byzantine Liturgy appeals to many student, for 
whom Byzantine Music is as terrifymg as a new kind 
of shorthand: and this work of a finvous Viennese 
musician, now happily setiled at Oxford, marks an 
impatient! development i both departments, The 
Acathiat Hiya has long been known in Birkbeck's 
English tramlation;' but a glance at ‘his moclest 
‘reduction will bang into strong relief the cetailerd 

i Birkbeck, W. J. and Woodward, G. R., The 
1917). Ih called Akafit in Russian. 
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In agreement with Dr, P, Maas, he wsignes the amaiiy 
body of the hymn to St. Romanum (sixth century 
4b.) leaving only the prelude to Patriarch Sergius 
(G26 a.p.) the traditional author. ‘Prof. Hiieg, in his 
interdluction to the facsimile editian of the most 
important MS,* is inclined to disagree on this poittt, 
The Acathist has nearly the same form as the Narrative- 
Odes or Cantacia’ of Romanus and his school. It 
consis of a preludic and twenty-four stanzas, on an 
alphabetical acrostich, the starizaa being alternately 
narrative-portions and salutations to the Virgin 
Mary, whose aid in the defence of Constantinople i 
recorded anid invoked in the prelude, Since the 
later Middle Ages, the Acathit has been the only 
Contacium sung entire, while of the other narrative- 
the first stanza, called the Oftes, 

The Acathist is unique in its ardent and cops 
diction and shows a considerable advance in: Man- 
olairy, going perhaps beyond St. John of Damascus in 
this approach. The music in the MSS. i much 
later than the words, Wellesz has discovered a tiny 
jenth<century fragment; but the complete setting & 
in MSS. of the thirteenth century and later, where the 
style is extremely florid, ‘This and the faint writing 


jn some copies have greatly added to the toll fram 


which. Prof Wellesz hes triumphantly emerged- 
The music recurs, with variations, in-all the stanzas; 
Init, for the reader's convenience, it is given ia 
gio: and ears used to Plainsong ought, in the 
editor's opinion, to be able to enjoy #. (A Greek 


singer sang the prelude, as transcribed by Wellesz, 


to an sudience at Dumbarton Oaks.) “The deep 
impression which the chant made on the audience 
confirmed my belief that I had not allowed myself to 
be carried away by my occupation with the hymn: 
Indeed, when one hears the Akathistos, both words 


ant) muaic, one gets a similar impression: of supreme 


art as when one secs for the first time the mosaics in 
unique plice the hymn has held and still holds in the 
titurgy of the Eastern Church,’ 

i H. |. W. Trtrars. 


ie i956. Pp. 47, with 265 plates. Price not 
stated. 

Tp the classical age of Byzantine Hymnocy (from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century) there were 
three main collections of hymns with music— 
i. Sticheratiumn, containing the Proper Hymns for the 
fixed and movable feast throughout the year, 

* Momementa Musica Bye, Main Serits, Vol. 4, 
Contecurium dshbornhamene: Copenhagen, 1956. 

* Abo spelt Kontakion or Kondakion (Rusun 
Kondak}, Wellesx has dimcused the Acathiwt in 
Dumbarton Doka Pipers, 9 antl to, pp. 143-74, where 
an American translation is supplied. 
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as Voli TL of the Mon. Mus. Byz.. 2. Hirmologium, 
giving the Hirmi or typical verse of the Canons 
(mneode hymen bused on the Canticle and aurg-at 
Lous}. The Hirmelegiutn at the Mberun Monastery 
or Mit. Athos (Codex H} hos been published as 


Vol, [of the same series: and that at Growsferrata. 


(Codex G)as Vol, IU, 5, Contarcarium, containing 
the prelud+s aud othe? (= stanzn\—a name given to 
the first regilar verve of a Contacium or Narrative 
Orde; the other verses following uy the same metre. 
Only the famous Acathist: Hymn ib given yy exten 
with the mutic fi has teen recently edited. fram 
hia and other MSS, by Prof. Wellesz (see review on 
p. 176 above). The book now before us contains 
a facumile of the Contacariam at Florence. The 
three enllections differ not only jn their coments bul 
alo in their chythmieal atyle The Canon ore 
severe anil wht ly act oily one musical mote to & 
#yllable, scldom allowing ornamental phrass. The 
Proper Hymns are lee: rigid anc mike 4. moderate 


ose of rmeliumatic adornment; but in the Contacia there 


‘ a riot of florid decoration; anc one syllable may. be 
drawn. out to fill’a whole page of musical petting. 


This practice ms aiken of declining taste, when the 


VOL, LAXVH 


Vi 
sense of the words was sacrificed to the vanity of the 
singers, ‘Whe origina! music of the Narrative Odes 
af St. Romanus and his school haa not come down; 
but for practical reasons it must have been for fess 
elaborate, Of the odes in, this series (wo are well- 
known—the Acathiat Hymn and the Christmas Ode 
"H Hapéres arjjeqper, of which the modern melody is 
The MS. coniatw in all siy Contacia, besides 
several les bmportant collections. (I) was-written a 
Grottaferrata in 1289 in w chorsy, coat handwriting. 
There it remained until the Napoleonic wars, when 
lt came int powerstion of Baron Gérando at Paris. 
fi 144 ihiv-iman solid fwy collection; and our MS, 
pasted eventually to Lord Ashburnham, who sold it, 
with others, fo the lalian Government in 1084. 
fi was then placed in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, Profesor Hiéeg's introduction showy the 
profaund and varied fearning, as well aa the critical 
acumen that distingnishes all-his work, The analytical 
tables, laborivuly compiled, will be indispensable ta 
palarographem. We await with impatience his 
promised edition of the Byzantine Musical Thearsts 
and ako an album, long planned, to Uhusteare all 
stages of the musical notation. 
H. J. W. Titvanp. 
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The Acts of the Aposties by Sc. Luke. [rans. 
CO. HL Rieu (Penguin Books}. London: Pesisetsizi 


Books, 1957. Pp jae ge Ot 
The Aegean and the Near East. Stuilir pre- 
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1.25.17; be GPe OTS, EAGT E BS, 11, POET. 2H) 120} 
i. 17, tao; 1 18, bao; ih. +, (20 


Cratimua, Feo qooK. q4 if. 

Diecorus, NVI 28, 116 

Eusebius, Grmicos (Jeromm) toza-b, 27 
Galen v.02) Br 


Harpocration 3.v. [rrnfiyjrcue, 24 

Peérodatus |. 173-2, cB: IT. 48-go, 8: VIL. 70-77, 
sia: VIT. a2, 106 

Hesychirs, s.v- Bouuperrtiagy 29; 3.0. bdelor, 34. 40 

Hipparckes, 220b, 34 if. 

Hippocrates, Api, i, eerdorame 2-19, 78: Eprid’. 11. 3 
e, iv. 42, 4) 99. Vie aoa, va Or, A 
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AND LATIN AUTHORS 


Homiecc, Jited i 450-1, 24) Vi 2TPegh Ty 20) or alto 
49-48; Oday 49-56 


Lucretius; vi. 1166-7, 82, 84 
Lysiag xxi. 2, 29 


Marcellinus, Vit, Thue. o-4, 22 


Pausanne Vili 2, 24 

‘Philostrars, Fr. Soph. i. 25-1, 7 

Pinclor, Pyih. x. 39 | 

Plutarch, Alexander 9.4.4, TOT; bt, 4067 16.5, 103; 
I73—Se le, begs 25-4, FOR: 54.2, 108; De Mos, 8, 
gos Pericles 09.702, 99, 95; Phewur 24-9, 24 

Procopius, Pers. ti: 22—yo, 81, Gz 


Rufus of Ephesin, ap. Orib, xlive tq and 18, a1, 42 

Septuagint, Exodia ix oa. 10. 11. Ho; Deuteronomy 
xxviii. 27, Bo; T- Kings v. g-1a, to; vin 4-5, 80; 
Ll Kings xx. 1-7, 40 | 

Suitias, a.¥. [patiraz, 34; Pporic, 40 


Theophrastus, Char. 25,2, 14 
Thucyelicles 4. 14-2, tar and a6 Ey bk 14.2, iof: 
ih. 0.5, TAY Mh, toy. 99 


Virnevius, de Arch, 4... 4 


IV-—BOOKS NOTICED 


Aeschylus, Agamenmam, Ed. J. D. Denniston ane 
Aeichylus, Agamemnon, see Fraenkel (E-) 


Acschylus, vol... Ed. 1D. Grene.and BR, Lattimore, 
135 
Acsop, we Hausrath iA.) 


Arates, soe Martizi (J.) - 

Aridi (W. EF.) and Gingrich (F, Wj, 4 Greel- 
English Lexicon of the New Testannytt anil uther Karly 
Chriitian Literate, 150 

Aristotle, Fragmenté Selecta. Ed. W. D. Ross, 165 


Bérard (.}-), La coleornsation prvngue ale I Jealie méridic 
ef de fa Steals dane (antiquitd, 655 | 

Brammer (F.), Vacenfittes cur gricfaschent Afeidensrgr, 
168 

Buffiére (F.), Ler ether d' Hombae et br penste greequair, yy 

Bux (E.), Xineploe. Dee iitvafrechen Sofrifien Wentd- 
pahilien, Symposion, Oikmemibes, Apologie, 163 


Baglid (G.}, Odisseo nel Mare Mediterranen Centrale, 131 





Chantraine [P.), Atudey sue le cocadulaire gret, 147 
CHark (K-), The Nude. A Study of ddeal Art, 169 


Davitl (ML), Groningen (B.A. van) and Kiessling 
tuniden aus Agypien, Band HT, Heft F, 145 


Theadelphin. Papyri of the Second Century ALD., 146 
Denniston (J. D.) and Page (1D.), [Ed.), Acschylus, 

lgarwrmimmt, 154 . 
Dihile [A:}, Stufien xur griechinchen Biographie, 139 
TDitlger (F.), Bytantinische Diplometil. v7 


Forsdyke (,J.), Greece before Homer, 15! 
Fracnke) {Ecard}, er. Agemnesian des Jlenetrrlus, enn 
Vortreg, 4 


Grene (D,) and Lattimore (R.), deschylus, Vol. 17, 195 
Guthrie (WK, C.), Plato: Protageran and Meno. 
Aneto trastelation, 163. 


Hiausrath (A:}, Corpus Fabularen Aesopicrrom, Vol. 1, 
fasc, 2, 197 . 

Hestexl, xr Merkelbach (R.| 

Héew (C.), Moments Musicar Bysantinue, IV. Crone 

Hubert (C35 and) Poblens (M.3, Plutarch, Afonlis, 


140 


Jones 1J..W.), The Lane ened Legal Theory of the Grerks, 
167 
Jocker (1), Dew Gentui' dev Aposckoprin, +74 


184, 


Rarnuzou (S.), Tae Amen Pamir, 167 

Kirsten E. I. Die gricchische -Polin ale hitorisch- 
geogr (Problen des Miftelrmecerannies, 153, 

Aittc (HH. DF), Fore and Méanteg it Drama; a2 

Klaticnbach (1.3, Gricctiscte Epigraphik, wpy 


Larsen (). AL (O.), Repreentatiog Goerrement in Creed 
amet #teonenn Ffistory, ist 
Liuifer (5.3, Afmis der antthen Geschichte, 150 


Marg (W.), Hover uber aie Liichtung, ts 

Martin (|.), #tituise dit texte des Phewinetors J Aratac, 136 

Mays [F.), Aveta, Myke, Trad, 152 

Merkelbach [R.), Din Aenedfragmente auf Papyrus, 132 

Moon (B. E.j, Afjceneon Greifisation, joblinationa srince 
W955, 15a 


Nestlé (W.), Grivchthe Gertesgerchichie con Alomar bis 
dadian, 165 

Nikson (ML P.), Fie Giopar Mision of tie Afellon 
iqic an! Roma Ae, 166 


Ostrogershy (G.), History of the Bysontoe Stale. Trans- 


lated by |. Hussey, 175 


Peek (W,), Grinehjnthe Vers Irrdrifien. 
Crnb-Epigronine, 44 

Phitippson (A.), Die gricchuncten Lamdvehaften, Band fi, 
Teil is 055 

Plato, Profageraa ond Mew. A new translation by 
WK. C. Guthrie, 159 | 

Plato, see Rudberg (G.) 

Monnmner [H.), Asecient and Classical Architecture, 071 


Bowl i, 


INDEX TO VOLUME LX XVIII 
Plotarch, Morelia. Ed. C. Hubert and M. Poblonz, 


Volo V. fase. 4, tpt 
Rose (W.D.), drittatin, Fragnenta Selecta, 169 
Riuiberg (G.), Plabomve Selonta, 162 


Sambursky (5.j, The Payal World of the Greets, ho 
Stillwell (A. Nj, Corinth, Fal, NF, parte. The Potten” 
Quarter: the Terracollas, 172 


‘Tahachewitz (D.). Die Sefituaginie amd das None 
Testament, 144) 


Umierteiner (ML), Senefaee, Vratimeniance «fm 
orate, 164 
Ventrig (Mi) aml Chadwick (J.), Decmmnti on 


Mircensan Creek, 1.40 
Wallace [W) 1), The Eudoian League and its Cormage, 


bag 

Webster (T. BLL), Greek Theatre Production, $95 

Wellese (E.), Momonenta .Musirar By pontine: 
teryfta, Vol. IN. ‘The Akothistet Ayn, 076 

Wentker (H:), Stcilen and Athen. Dic Begegnong der 
attiochen Macht mit den Westrrtchen, rei 

Whatmough /J.), Poetic, Scietiit amd Other Form of 
Discourse, A nets approach to Greek amd Lotin Litera 
ture, 

Will (Eo, Dorion: wt Jomtens, 156 

Willette (R. F.), Aristocratic Society iy Ancient Crete, 159, 
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THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


Wrre the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord 
Cromer founded a Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, 
for the best Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, 
art, literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 


The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £150, is awarded every second 
year in May, under the following Rules :— 


1, Competition is open to all British subjects and subjects of Eire of 
either sex who will be under thirty-five years of age on 31 December 
preceding the award. 


2. Any such person desirous of competing must send in to the Secre- 
tary of the British Academy on or before 1 June of the year preceding 
the award the title of the subject proposed by him or her. The 
Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated to the competitor as soon 
as possible, 

g. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to 
those which deal with aspects of the Greck genius and civilization of 
large and permanent significance over those. which are of a minute or 
highly technical character. 


4. Any Essay which has already received or is in competition for 
another prize of the same nature will be inadmissible. A candidate to 
whorn the Prize has been awarded will not be eligible to compete for it 
again. But an Essay which has not received the Prize may be sub- 
mitted again (with or without alteration) ina fiiture year so long as the 
writer remains eligible under Rule 1. 

5. Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in to 
the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December, They must 
be typed or printed and should have a note attached stating the main 
sources of information used. 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 
words, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘The Secretary of the 
British Academy, Burlington Gardens, London, W.r’. 


The next award will be in 1959. 


The Presocratic Philosophers 
G. S. KIRK & J. E. RAVEN 


A critical history of presocratic philosophy, from the early sixth century B.c. to the 
late fifth century, giving a detailed critical study of imdividual thinkers, and a 
selection of texts with notes and a close English translation. $55. met 


The Greek Novella in the 
Classical Period 
SOPHIE TRENKNER 
In this book the late Miss Trenkner reconstructs the novella of the Atte period 


from the surviving traces, and reconsiders the current theory of the origins of the 


lonian novella. 40s. ner 


The Greek and Macedonian 
Art of War 
F, E, ADCOCK 


A history of the battle tactics and military strategy of the ancient Greeks, with a 
chapter on generalship. A volume of the Sather Classical Lectures. UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA PRESS. 225, Gd. met 





Sappho 
MARY BARNARD 
A nev translation into incisive and direct English verse by Miss Mary Barnard of 
almost all of Sappho that has come down to us. There isa postscript by the trans- 


lator and a foreword by Dudley Fitts. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, 
Paper binding, Tos, 6d, net 


Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the 
Homeric Epics 
RHYS CARPENTER 


The third impression of a volume of Sather Classical Lectures, onginally published 
in 1946, in which Professor Carpenter discusses the influences of Northern 


literature on the Homeric epics. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS. 
Paper bindow, 133. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Social and Economic History of 

the Roman Empire 

M. ROSTOVTZEFF 

Second edinion revved by f. M, FRASES 
*",.. the public demand for his magn opus has always extended far beyond 
the circle of classical. historians. ‘The panoramic, synoptic sweep of the book, its 
dynamic tather than antiquarian approech, the teres, lucid, quictly passionate 
prose in which it was ovuched—thes ensured for it 4 wider audience than 


perhaps ite suthor originally envisaged.’ THE TLMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
IMustrated Tree columns £8. Bs. viet 


History of Greece 
BN. G. CFC. HAMMOND 
Groek history ‘hat extraordinary vitality, being consmatly enriched by dis- 
coverics in urt, archaeology, wid letters; this book gives the genera) reader and 


the scholur alike a modern interpretation of Greek ideas, culture, and aches. 
FORTHCOMING a7. fel 


Textual Criticism 
P. MAAS 
There @ no serious work im English on the principles of textual criticiem, 
Professor Manas's book, manulated from the Germ, wad written with the 
litersures of ancent Greece and Reame mainly in mind, but some essential 


principles af the subject upply equally to other litersturcs, capecially to 
Shakapeare, FORTHCOMING Tos. Mal 


OXFORD MONOGRAPHS ON CLASSICAL ARCHAEULOGY 


Amazons in Greek Art 
BIETRICH VON BOTHMER 
More than 1900. representations (7ac—goo 6.6.) of Amazons and their batiles 


with Greeks ate collected Bere, many not previously published. fffutrrated 
£3. 85. net 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


Aristotelis Topica et Sophistici 
Elenchi 
EDITED BY SIR DAVID ROSS 
257. maf 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 






INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS LIMITED 





issue regularly 
CATALOGUES ON CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
(now available Catalogue No, 95 and List 539) and other subjects 


within the field of the Humanities, as well as frequent LISTS 
OF RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
They also welcome offers of small or large collections 


of books for sale. 


39 STORE STREET - LONDON - W:Crl - Tel. Museum 8959 





The Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by 
tT. E. Pace; cH, tot.p. + W. HD. Rouse, orp. 
+ E. Carrs, PH.D., LL.D, 
L. A. Post, awa. EH, WARMINGTON, M.A. F-R.HIST.S0C. 
Founded by James Loca 
Each volume Foolveap 8ve, 400-700 pages. Clear type. Cloth, 133. ner 
A series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translations on the opposite page. The series is 
to contain all that is best in Greek and Latin Literature, from the time of Homer to the end of the 
Western Empire. 
'We shall never be independent of our Loth.— The Times Cirerory Supplement, 
NEW VOLUMES, 1958 
LATIN 

309 «CICERO. Pro Sestic, In Vatinium, 

447 CICERO. Pre Caclio, De Provinciis Consularibus, Pro Balbo. Translated by the 
late J. H. Freese, St. John's College, Cambridge, and R. Gardner, Emmanuel 
College, Cambrilge. 

404 LIVY, 14 volumes; vol: XTV. Fragments, transiated by A.C. Schiesinger, General 
Index, prepared by K. M. Geer, 

GREEK 

446 ABELIAN, On Animals. 3 volumes, vol.1,Bocks!-V. Translated by A. F, Schoifield. 

42] CALLIMACHUS. Fragments. Translated and annotated by C. A. Trypaniis, 
Exeter College, Oxford 

405 PLUTARCH. Moraliy. 15 volumes, vol. VIL. Transiated by P. H. De Lacy and 


B. Einarson, 
William Heinemann, Ltd., Windmill Press, Kineswood, Tadworth, Surrey 
HARVARD UNIVERSTIY PRESS, Cambridge, Mas., U.S.A. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES 


Supplementary Paper No, 7 














Perspective in Ancient Drawing 
nd Painti 
JOHN WHITE 
A survey of the principal stayes in the development of spatial realism from its 
hrst appearance in the Greek vase paititers to its last stage in the wall paintings 
a? Pompeti. Particular attention is paid to. certain controversial! problems: and the 
practical problems of design, the nature of the theoretical systems and of their jm- 


pact upon empirical methods, are discussed within a strictly historical framework. 
6? pagers with [2 plates. Demy Svo—I5/6 (postage J/— extra) 





Supplementary Paper No, 8 


The Greeks and their Eastern 
Neighbours 


Studies in the relations between Greece and the countries of the Near East 
in the 8th and 7th centuries B.c. 
by T. J. DUNBABIN. Foreword by SIR JOHN BEAZLEY 
Edited by John Boardman 


Approximately 96 pages with I6 plates. Demy &vo—I6!- (postage J !- extra) 








Supplementary Paper No, 9 


The Greek Anthology 


Sources and Attributions 
A. &. F. GOW 
The headings of epigrams in the cartiest. anid in surviving anthologies: anonymous 
epigrams: alternative and discrepant attributions; the Garland of Meleager: the 
source of epigrams peculiar to Anti. Plan,; duplication of epigrams in Amsh. Pal. 
To be published during the course of 1958-59 


These Supplementary Papers are distributed by 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS LTD. 
39 Store Street, London, W.C.1 


Joint Library of the 


Hellenic and Roman Societies 





L RN SLIDES 








The Slides Collection is arranged in two main sections: 

(a) A general collection of over 10,000 slides covering 4 
very wide range of subjects: the major Prehellenic sites, 
the Greek mainland and islands, Rome and Italy and 
the Roman Empire: sculpture, vases, painting, mosaic; 
coins; papyr. 

(h) About 40 sets of slides on specific subjects, compiled 
by specialists who have also written notes to accom- 
pany the slides. These include Prehellentc Greece, 
Greek Gods and Heroes, Homeric Pictures, Greek 
Drama, Greek Sculpture, Greek Painting, Greek Vases, 
Athens. Greek Cities, Greek and Roman Architecture, 
Transport in the Ancient World, Ancient Furniture, 
Roman Portraits. The Roman Imperial Army, Rome, 
Cstia, Roman Gaul, Roman Britain, The Roman Wall. 


About 80 colour slides of Greek sites (2 » 2 In.) are available 
and can be loaned either as sets or individually. 


These slides are available to all members of each Society 
at a charge of 10s. a set, or 4d. each for individual slides, 
plus postage. 


A film strip of Greek Gods and Heroes may be hired at a 
cost of 10s. Copies may also be bought for 17s. 6d_, inclusive 
of notes, 

The annual subscription to each Society is £2. ScHOOLS 
ARE ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP. For particulars apply to the 
Secretary of either Society at 31-34 Gordon Square, WAC. 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
ANCIENT GREECE 


hy H. Michell 


Second edition corrected with new Appendices 
and a supplementary Bibliography. 8vo., 427 pp., cloth £2 5s. net. 


* "The book contains « very full wccoont of the nature and extent of ayriculture 
and animal husbandry, of mining and of Industry; and Professor Michell shows wih 
great clearness and detail the sort of life the Greek mat have lived, The care with 
which the evidence has been gathered, and. the scrupulous recording of ancient 
and modern sources make the book extremely valuuble for reference On amy aspect 
of the agneulnrral and industrial octivities of the Greeks.” 

From the notice of the original edition in the Cambridge Review. 


Published by 
W. HEFFER AND SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


31-34 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1 


The objects of the Institute are to promote the advancement of the study of Classics; to 
provide opportunities for contacts between scholars in the Classical ficld, both within the 
University and from other centres of learning at home and abroad: and to arrange facilities 
for advanced study and research and for the training of postgraduate students in Classics 
and cognate subjects. 


Bullerin (Annual) No. 5+ 1958. Price 10s. (Previous numbers available.) 

Bulletin --Supplement No. 2, The Anassos Tablers, A revised Transliteration by Emmett L. 
Bennett, John Chadwick and Michael Ventris (ed) 1936. Price 15s. 

Rulletin < Supplement No, 3, Afyecenaecan Civilization, Publications since 1935, A Bibliography 
compiled by Brenda E. Moon, 1957. Price 10s, 

et . fin No. 4, Catalogue af the MSS. af Ovid's Menunorphoses by Franco Munari, 
1S: Price 10: 


Bulletin - Sumplenvent No. 5. The Teleplust of Euripides by E. W. Handley and John Rea, £937. 
Price 124. 6d. 
Publications distributed by 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS LTD. 
49 Store Street, London, W.C.! 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
%* 1959 Hellenic Cruises + 


Cruise No, 14 
GREECE, LIBYA, TURKEY & YUGOSLAVIA 
ist April to 17th April, 1959 

Visiting 
VENICE, DELPHI, OSIOS LOUKAS, SPARTA, MISTRA, DERNA, CYRENE, 
KNOSSOS, GORTYNA. PHAESTOS, RHODES, LINDOS, TROY, THE 
BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, SELIUK, EPHESUS or PRIENE, ATHENS, 
DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, DELOS, OLYMPIA, DUBROVNIK. VENICE. 


Cruise No. [5 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE & TURKEY 8th August to 2ist August, 1959 
Visiting 
VENICE, DUBROVNIK, CORFU, BELPHI, OSIOS LOUKAS. DELOS, 
MYKONOS, GALLIPCL], TROY, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, SKTROS, 
ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, OLYMPIA, VENICE. 


Cruise No. |é 

GREECE & TURKEY 19th August to 3rd Seprember, 1959 
Visiting 

VENICE, NIKOPOLIS. JANNINA, BODONA,. CORINTH, MYCENAE, 
TIRYNS, EPIDAUROS, KNOSSOS. SANTORINI, RHODES, LINDOS., 
EPHESUS, THASSOS. KAVALLA, PHILIPPI, VOLOS, MOUNT FPILION, 
SKIATHOS, DELOS, TINOS, SYROS, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSI, 
SOUNION, DELPHI, VENICE. 


Cruise No. I7 

GREECE, TURKEY & YUGOSLAVIA : 

Tst September to 16th September, 1959 
Visiting | 
VENICE, DELPHI, DELOS, PAROS, SKIATHOS, SKOPELOS, THASSOS, | 
THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, TROY, SAMOTHRAKI, SAMOS, TIGANI., 
PATMOS, ATHENS. DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, EPIDAUROS, TIRYNS, | 
MYCENAE, CORINTH, OLYMPIA, DUBROVNIK, VENICE. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Classical Scholars who 
will give Lectures on Board and at the various Sites visited. 


Guest Lecturers who hove aT our previous crujaes joclude: 


tony tgs er tel ABE. AA. SR MAURICE BOWRA, O.Lag OH. Lic D. D.Lexn, ALA. FBLA, CORD DAVID CECIL CH, MAW Lie.D, 

Ma. ik DANCY, M.A. S18 reierie KELLY, KC VG. PUPAL, MA. 3 KiNCHIN ‘SHITH, HLA. PROF. H. O.F. KITTO, MLA. FB. SIR 
com POR MACKENZIE OBE FRSL UD MEM MACLAGAN, 0.50). PLA, B34 PROF ALE LL MALLOWAN, M, 3 Di Lic. F.8.A,, F5.A. 
THE REV, GERWASE nee MA. FLA OR WALTER & GAKESHOTT, M.A, LL.D. £54. THE REV. A. = Guy Cc. FENTAEATH, M.A. 
St JOHN SHEPPARD. MBE, M.A. LieD., LED PROF W. 6. STANFORD, MLA. Lite. PROF. RB, SYME, EBA LORD WiILLLAM 
TAYLOUS, MA. SIR MORTIMER WHEELER. CULE. PLC. M.A. OLLite, 6.8.4. 7.5_« SIRIGHM WOLFENDEN, ‘cs Be “¢ PA 


PRICES FROM 80 GNS. TO 350 GNS. 
(INCLUDING TRAVEL LONDON— VENICE AND RETURN) 
* Four Similar Hellenic Cruises will be ie 
“ operated in the Spring and Summer of 1960 
24 page Brochure available on request 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN LTD. 


260 (M2) Tottenham Court Road, London, W.| Telephones: Museurn 8070 (12 lines) 


—ET ll |] 











| CAMBRIDGE 
| EPIGRAPHICAL COLLECTION 





| The attention of members is drawn: to the collection of squeezes 
7 of Greek inscriptions in the Museum of Classical: Archaeology: at 
Cambridge, 
4 This collection already contains about 2,000 squeezes. These are 
: drawn mainly from Attica and Asia Minor; but additions are canstantly 
being made from all parts of the Greek world. 


| Members of the Society who may wish to consult this collection are | 
4 cordially invited to do so; and in special cases arrangements can be | 
> made for sending out a smal) number of squeezes on loan by post, | 
& The Museum authorities would also receive most gratefully any squeezes | 
> in private possession: which their owners might wish to make available 
ad for general use: | > 
> ve 
> , 
+ Engiiiries should be addressed to : 
rd THE LIBRARIAN, MUSELIM OF CLASSICAL ARCHABOLEMgT 4 
= LITTLE ST. MARY'S LANE, CAMBRIDGE 
3 3 
x aadaai 4 









__————— = 
SUPPLEMENTUM 
EPIGRAPHICUM GRAECUM 


S-E.G, is published annually as a review of Greek Epigraphy. 
As far as possible, ir gives references to work done during 
each year on or relating to Greek inscriptions, and reprints 
new or emended texts. This is a service which, it is hoped, 
will be of value not only to epigraphic specialists bur also 
to classical scholars in general. 

To assist him in making the annual Supplementum as 
complete as possible, the editor would be grateful if scholars 
who publish studies on Greck Epigraphy, ot substantially 
using epigraphic material, would send him a notice (or if 
possible a reprint) of their work. Their co-operation m this 
way would be greatly appreciated. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary 
A. G. WOODHEAD, CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Society for Hellenic Travel 
SPRING CRUISE 


April 4th—2i(hh, 1959 


in rhe 
ss AGAMEMNON 


risiting VENICE, RAVENNA, ATHENS, NAUPLIA (for Mycenne, Tiryns and Epidaurns), 
KUSADASI (for Ephesus, Miletus and Didyma), CRETE (for Gouri, Knossos, Phacstos 
and Avia Triuda), GYTHION (for Mistra), SYRACUSE (and Piazza Armerina), PALERMO 
fand.Cefaiu), NAPLES (for Pompeii and Herculaneum), AJACCIO (for the new discoveries 
at Filitesa), MONACO ond MARSEILLES 
Guest Lecturers include 

Dr, Glyn E Daniel, MLA., PhD., F.S.A4.; Mr. M. RE. Gough, M.A, F.5,A., Professor 
Stuart Piggott, D.Litt.dum., FIBA. F.S.A.: Lord Wilitam Taylour, M.A., Pn-D,, F.S.A,; ' 
Mtr. John Gilmour, V.M-H., M.A. F.LS,, Director of the University Botanic. Garden, 


Cambridge 
. Berths from 94 ons. 


Nhe Socteiy ty offering one free place on ithe eruise for a ervclent . 

jecriher interested in Meillterrancan archaeology, Thia will take the . 

form of a scholurship to be awarded an the basis of an cxsay and. , 

entries will be jwdged by a panel af archacologurs, Full details mie 

by obtained Jronr the Arilatint Honerary Secretary, 4 
MISS Mo W. MoCALt, 

4, Argyll Mansions, Chichele Road, 


London, N.W. 2. iss 
- 7 . * . . * + \ oS 


Full details will also be available in October, of the Soc : ae oa 
SUMMER CRUISE (1) ‘a | 
August 10th—23rd, 1959 
in the SS HERMES 
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viride VENICE, ITEA (for Delphi und Hosies Loukas), ATHENS, SANTORIN, | ‘ 
KARPATHOS. ALANYA, ANTALYA (for Aspendos and Perge), RHODES, LIND(OS, | | 
BODRUM (Halicarnmassus), DELOS, SYROS, POROS and AEGINA | | 
SUMMER CRUISE (2) 
August 22nd—September Sth, 1959 





in the SS HERMES 


visiting SKIATHOS, VOLOS (for Meteora and Trikeri), SAMOTHRACE, YALTA (for 
Rakhchesarali, SOCHI (fer Lake Ritza), ISTANBUL, DIKILD (for Pergamum) CTOs, 
ATHENS. NAUPACTOS (Lepanto) and VENICE 


= rj . = it ii = s 


Passengers on Sommer Craise (1) disembark on the morning of August 22nd und arrive in 
Lowien on Acgest 23rd: these on Summer Cruise (2) embark in the evening of Ampust 220i. 
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Organisers and sole Agents to the Socktty for Helene Travel 
FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. 
18, St. George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. - 








SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HELLENIC STUDIES 
41-34 Garpon Square, Lonpos, W.C.1. 





HLM. the King a Section 


Akurgal. Prof. E., Dil Tani Fakalteri, deters st, Ankore, Tierkey. 

Blegen, Prof. ©. W.. Daa Cotaa, Ob, UE 

Breecia, Prof. Dr. &., Wau delle Viele 7, Rone, Roly. 

Huschor, Prof. E., Universitat, Manchin, Garment. 

Byrne, Past AM Samer of Les He 

Ch aa ‘Prof f., pesca ng yale _ Parts, France. 

Dame, | G, 6 Aree Poul Abell, Frome. 

Dinssunor, “Prof W, B., School of Architecture, ‘Columbia Cnierzitz, Vee Terk, USA. 

Dew, ProlS., Wiens Libros oe oe Muze, USA, 

hacia ae ee rrvaite, : ._ 
, Prat, Dr. C. H. EL, Anhoolyguch dustituul, 33 Weemerziés, Amaindion, Holland, 

















Lee a2 bien de I’ Ohaoratiaie Parts ¥P, Frou. . 


soon , ths Vik le Mira Gece, Ri, Dn 
mL od i, Paris XUV, France. 





Pita, Germeny. 

Schacth t a GE. "A te Gasket thaw, A cir 

sa Pa 10 Murestnare, 19 DB Halla/Saule Sizoory, Germaray. | 
Cumerriit 





Snell, Hamburg, Gerany. 
Be ae cer A. fetihais for tdvomeed Suites, Dincites, Newb Jerk, USA, 
Zatiranl Montunro, Siguors P., i 


2 , SAgmalle DH Scryentn, Nupliy, Maly. 
Zanont-lkanco, Dr. U., Pislezoe Teer Monts Gimaima 95, Ramer, Italy. 








The Society for the Pre fe] 
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chat trade moe idee towel le kind Yo tae LStrotta: at Mi Woon actions 
a ith the Societe sd Aueristm the Guestertp pemea| ometpee eo corde) bei my thet Scmety’) ee of Burknetoe 
aie 


og oh res oy A es Seiacef en satel Vescheeair setae a 

iniahe Up ents tame sutanaet Bhiabcolooe wel Porton Sarre f es ute of cineomed audi ts a peed pee 
Pw Fae tna suena, Tos Compt tx nema tear ules, fhe yeas ems BAY Tart tage 
i ppticarinkd fod membsebey oo bawiniones miieael He Soecedy sland br alinemed fw (he Smcaiany 2 Viel aloes aierss, - 


















‘The Society for the Promotion of Roman Stu 


31-34 Genpox Squamn, ioupos, Wl President - ‘Pansesson 1, Aa a ERE ELT, 





Be Sih see Pett tence eras oreo es ese hems eater 
Ureitotrage (be lady ut Stizin madi Slomeey-cceoea’ me ty apecerte tte Joetiod : 
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Saat paid Beni meter wor Ld 
Bip me ey Sed ee nen Meter serait + 
¥ 
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ed ty fae Secmmiary. 
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Tie follawing may be procured from the Secretary ae 


j. 1ST & OF THE WRITINGS OF J, D. 


err i") Papert 
EXCAVATIONS AT MEGALOPOLIS 
No. By E. A. Aapese a" GNLOFOLE OI ans an rohit 
b See eetichoe 1252. 


Folia. London. pa93, Price £{ 14. for both voiumes: 
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| 
Conteitations to the JOURNAL shoul be vent to Jahn We Jia 7 fuser, Oxford. 
Pooks intended lor review should be widened to The Librarian, Halll Soe 
at St Gordon Squact, 5 Landon, W iia 


Poleeeat ike Clee rite Aig Elma frenhers Ebene, Wicking oat Leman © 
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